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It is easy to forget how mysterious and mighty stories are. 
They do their work in silence, invisibly. 

They work with all the internal materials of your mind and self 
They become part of you while changing you. 

Beware the stories you read or tell; subtly, at night, beneath the 
waters of consciousness, they are altering your world. 


-Ben Okri 
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Foreword 


when my grandchild was in preschool, I would tell him stories almost like a 
professional storyteller. Once I narrated an extremely interesting and funny story, 
which he enjoyed immensely, immersed in an ocean of pleasure and delight, as he 
laughed loudly every now and then. I was very happy and satisfied that I had been 
able to give him so much happiness. Abruptly he stopped laughing, and with a 
very serious face, asked, ‘But what is the moral lesson, Dadcff I do not remember 
what I told him in response. However, it set me thinking, and until now, I have not 
been able to resolve that dilemma. Should every story carry a moral? Even if the 
story has been woven around (and intended to lead to) one or more lessons, is it 
always necessary to lay that bare? Is direct cognitive understanding of a lesson more 
important than merging with this strong and irresistible ‘flow’ of delight, enjoyment 
and happiness, suspending every other thing that comes in the way of this ecstasy? 
Is this pure ‘living’ one’s ‘being’, forgetting all the social and external identities, not 
a higher form of meditation than what all the gurus guide one towards achieving? 

Section One of the book is delightful. I enjoyed it thoroughly. I promptly 
shared that with Neeraja. Soon after I finished Section Two, the questions listed in 
the above paragraph flooded me. Paradoxically, though, I found the second section 
also to be very stimulating and enjoyable. This enjoyment was of a different kind, 
though. It was more on an intellectual plane. 

I am fully aware of the purpose of this project, and I enthusiastically support 
it. To achieve its objective. Section Two is critical. Yet somehow, I felt like my 
grandchild who had been so utterly trained in finding lessons everywhere, that 
pure delight without a purpose evoked guilt. 

This highly enjoyable and stimulating book seems to have come out three 
decades too late for me. Had it come out in the mid-1980s, as the Vice Chancellor 
of Guru Ghasi Das University, Bilaspur, I would have been able to resolve my 
dilemma of enjoyment versus a purposive use of the book, by urging the Board 
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of Studies of Education to prescribe the first section of this book as compulsory 
supplementary reading in the first year of the Diploma and Bachelor courses in 
Education. This would have allowed students to enjoy and identify themselves 
as various characters, without any conscious attempt to draw out lessons. In the 
second year, the first section could have been used as case studies, while the second 
section would have helped discussion of these cases. 

However, learning through case studies can never replace experiential learning. 
I have always believed that Teacher Education programmes should be so designed 
that the student teachers are required to teach daily for half a day, while learning 
about education theories in the other half of the day. Thus, theory and practice 
would be interwoven, just as in educational programmes in medicine. No society 
will accept a doctor who has only studied the theory of medical sciences while 
ritualistically attending a hospital for only 40 days. I firmly believe that the task 
of the teacher is much more important and challenging than that of a doctor, 
because the former (directly or indirectly) impacts the entire life of a student, but 
the latter only treats or helps prevent specific ailments. 

In the design of the Teacher Education programme advocated here, the first¬ 
hand experiences of various students that raise a number of questions will constitute 
the trigger as well as content of discussion. I believe this to be feasible based on 
my limited experience in government colleges of education as Education Secretary 
of Madhya Pradesh, in the late 1970s. However, until this becomes acceptable to 
the mainstream Teacher Education system, the second-best option is the use of 
case studies along the lines of the M.B.A. programmes, where this book would be 
extremely useful, being probably the only book available with Indian experience. 

In addition to the formal Teacher Education programmes, it could also be 
used in professional development programmes of not only teachers, but also other 
stakeholders like educational managers, administrators, policymakers and even 
parents. The feasibility and usefulness of this clearly emerges from Section Two 
of the book, which documents a very rare and commendable attempt of bringing 
various stakeholders together to discuss (through email) the stories, resulting in 
multiple perspectives colliding and collaborating, overlapping and contesting - 
enabling readers to evolve their own perspective. In this exercise, while the stories 
in the book constitute the focal point, the discussion has been anchored amongst 
the same category of persons - students, teacher educators, parents. Principals 
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and so on - although there are a few scattered attempts to bring to the notice 
of others the perspective of one category. I cannot help wondering what would 
have resulted if the barriers of hierarchies and categories had been broken, thus 
engendering free-flowing discussions amongst all. I say this because in Bhopal, 
as Head of the Academy of Administration, I had attempted something along 
these lines. In a forestry project supported by the World Bank, we attempted the 
orientation and collective training of members of all ranks of the Department 
- from Forest Guard to the Forest Conservator. We found that it required great 
skill to break the hierarchy and empower the Forest Guard to speak his mind in 
the presence of his superiors four or five ranks above him. The resultant culture 
proved to be very beneficial for implementation of the project. Now that I recall 
this, I am, of course, wondering how enduring that proved to be. 

This memory raises the question: can we attempt a few workshops of all 
the stakeholders - teachers. Principals, teacher educators, student teachers, 
administrators and policymakers - to discuss some of the stories in this book? I 
was tempted to include in this list the Cluster Education Officer, Block Education 
Officer, District Education Officer, Joint Director of Education, Director of 
Education, Principals of DIETs, Director SCERT and Education Secretary. On 
the face of it, it may seem that this will not work, because all the stories pertain to 
private schools, not government or municipal schools - a lacuna pointed out by 
one of the discussants in Section Two. However, a large number of- indeed, almost 
all - issues emerging from these stories are as relevant for government schools as 
they are for private schools. For instance, the needs of a special child, or the need 
for space and opportunity that nurtures talents like dancing, painting, etc. that 
are portrayed so prominently in some of the stories, or of the excessive workload 
of teachers leaving no time for them to reflect, study and develop themselves are 
indeed more relevant for the government system. While another similar volume 
of stories of government schools would have been ideal and should be attempted 
for the kind of workshop suggested - the stories in this volume can also serve 
the purpose. Notwithstanding this, I believe that it is extremely important that 
workshops breaking all hierarchies — ‘the various hierarchies within hierarchies’, to 
quote Tara, the protagonist of ‘Winter Sun Reveries’ - are organised, particularly 
because in an enterprise like education, rigid hierarchies are counter-productive 
and a culture of openness and equality is critical. I therefore suggest a more 
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egalitarian nomenclature by calling all of them ‘education professionals’. The 
proposed four-year programme of B.Ed. would probably pave the way for such a 
culture, in due course. 

All the stories, except the last one, ‘Winter Sun Reveries’, very skilfully - 
and I am tempted to say, artistically - bring out a number of important and 
critical problems of the current education system, even as they highlight the need 
for reform. I would call the stories reformist in nature. ‘Winter Sun Reveries’, 
however, seems to be contesting all of them single-handedly. It seems to have 
no faith in the current education system and does not believe that reforms can 
address its fundamental inbuilt problems. It rejects the entire modern formal 
education system. The central protagonist, Tara, is ‘put off by an apparent absence 
of continual self-reflection’ for which she sees no space in the education system. 
Her own case shows how she, who is considered to be ‘excellent’ and ‘top-of-the- 
class with no discipline issues’ and therefore, could easily get admission in an elite 
university, does not fit in, because ‘the system wasn’t conducive to her needs’ or 
‘she lost the skills to surpass the mandated or even stay afloat’. This leads her to 
ask, ‘But is that how education is to be imparted? Like a female snow leopard, 
teaching her cub how to survive the treacherous surroundings?’ In so doing, she 
is clearly indicating how education is ‘status quo-ist’, where she can get ‘good 
grades’ by ‘finding answers without asking questions’. She finds teaching ‘a tool 
for civilising’ and education having ‘been used to sanitise or even homogenise 
occupied cultures’. Further, ‘all imperialists have done this rather successfully. Just 
look at any of the former colonies, not just us ... And it is not just the “mainstream” 
that is guilty, it is deeply ingrained ... the self-anointed rebels or radicals are worse 
off, neither here nor there ...’ Also, ‘does teaching have some actual meaning, or 
is it in essence, just a way of making others more like the rest?’ She also refers to 
the plight of educated women who are ‘married against their wishes without even 
uttering a feeble “No”. Or humiliated by their in-laws ... Or at work despite high- 
end education’. She boldly asks, ‘Why didn’t they get the strength to reject despite 
all the learning, the knowledge?’ Without going into the details of all the critique 
that is spread over the entire story, let me highlight its conclusion; ‘Her primarily 
Western-based education disgusted her.’ There is plenty of food for thought in 
this story that challenges and rejects the current system. It, however, does not 
suggest or even hint at possible alternatives. 
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I have taken some pains to highlight the difference between the last story 
on the one hand, and all the others, because together, I feel that they reflect, in 
some ways, my present understanding of education and my agenda for the future. 
I have worked for more than four decades in education - from the grass roots 
(as Co-Founder, and first Director of Eklavya) to policymaking and heading an 
implementing agency (of the education system of the largest state of the country, 
as its Education Secretary). I am convinced (even as I remain open to more 
convincing arguments to the contrary) that the contemporary modern Western 
education system - that has become almost a global education system - cannot 
ever achieve the loftier professed goals of education ... of developing a fine human 
being, like the goals being reiterated in the stories of this book, too. This simply 
has to be rejected and alternative paradigms have to be put in place. 

The stand of Nidhi Pant’s Tara, vis-Tvis the present education system, 
therefore, resonates with me quite strongly, although my detailed critique of the 
system has multiple dimensions and grounds, which are not reflected in Tara’s 
reverie. Such a paradigm shift, however, cannot be achieved overnight. One 
cannot just wind up what exists and start with a new paradigm one fine morning. 
There has to be gradual change, but as hurriedly as possible, because without 
a minimum critical speed, it would not be possible to achieve this paradigm 
shift. A slow pace of change is always overwhelmed and negated or neutralised 
by the forces of the status quo. It is interesting to note that many steps in this 
journey of making a shift will constitute the kind of reforms that are suggested 
(and sometimes hinted at) in the stories of this book. That is why, although they 
are reformist in nature, they also strongly resonate with me. What a coincidence! 
Although I have not been a part of the planning process of this book, it turns out 
to be, in some ways, voicing my own concerns. 

Let me conclude by providing a glimpse of my strategy for the paradigm shift 
that I am advocating and which will also satisfactorily address the concerns that 
the stories highlight. It has to be a two-way process: some reforms and radical 
changes in what happens in the school along with many simultaneous policy 
changes. A discerning reader will not fail to notice the kind of changes in the 
classroom, the school culture and curriculum transaction processes that the stories 
are explicitly or implicitly advocating. That will be the general direction of the 
changes required in all schools, not just a few, irrespective of whether they are in 
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the private or public sector. I therefore need not dwell on this any further. The 
policy changes that the stories are demanding, and my strategies of paradigm shift 
require more clear articulation. 

Firstly, the most critical, I believe, is the delinking of academic certificates 
and degrees from jobs. Interestingly, this is already stated in the National Policy 
of Education, 1985, but has not yet been acted upon. This will enable a radical 
transformation of the examination system and eliminate its ugly, distorting and 
polluting influence on the process of pure learning. Secondly, the curriculum 
has to be reconceptualised so as to make it life-linked, moving away from the 
monopoly of discipline-based bookish knowledge. The artificial and illogical 
distinction between ‘curriculum’ and ‘co-curriculum’ will then disappear, since 
both of them are equally important for achieving the goals of education. This 
will necessitate comprehensive schools where teachers of Performing and Visual 
Arts, as also physical and psychological well-being, are integral. Thirdly, the 
National Curriculum Framework will be supplemented by the State Curriculum 
Framework, which will be the guiding spirit for schools without any further 
elaboration of ‘syllabus’ - thus giving a large degree of autonomy, the most 
critical motivating factor for teachers. Their accountability will be ensured 
through periodic review by a group that represents (and has the confidence of) 
the peers, parents, employers and a cross-section of society. This will facilitate the 
development of an ‘ungraded school system’ where every child can learn at her 
own pace, where differently abled children can be provided with whatever suits 
them, unless the challenge is so severe as to require expertise that is available only 
in special schools. The learners will be assessed on the extent to which they have 
achieved the goals of education, specified in the curriculum frameworks and not 
on academic, discipline-based bookish knowledge. 

Admittedly, the policies suggested are radical. I would urge every reader of the 
book to reflect and see whether or not all the problems emerging from the stories 
- including the critique in the Reveries - are taken care of, with this package of 
policies and then come up with better alternatives. 


Sharad Behar I.A.S 
Chief Secretary (retired) 
Government of Madhya Pradesh 
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Teacher Chatter 


Neeraja Raghavan and Vineeta Sood 


‘Hey dude!’ rang a familiar voice across the crowded lobby of the five 
star hotel. 

Praveen turned around to find his former colleague, Sumit walking up to him 
with a beaming smile on his face. Looking dapper in a grey suit and tie, he shook 
Praveen’s hand as he asked: ‘What are YOU doing here? Thought you’d quit the 
company?’ 

Praveen pointed to his name-tag with a grin; ‘I represent the folks you now 
serve, Sumitl’ he replied. ‘After all, a conference on “Technology in School 
Education” should have a teacher too, right?’ 

Sumit laughed as he helped himself to a cup of coffee. Munching biscuits, the 
two friends stepped away from the coffee counter and continued chatting. 

‘Who leaves a well-paying job in a multinational company to become a 
teacher?’ Sumit asked, nudging Praveen. ‘I mean, come on, yaar\ Like, don’t you 
need a real job?’ 

Praveen stopped and stared at his friend. ‘What do you mean “real job”? I am 
in a “real job”! I teach children, children of varying ages and capabilities, five days 
a week and let me tell you: it’s hard work!’ 

Throwing his head back, Sumit laughed uproariously. ‘Are you seriously 
trying to tell me that teaching a bunch of school children is as hard as spending 
all your waking hours writing countless lines of code, dealing with cranky 
clients, chasing unrealistic deadlines ... not to mention, documenting every 
single little thing like it was God’s given word. Get real, man! And what do you 
get paid, anyway?’ 
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Before Praveen could respond, the next session was announced. Settling down 
again in the conference room, he was visibly troubled as Sumit’s words rang in 
his ears. 

He had been so excited when his Principal had asked him to attend a 
conference on ‘Technology in School Education’. As a new recruit to COURAGE 
TO CREATE school, he felt honoured to represent the school in this conference. 
What an opportunity, he thought, to network with teachers of other schools and 
debate on the pros and cons of the use of technology in the classroom! 

He received his first shock as soon as he arrived at the conference - when 
he read the profdes of the conference speakers listed in the registration packet. 
There was not a single practising teacher among them. There were, however, 
several IT professionals from reputed companies, a representative of UNESCO, 
a senior government official from the Education Department, a few Principals 
of schools and one or two authors of textbooks. Praveen soon realised that there 
were just about a dozen teachers like him in an audience of nearly two hundred. 
Dominating the crowd were software engineers and government officials from 
the Education Department. As the conference wore on, the experts took turns 
in telling the few teachers present how they should teach and use technology to 
make their classes more interactive and child-friendly. 

You would think, Praveen reflected wryly, that at least in the panel discussion, 
there would be a few teachers. After all, didn’t these techies want their end-users to 
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discuss the utility and value of their products? As the six panellists took their seats 
through the round of introductions, Praveen was surprised to see that there was 
only one (retired) teacher on the panel, whose simple elegance contrasted sharply 
with the flashy attire of the other panellists. Praveen was further disappointed to 
note that the organisers had cut short the panel discussion to just one hour, because 
these experts had to catch their flights, and ‘don’t we all know how terrible the 
traffic is in this city?’ When Praveen and a couple of other teachers tried to raise a 
question about ground realities in the classroom, they were airily dismissed thus: 
‘I’m sure if you tried hard enough, you could figure those things out.’ Another 
expert said, ‘I have come from afar to share my knowledge with you all. Now it is 
up to you to either dismiss it or make the best use of it.’ This resulted in an uneasy 
silence in the room. The retired teacher made a few occasional murmurs, but was 
quickly sidelined by the other panellists. Praveen noticed one of the teachers in the 
audience scribbling furiously in her notepad, as she whispered to her neighbour: 
‘If we had a proper career, we wouldn’t have to sit here and listen to these people. 
Look how well they speak and how well settled they look!’ 

During tea break, Praveen spotted the retired teacher, Rajender, standing all 
by himself, looking morose. He went up to him and asked cheerfully, ‘Hope you 
enjoyed the panel discussion?’ 

Smiling wryly, Rajender replied: ‘Hmm! Did you get that feeling, beta?. I 
am not sure why teachers were invited to such a conference, actually. The whole 
purpose seems to be to showcase software, and show off experts’ knowledge. With 
thirty years of teaching experience, it seems as though I have nothing much to 
share with anyone here ...’ 

Praveen spent the next fifteen minutes listening to a far more articulate 
Rajender than had been witnessed on the panel. In the remaining time, he met 
with the few other teachers present and exchanged mobile numbers and email 
addresses with them. By the time the conference ended, Praveen had a splitting 
headache and was bursting with questions: What was the place of a teacher in 
the larger system? Did a teacher have any voice at all? Why on earth did people 
opt to teach, if this was how they were regarded by the rest of society? By even 
themselves? 


❖ * * 
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Praveen sighed in exasperation as he stepped out of the Principal’s office. What 
was he supposed to be: a machine of sorts? 

He had gone to the Principal’s office to share with Mr Narasimhan his 
disappointment with the conference and to articulate the questions that it had 
raised for him. To his dismay, he was brusquely told, ‘You are still mentally in the 
conference, Praveen! Come back! There are real issues here that we have to deal 
with. Conferences are just a formality - all part of what is required these days to 
stay in the business.’ Turning to a pile of brochures on his desk, Mr Narasimhan 
handed Praveen a glossy pamphlet, and emphasised, ‘Make sure the students win 
a prize in this Inter School Science Exhibition!’ Upon noticing Praveen’s apparent 
displeasure at being told this, he hastened to add: ‘The management is prepared 
to lend you any support you may need for us to win this year’s trophy’ 

Despite his agitation, Praveen could not resist smiling at the irony. After all, 
he had run away from a well-paying IT job in a multinational company because 
he had been repelled by the aggressively competitive atmosphere during just two 
years of working there. Against the advice of almost all his friends (and to the 
chagrin of his deeply disappointed parents), he had switched to school teaching, 
hoping to fulfil his desire to nurture young minds in a relaxed atmosphere. And 
now - just six months into his new career - he found that he was being used as 
a means to win awards for the school in practically every scientific endeavour: 
quizzes, debates and exhibitions - the works! Whew! 

Praveen stepped into the noisy staffroom and looked around at the uniformly 
dreary faces of his colleagues. Was this how he would be, a few years down the 
line? The sparkle in his eyes snuffed out, seldom a good thing to say about his 
workday? Praveen had not yet found a kindred soul in the largely female staff 
body. His only other male colleagues (Shyam Sir, the PT Teacher, and Arun, the 
tabla teacher) were not to be seen right now in the staffroom. (Not that he would 
have had a vibrant conversation with them either.) 

‘Have you seen the circular yet?’ he heard Mrs Mehta ask Ms Sridharan 
anxiously. ‘We are being called one week earlier this summer: isn’t that a shame?’ 

‘But why? A whole week? That means we will get less than two months off in 
the summer ...’ Susmita Ma’am interjected, rolling her eyes in dismay. 

‘Oh no! My husband has already booked our tickets to Disneyland with the 
children!’ Ms Sridharan’s shrill voice rang out. 
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Several teachers joined in the angry discussion that followed: peppered with 
their displeasure around students’ conduct, management’s demands, parent 
teacher meetings, corrections, exams - just about everything that their daily work 
entailed! 

Seated at his desk, Praveen listened to the chorus of grumbles. As he held his 
head, he sank into thoughtful silence. Why had these teachers opted for this job? 
Had they? Or had they just slipped into the profession due to a lack of options? 
Some of them had been in this profession — why, in this very school — for close to 
two decades. What sustained them? He had found it impossible to stay in his first 
job for more than two years, and now, in his second job, he could already see his 
patience running thin. 

The website of COURAGE TO CREATE school boasted of allowing each 
child to learn at his/her own pace, with no comparisons or competition. And here 
he was, being asked to ensure that the students win every wretched competition 
there was ... how he wished he could talk to someone who would understand 
his angst! 

❖ * * 

It was the weekend after the competition and Praveen had just finished uploading 
the pictures of the recent Science Exhibition on the school’s website (no, they 
had not won the trophy, much to Mr Narasimhan’s dismay). How much longer 
was he going to have to pitch in for these computer-related tasks? It took so 
much of his time away from preparing for classes, he thought resentfully. Surely 
the computer teacher could learn how to do these things? Just because he had 
worked at an IT company for two years, Mr Narasimhan did not have to dump 
every computer-related, science-competition-related, administration-software- 
development task on him ... As his frustration mounted, he decided to take 
a coffee break. Lost in thought, Praveen ambled into the coffee shop nearby 
and his eyes rested on a familiar figure seated at the corner table in the far 
end. It was Mr Rajender, the retired teacher that he had met in the conference! 
Rajender looked up and waved. Relieved to find some company, Praveen quickly 
gravitated towards that table, grateful for a sympathetic ear. He decided to seek 
Rajender’s counsel on the problem that he had faced during the recent science 
exhibition. 
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‘Sir, how does one decide what is right and wrong when it comes to the use 
of technology with students? I mean, when can one be guilty of overusing it, and 
when can one be accused of throwing the baby out with the bath water?’ 



Rajender looked at him appreciatively as he answered, "Beta, during my time, 
there was no technology. Well, we had chalk, pens, paper, printed books - they 
counted as technology in those days, but we weren’t bombarded with digital 
media back then. I don’t know if I am the right person to help with technology- 
related problems. But I am curious to know what problems a young teacher like 
you can face with technology.’ 

Praveen continued, ‘See, sir, in our school, there was a rule that we should 
not employ technology at all except during computer classes. I fought with the 
management to allow me to use the Internet, as it would empower students 
to prepare well for the science exhibition. When I asked students to gather 
information in order to plan our projects, to my surprise, all of them came up 
with almost identical responses downloaded from the Internet. When I tried to 
engage them in discussion around the papers that they had prepared, they were 
unable to articulate anything meaningful. They hadn’t even read the information 
that they had cut and pasted from the Internet. They had simply collated the 
bits and taken colour printouts of the results. So I had to abandon the idea of 
using the Internet with my students.’ He paused before he added, ‘Isn’t it sad? 
Technology, if used intelligently, can enhance students’ learning and help them 
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develop new skills. But now I think the school may have been right about banning 
technology completely because it can give rise to cheating and dishonesty.’ 

Rajender, who had been listening patiently until now, nodded as he said, ‘That 
must be so disappointing for a creative and enthusiastic teacher like you, Praveen. 
Now, banning the use of technology does seem like an easy way to discourage the 
kind of questionable practices you described. But I have a different take on it.’ 

Praveen perked up as Rajender continued, ‘Though I have never used 
technology with my students, these ethical questions are always part of a teacher’s 
life. It is up to a teacher to find an answer that empowers the students and the 
process. Let me think - I may have an idea ...’ 

Praveen sat up as he said, ‘Oh, yes sir! I am open to anything. I would like my 
teaching practice to benefit from digital technology. My question is how to strike 
a balance.’ 

After a pause, Raj ender went on: ‘You can enable your students to use technology 
ethically, and to their utmost benefit. A few questions are coming to my mind - 
which, if you agree, can be posed to your students, before you open them up to 
the world of technology in school: Can every piece of information that you read be 
100 per cent true? What is needed for you to be convinced that a particular piece 
of information is true? Can you specify these evidences or describe how you can go 
about gathering them? Can you rephrase the information from the source, so that 
not more than three words per paragraph are borrowed directly from it? Can you 
document the sections that seem dubious to you and describe how you intend to 
clarify your doubts? Can you also cite the source from which you have taken bits of 
information? Pose such questions and then see how they respond.’ 

Praveen jumped with excitement, ‘Brilliant, sir! I never thought like this! I can 
see how this could really work.’ And they spoke excitedly about how an exercise 
such as this would awaken the critical reader and ethical researcher in the student. 
A dejected Praveen had dawdled into the coffee shop - and a hopeful, excited 
Praveen now briskly walked out. 

As he returned home, he marvelled at how quickly Mr Rajender had come 
up with such a sound plan. What wisdom! He also remembered how he had 
sometimes found support while discussing certain issues with his childhood 
friend Chandani, who was his senior in college and now a teacher in another 
school. Both of them would occasionally propose solutions to the problems 
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encountered in their classrooms and staffrooms. He mused, ‘Amazing how the 
collective wisdom that lies inside experienced teachers can enrich young teachers 
like me - if only there was a way to make such wisdom accessible to the entire 
teaching community! Why don’t teachers share their learnings and struggles with 
each other? So much learning can come out of sharing these experiences within 
the staff body of any given school!’ But he had not seen anyone engaging in such 
exchanges in his own school so far. 

❖ * ❖ 


There was such a vacuum here: in six months of working in this school, he had not 
found anyone with whom he could talk about the questions that were clamouring 
for his attention. All his energy was taken up in meeting everyday demands, and 
this seemed to be true of all the other teachers as well. 

‘Even if there are like-minded teachers like me,’ he pondered, ‘I haven’t had a 
moment’s breathing space to find them! It’s just rush-rush-rush, all the time!’ In 
the hours that followed, Praveen felt a noticeable lightening of the heart. It took 
some time for him to realise that it was the simple act of reaching out to Rajender 
that had lifted his spirits. 

Delving into the conference registration packet, he pulled out a complimentary 
CD, which invited him to create an online discussion forum. Praveen now felt an 
overwhelming urge to connect with other teachers. He wondered if he could use 
the forum to draw some of the teachers that he had recently met at the conference 
into an enriching discussion. He titled the forum TEACHER CHATTER and 
briskly began sending out invites to them all. 


Te(7CheR 

Chc^tteR 


Praveen: Hi guys! Back in school, all of you? How did you guys 
find the conference? What was your takeaway from there? 


Would teachers respond? He wondered. Unlike most of his friends, Praveen was 
not addicted to social media. So it was not until the following weekend that he 
checked the forum, and was he surprised! There were quite a few responses to his 
query... 
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Joydeep: Good to reconnect, Proveen, after that wasteful 
conference! Wasn't the conference mainly from the techie's 
vantage point? What was there in it for us, teachers, yaar? 
My takeaway question was: do teachers matter? 

Shalini Gupta: Yes, the teacher hardly seems to matter. This reminds me of 
the party where I went with a friend who was working with UNESCO. Another 
guest was interrogating her about her job and outlook - particularly on the 
subject of education. Seeing her clearly tiring of his pompous questions, 
I tried to rescue my friend by answering one of them, but was cut short 
and bluntly told, 'I wanted an expert's view. You are just a feacher\' I was 
stunned. Worse, standing beside him was his wife - herself a high school 
teacher - who just laughed away the entire conversation. 

Rajender: I think every one of us will have such stories. In my hometown, 
the local grocery store owner once approached me with a strange request. 
He asked me to accompany his fifteen-year-old son to (and from) the Board 
Exam Centre, as he could not incur the loss that would result from leaving 
his business unattended for half a day. When I pointed out that I had a job 
too, and that many young students would miss their classes if I absented 
myself, he could not see that as being in any way as bad as his loss of half 
a day's business! 

Supriya: Oh god! That is so typical of our money-centric society, isn't it? 
Bet they would never have asked a doctor to step in for such help! That's 
because doctors have always been respected ... 

Priya Kashyap: But it wasn't always like this in India, right? ! recall my 
parents telling me stories of how the teacher in the village was always a 
highly respected figure. Teachers never made that much money - that is 
true - but they were respected by society in those days. 

Praveen: All this makes me wonder, then - why would anyone opt to 
become a teacher, if this is how we are regarded? 


TeacheR 

Ch(7tteR 
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Joydeep: Why would anyone opt to teach, yaar? With a master's in physics, 
I didn't land the corporate job that I wanted. The physics teacher in the 
neighbourhood school had just left, and they offered me that post. Haan, 
bhai, it's all a question of our daily bread finally ...! 

Supriya: I just wanted to get some job: any job, I mean. And this is what I 
got! Still new to teaching, though ... this is my first year. 

Kamini Goel: I always wanted to be a social worker. That's why I did my 
master's in social work. I come from a family of teachers, you know. When 
I married an Army man, and we moved from one city to another, the only 
job that I could easily get was that of a teacher ... even though I wanted 
something better for myself. 

Chandani; Arre, Rajender/i and Goel Ma'am, my family, too! Pafaa hai, 
in my case, I grew up feeling that teaching is a very lively thing to do on a 
day-to-day basis. It never becomes boring as every child is different and 
every situation is different. Plus working hours and breaks are so aligned 
with one's family life - aur kya chahiye? 

Shalini Gupta: Yes, indeed! Becoming a teacher was an unquestioned 
destination for me. And now I am Principal of a school ... still learning the 
ropes, though! 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Praveen had had a very frustrating day. The Principal had given permission for 
certain classes to be cancelled in order to practise for the Independence Day 
celebrations, and of course, Praveen’s carefully planned physics and chemistry 
classes for Grades VII and VIII had been struck off without any consultation 
with him! 

‘Now, when I am asked why I did not complete the syllabus, I will cite this,’ 
he fumed. Then he caught himself He realised that he was beginning to sound 
exactly like the others in the staffroom! Clutching at the first opportunity to shift 
the blame on external factors: oh my god! If he could get sucked into this negative 
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pattern of thinking so quickly, could he really blame the long timers for being 
so completely entrenched in it? That would probably be him, if he stayed in this 
school long enough. 

Scuttling away into a quiet corner in the computer lab (all computer classes 
had been cancelled, too), Praveen opened Teacher Chatter to take his mind 
off such depressing possibilities ... after all, he had recently shared his coffee 
shop interaction with Rajender and then posed an interesting question to the 
respondents of his first post: have any of you ever been enriched by the inputs of 
a colleague? 


Manas: Oh yes! It is not often that one finds a like-minded 
colleague, given the deep-rooted conditioning that we are all 
unconscious victims of So each time I spotted a potential mentor 
in a teacher, I always used the opportunity to my benefit... 

Supriya: How cool is that! I mean, finding mentors in colleagues? 

Chandani: Supriya, bilkul! I know exactly what you mean. You know, I 
once reached the end of my tether with a child in Grade V who was not 
responding to my best efforts. She was the daughter of a trustee and I could 
see that she was super confident that she could not but be promoted, no 
matter how she performed. I was so nervous with her that I appeared strict. 

Supriya: A nervous teacher appearing strict? That's so cool! 

Chandani: It wasn't so cool, though! But one day, when I shared my 
perception with an older colleague, she immediately sensed that this child 
was not pompous or arrogant, but was actually lacking in self-confidence. 
I decided to go along with that perception - I was so desperate, you seel 
And guess what? That shifted my entire approach, and caused a dramatic 
turnaround in that child! 

Priya Kashyap: Chandani, that is so remarkable! You went along with a 
perception that you were not yet convinced of - and then, your experience 
bore it out! How often do we even allow such a shift to occur! 


Te^icheR 

Ch(^tteR 
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Joydeep: I don't expect support from other teachers! See, I just depend on 
my confidence, yaar. I know that I will be able to do it. 

Amit: Hey folks! !t doesn't always have to be that we learn from other 
teachers. You know, ! have had a very powerful learning from students - 
when ! went around asking them how they regard exams. ! would love to 
share that tale with you all ... 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Praveen sank into his chair, happy about the day he had just had. The Archimedes’ 
Principle had evoked a lively debate amongst his Grade VIII students. He had also 
interacted with his colleague, Shloka, a biology teacher, and had been touched 
by her narrative. Shloka, a doctor by training, had told him that she was lost and 
needed support - which, she admitted, was so hard to find here. Smiling at the 
prospect of acquiring another participant for his forum, Praveen said: Are you on 
Teacher Chatter? No? Then why don’t you join the discussion there?’ Shloka was 
delighted and promised to respond to his forum invitation. 

As Praveen sipped his tea, he found himself reaching for his laptop. This 
project had definitely gripped his attention. He now found himself gravitating 
towards Teacher Chatter at every given opportunity. He was curious to see if the 
teacher network had responded to his request to share more of their stories of 
struggle and growth. 

Hs Hs * 


Rajender: Praveen, my first year of teaching was terrible, 
unhappy, confused. Beta, I was in a job that ! hated. ! felt 
trapped and angry. ! often heard my students say that ! was 
a very strict taskmaster. ! can now see that ! just stuck to 
'chalk and talk' method during the first few years - focusing 
completely on covering the content. 

Supriya: But then, Rajender//, why did you opt to become a teacher and 
then, remain a teacher all your life, ! mean, if you felt so trapped and angry? 


TeacheR 

ChaiitR 
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Rajender: Haan, befi, I lost my father early and had to take up the first job 
that was available. Thanks to my students, I stayed on! You see, students often 
looked for openings to casual conversations. They must have connected to 
something in me because they started sharing their personal problems. It 
was then that I saw that I had this great opportunity - that of moulding the 
next generation. This was the game changer for me. 

Shloka: Good morning, everyone! Thank you, Praveen, for introducing me 
to this forum. I am touched by your account, Rajender//. I am a doctor by 
training. I left my medical practice and became a teacher, because I felt 
trapped over there! ! thought that this is where real changes can take root. 

Supriya: That's awesome! ! never heard of a doctor turning into a teacher. 
! mean, unusual switch, no? 

Shloka: Yes. ! switched because ! felt compelled to take decisions that were 
not in the best interests of my patients but rather benefitted the bottom-lines 
of various industries - the pharmaceuticals, the diagnostics and the hospital 
management. ! found my conscience being challenged every single day. So 
! decided to quit. 

Rajender: Then teaching must have been a challenge. Dr Shloka? 

Shloka: Yes. ! was only given a fifteen-minute brief in the Principal's office 
and then left to figure things out on my own. 

Supriya: Isn't that awful, Shloka? Wouldn't it be nice if we could get some 
guidance - ! mean, at least in our first year of teaching? 

Shloka: Yes, but you know, being a doctor - ! discovered that ! could teach 
biology from a very live perspective - ! soon found that ! was good in the 
classroom. 

Shalini Gupta: Hmm. Funny how, for me, ! never found such things difficult. 
My difficulty was more with the management - the rules that they imposed 
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on teachers. In my first year, I often found myself giving explanations 
for trivialities - like why students were talking in class, even if they were 
discussing the lesson. I am acutely aware of this now, as a Principal. 

Priya Kashyap: Nice to know that being a teacher can make one a more 
sensitive Principal! Administrators need to be human ... 

Hs * * 

The next two weeks flew by with Praveen setting the papers for mid-term exams and 
correcting answer sheets. As if the school’s requirements relating to the setting of the 
question papers weren’t annoying enough (‘You must ensure that you include Board 
Exam types of questions as far as possible’), he found himself getting impatient with 
the children’s responses as well. They had participated commendably in class, and 
had even done the laboratory experiments with enthusiasm. But why was it that 
they had not shown a commensurate level of understanding in their answer sheets? 
Small wonder that he had not found any time at all to visit Teacher Chatter and 
this, of course, was adding to his restlessness. 

Tonight, he resolved that no matter what, he would connect with his tribe and 
read their responses to his most recent query. 

Praveen: Interesting. Willy nilly, we have all become teachers 
- only a few of us chose to do so. Rajender/i, I am tempted 
to ask - over the years, you must have gathered many 
interesting episodes that you can recount. With students, 
parents, teachers, the management - have you ever shared 
these stories with others? 

Rajender: You are right, beta. Like everyone here, I have lots of stories! 
But who is to listen? You happened to ask me for my take, the other day. 
How often do people even consider the fact that there is immense scope for 
learning from an experienced teacher? 

Shalini Gupta: Oh yes! I have many stories from my days as a teacher. 
And now, as a Principal, I also have thoughts on ways in which the two roles 


TeacheR 

ChaiitR 
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differ and interact. I think there is a lot that we can gain from documenting 
these perceptions. 

Elsa Daniels: You know, I have always loved reading, literature ... so, I 
wonder if I could turn anecdotes from my teaching career into a piece of 
reading, if not literature ...? Would anyone read them? 

Joydeep: When we hardly find the time to teach, assess, attend staff 
meetings and the rest - who is to sit and document our experiences, yaar? 
And moreover, like Ms Daniels says, who will care to read them? 

Manas: Very valid point, Joydeep Sir! Time is the biggest crunch, especially 
for teachers - but is there some way out? 

❖ * * 

Mr Narasimhan convened an urgent meeting of the entire staff body ‘to share 
something important’. He started by saying, ‘I have been thinking about why some 
of our students are so passive. I don’t find them thinking creatively at all. Why 
don’t they show some initiative? Why are they not curious enough? And imagine, 
I came across this interview with Mr Steve Wozniak, co-founder of Apple. What 
he said makes so much sense! According to him, the Indian education system is 
too rigid with its emphasis on examinations and bookish knowledge. It does not 
prepare its students for the 2P' century’ 

Praveen could not believe his ears. Wasn’t it just the other day that he had 
been pulled up for conducting a survey with Grade IX students on the relevance 
of physics in real life? Mr Narasimhan’s words rang loud and clear even now in 
his mind: ‘Do not waste your students’ time, Praveen. You are new and idealistic. 
But, at the end of the day, what pays is how well they perform in their exams. And 
your survey with students has no bearing whatsoever on their final exam.’ When 
Praveen had tried to explain how this kind of exploration could help them form a 
deep relationship with the subject and also develop their creative thinking, he was 
cut short, ‘Consider it a warning, Praveen. Stick to the curriculum.’ 

‘Then what has changed now? Does he even remember that conversation? 
Or is it because a renowned technology mogul, what’s more, the co-founder of 
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Apple and a foreigner is saying it, it is now the Gospel truth?’ As these thoughts 
raged in his mind, he remembered Shalini’s comment on Teacher Chatter. 
‘Was a teacher’s expertise valued and respected by anyone at all?’ He wondered. 
This online community of teachers had started forging bonds that felt so intimate 
and comfortable: why couldn’t they form a teaching-learning community? Slowly, 
an idea began forming in Praveen’s mind ... 

Praveen: You know, all this is making me think: don't we 
all have numerous stories that play out in our daily lives? 
And don't they all revolve around teaching, learning, failing, 
succeeding, confronting, ducking, valuing, humiliating - 
living, in short? 

Joydeep: Yaar, does anyone realise how much we think about our work, 
the challenges that we constantly face, the kind of pressures we have to deal 
with ... as teachers? 

Supriya: This discussion has helped me see that at least some of us regard 
our work as meaningful! I mean, it helps so much to talk to others who think 
like I do ... 

Chandani: Yes, Joydeep and Supriya, when we feel like this, why is it that 
the rest of the world regards our work as insignificant and routine? 

Elsa Daniels: But what can we do? Our profession does not qualify as a 
'good job' - money, prestige and movement up the hierarchy are necessary 
for that. How can you and I change this system? 

Praveen: We can't change the system overnight. But we can make a 
beginning by trying to change the way the teaching profession is perceived. 
I can see that we work hard, we delight in interacting with our students, we 
care forthem and we feel deeply about making learning fun and meaningful. 

Chandani: Yes, Praveen. But who's to know (or care) that there are teachers 
like us? And how on earth can we change perceptions of people out there? I 
mean, it's hard enough trying to change one's own perception of things ... 


TeacheR 

Chc^tteR 
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Praveen: Okay, guys, maybe I was stretching things too far. But we - 
teachers - need to stand up for ourselves. It really bothers me when teachers 
themselves regard their profession as being inferior. So others treat it that 
way too! Listen, let's share our stories with some writers - and let them put 
those stories out into the world for people to read and discuss. Even in my 
short time as a teacher, I have a few tales to tell ... I'm sure that experienced 
teachers like you will have hundreds of fascinating stories! 

Supriya: What a fantastic idea! Spinning yarns is always fun, ! mean - and 
drawing from our everyday stories to spin them is even better. I'm in! 

Amit: So am !! 

Manas: Agreed. Let's share our true stories and stand up for the teaching 
community. ! am with you, gang! 

Praveen: Cool! So send in your teaching tales, guys! Let's set the ball 
rolling! 

❖ * * 

Praveen felt energised as he returned to his lesson planning for the next day. What 
had started out as an effort just to vent out his frustrations and pose some burning 
questions - with no grand plan in mind - resulted in something so exciting! 
Perhaps a story or two would roll in - and this could feed into further discussion 
on this online forum? 

What took him completely by surprise was the pace at which the stories 
simply poured in - stories of all sizes written by teachers new and experienced, 
characters so real that they popped out of pages, questions so intense that he could 
barely stop thinking about them ... whoever thought that there was so much 
drama in a teacher’s life? So much of the macrocosm in the microcosm? Whew! 
Dull? Routine? Insignificant and unambitious? Not as far-reaching and impactful 
as a well-paying corporate job? He dearly wished to challenge any reader of these 
tales to continue to hold that opinion. 

And these are the stories that fill the pages which follow ... 



Correction, Please! 

Neeraja Raghavan and Vineeta Sood 


MATTERS OF CONCERN 

The pile of notebooks slipped from Ms Daniels’ tired arms and catapulted down 
the Senior School staircase. 

‘Boys! Help me gather these notebooks!’ she appealed in her high-pitched voice. 
With poorly concealed smirks, the Grade XII boys (who were climbing up the 
stairs after recess) began to scramble down the steps, and some of them used the 
opportunity to bump into the girls in their ‘eagerness’ to help their beleaguered 
history teacher. 



Pushing her gold-rimmed glasses up her broad nose, Ms Daniels frowned at 
the unnecessary contact between the two genders, but restrained herself as she 
gratefully collected the books that were swiftly returned to her. 

‘Thank you, thank you, boys! Oh dear, what a thing to happen!’ she mumbled. 

As she began returning to the staffroom, unaware of the brown cover of 
one of the notebooks dangling from the hem of her skirt, she provided enough 
amusement for the Senior School for the rest of the term. 
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With a thud, Ms Daniels dropped the unwieldy pile of notebooks on to her 
table in the staffroom and sank into the only armchair with a cushion. ‘Phew!’ she 
sighed, as the dangling brown cover swayed down to the floor gracefully. 

The staffroom was buzzing with the news of the hurriedly announced staff 
meeting. 

‘The new Principal is in a hurry to assert herself, yaar^" Joydeep Sir declared, 
in his booming voice. ‘She has hardly taken over, and she wants an unscheduled 
staff meeting!’ 

‘No way! I cannot stay back on a Friday! My long weekend begins early! I have 
plans,’ said the Middle School physics teacher, Prabha, with a dismissive toss of 
her head. 

‘We can’t NOT attend it, Prabha!’ responded Mrs Krishnamurthy, knitting 
her brows into a tight frown. ‘It’s against protocol.’ 

‘Don’t we have enough of a workload with so many classes? How can we also 
attend meeting after meeting?!’ Ms Shashi asked no one in particular. Her usually 
anxious expression was now coupled with exasperation. 

It was a disgruntled bunch of teachers that assembled in the Meeting Room 
that Friday afternoon. Although a few had smiles on their faces for the sake of 
propriety, the drooping shoulders and wilting body language of the rest did not 
go unnoticed by Ms Gupta, the new Principal. 

But then, Ms Gupta was as unlike a Principal as anyone could be. 

She barely reached the shoulders of the average Grade XII student and her 
thin frame was in sharp contrast to her predecessor’s intimidating persona. Her 
thick, black hair was braided into a short plait, which, but for her sari, would 
allow her to pass off as a Grade XII girl. Even her tone was seldom imperious 
- but there was a clarity in her speech which immediately caught most people’s 
attention. So it was not until she spoke that the teachers straightened up and 
took notice of her, for most of them had missed her entry. You see, she looked 
like one of them, new and unassuming as she was. In fact, no one stood up 
as she entered the meeting room, something quite unprecedented in JOY OF 
LEARNING SGHOOL. 

In a calm and ringing voice, the diminutive sari-clad figure greeted them, 
smiling as she took her seat. She brushed a few loose strands of hair away from her 
face, and adjusted the pleats of her canary yellow sari, as she spoke. 
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‘Teachers, I hope you will believe me when I say that I hate to take up your 
time like this. I will get straight to the point so that you can take the school bus 
home and not have to stay back after school hours. You see, I am very concerned 
about a matter that has reached a head, and I would like for us all to brainstorm 
a way out of it,’ she said, with an easy smile. 

Sullen faces looked back at her in silence. Get on with it, was the unspoken 
message from the staff body. One or two bold teachers even looked pointedly at 
the clock on the wall behind the Principal. 

Apparently unconcerned at their lack of engagement, Ms Gupta continued, 
with a more serious expression on her face: ‘There have been far too many 
complaints from parents of students across the school, of homework as well as class 
work not being properly corrected. I have gone through some random notebooks 
and found that many of these complaints are well-founded. Incorrect answers have 
often been marked right, and correct answers have sometimes been overlooked. 
This has resulted in some students’ scores being less than they should be.’ 

Some feet shuffled, some eyes turned downcast. However, most teachers just 
stared back at the Principal in stony silence. Ms Shashi chewed gum nonchalantly 
as she tapped her fingers on the table. 

Forcing a smile, Ms Gupta continued: ‘Today, some senior students told me 
that they are not getting their Record Books corrected in time for them to prepare 
for the Unit Tests. I wonder if we can examine why such things are happening - or 
shall we say, why certain things are not happening?’ 

Ms Gupta waited for a response. The silence continued. Not a soul stirred. 

Finally, unable to bear the awkwardness, Joydeep Sir spoke in his booming 
voice: ‘Madam, we will try and rectify the situation under your valuable guidance.’ 
His verbal assurance did not make his bushy eyebrows seem any less intimidating, 
however. 

Slowly, others began to nod assent. There were mumbles of ‘We will look 
into the matter. Madam’ and ‘It will not happen again’. Feet shuffled, some sighs 
were now audible. 

Ms Gupta smiled brightly and nodded. ‘Yes, I am sure a responsible school 
like ours will not allow such a situation to continue. And I want to join you all 
in ensuring that it does not continue. So I would like you to join me in a set of 
workshops that I will conduct on the theme of Gorrections. We will have these 
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sessions during the first two periods of every Saturday, when our students can be 
assigned some self-study. I invite you all to please attend these sessions and at the 
end, we can collectively arrive at an optimal resolution of this issue. Thank you, 
teachers! I will not hold you back any more. Please catch your bus home and enjoy 
the long weekend.’ 

So saying, Ms Gupta rose from her seat and nimbly stepped out of the 
Meeting Room. No sooner did her back turn than all the teachers rushed out to 
catch the bus and head home. Chattering with each other as they headed out, the 
workshops that had been announced were not the topic of discussion just yet. 
What was more important was the prospect of the much awaited long weekend. 

When Independence Day fell on a Monday, who cared about anything else? 

IN THE STAFFROOM 

It was Tuesday morning, tea break, 11:00 a.m. There was lively chatter in the 
staffroom. Teachers were engrossed in sharing their long weekend outings and the 
fun that they had had. 

Ms Krishnamurthy settled her ample frame into her chair, and her diamond 
earrings caught the sunlight beaming in through the window. Stirring her cup 
of tea, she said: ‘This long weekend, the children were home. So we went out of 
town. It was a nice escape. So difficult nowadays to get time together with the 
children!’ 

Clad in a dapper grey safari suit, Joydeep Sir stooped down to 
Ms Krishnamurthy from his six-feet-two inches to say: ‘That’s good to hear from 
you, Ms Krishnamurthy! You are usually so overworked ... We were invited over 
for many meals. Three invitations over three days! Had sumptuous food and also 
went shopping.’ 

As Mrs Mathew entered the room, she overheard Joydeep. Laughingly, 
she blurted out: ‘I can bet, it is always about food with you, Joydeep!’ Only 
Mrs Mathew could get away with such a joke, for Joydeep smiled good-naturedly 
at her and remained silent. Turning away from him, she continued, ‘And what did 
you do, Raghav?’ 

Freshly recruited Raghav was not expecting to be asked about his weekend. He 
looked up shyly at grey-haired Mrs Mathew, and sipping his tea, stuttered, ‘um, 
I ... I went to ...’ Before he could say anything further, a visibly tired Ms Shashi 
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said with a sigh: ‘Just one extra day! And you all are talking as if you are back from 
a month-long vacation. I only slept and corrected notebooks. What a pain in the 
neck correction is!’ She pushed her spectacles over her tousled head, and wiped 
the sweat off her brow. Somehow, her short hair never did look like it had been 
groomed. 

Joydeep sprung out of his chair and straightened up as he said: ‘That reminds 
me, don’t you think our new Principal is a bit weird? She does not even look like 
a Principal, Shashi responded disdainfully: ‘I don’t know whether she looks 
like a Principal or not. She sure doesn’t behave like one!’ 

Mrs Mathew smiled and spoke in her characteristically calm tone: ‘Though 
she does try hard.’ 

The Middle School physics teacher, Ms Prabha (who had recently returned 
from a long leave of absence) intervened: ‘Remember how Mr Handa was? He 
would have blasted us and walked out of the room had we been as disinterested as 
we were in what he was saying. The poor lady doesn’t know what she’s in for!’ She 
looked at the others mischievously, thumping her heavy hand on the table as she 
broke into peals of loud laughter. None of this was unexpected from Ms Prabha, 
who was known for her foot-in-the-mouth moments. (She was the teacher to be 
advised most often by Mrs Mathew: ‘Think before you speak, Prabha!’) 

After a pause, young and pretty Ms Chandani (who had been listening to 
the conversation quietly till now) butted in: ‘But in the tnA, pataa hai, we all 
sat up and heard what she said.’ Her gentle face slowly creased into a smile 
as she spoke. This drew immediate reactions from some senior teachers. 
Joydeep frowned at Chandani and snorted: ‘Huh!! Hardly! And what is this 
about workshops on corrections? Now, she will teach us how to correct our 
students’ notebooks, haanV Ms Daniels peered through her gold-rimmed 
glasses and concurred emphatically: ‘Already there is so much work. Now, 
this burden of extra work. I am not going to attend the workshops!’ 

Ms Krishnamurthy’s expression became serious, as she cautioned: ‘You know 
this is against the protocol of the school. You cannot miss any meeting called for 
by the Principal or the management, even if you know it’s going to be a waste 
of time.’ 

Raghav couldn’t resist adding: ‘She sounds like she knows what she is talking 
about. Maybe we shouldn’t judge her like this?’ Joydeep sneered: ‘Raghav, you 
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enthusiastic young dude, you have no clue how things work here! Just wait, yaar 
— you will get to know by and by!’ 

Chandani looked at Raghav reassuringly, and mustered up the courage to say 
softly: 'Pataa haP. I am really looking forward to these workshops.’ 

Immediately, she became the focus of several glares and frowns. She quickly 
excused herself and left: the staffroom. The art teacher Mrinal had been silently 
listening to the conversation, twirling his slender fingers around the paintbrush that 
was always in his hands. He usually refrained from engaging in such conversations. 
Just then, the bell rang and many teachers left the staffroom for their respective classes. 

CONNECTING OVER CORRECTIONS 

The squash court was a noisy place on the first Saturday morning of Ms Gupta’s 
sessions. Teachers who filed in ten to fifteen minutes late were surprised to find a 
smiling Principal standing at the door to greet them. She was holding a box in her 
hands, and requested each of them to pick a Post-it slip. Her bustling enthusiasm 
and cheerful disposition seemed to enlarge her diminutive frame. 

As they settled down to read their chits, Ms Gupta went up to the front and 
announced: ‘Teachers, I think the chits are pretty self explanatory. So I request 
you to please answer the questions posed on the chits. It would be nice if you 
filled them in without discussion, as I want to know your individual opinions.’ 

‘Madam, should we write our names at the end?’ Joydeep asked, with his 
characteristic scowl. 

Laughingly, Ms Gupta answered: ‘How quickly we become students again, 
don’t we, Joydeep Sir?’ 

Mrs Mathew interrupted briskly: ‘I’m sure Ma’am will know who writes what 
anyway! What does it matter if we enter our names or not?’ 

Ms Gupta responded: ‘Actually, I am more interested in knowing WHAT you 
write, rather than WHO wrote it... so it really isn’t important for you to sign the 
slips, but feel free to sign if you feel like, teachers!’ 

Amidst lively chatter, the teachers began writing on little yellow slips. Some 
of them could not resist peeping over their shoulders to see what the other had 
written. Ms Gupta noticed all this with a smile, and pointed to the large bulletin 
board that Bansidhar had set up at the rear end of the squash court. ‘Here is where 
you can post your slips. Teachers!’ she announced. 
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How long does it take you to 
correct one set of worksheets? 

I am an experienced teacher and 
so the time that I take has gone 
down considerably over the years. 
At a glance, I can tell whether or 



What is the first word 
that comes to your mind 
when you see a pile of 
notebooks to be 
corrected? Curiosity. I 
wonder how the 


How long does it take 
you to correct one set of 
worksheets? Since I teach 
language, it takes me 
anywhere between an 
hour and three hours to 
correct 25 worksheets. 



There were a few titters and knowing glances as teachers walked around the 
bulletin board and read the posted slips. Ms Gupta, however, maintained a 
smiling countenance and proceeded to briskly direct the teachers to the next part 
of the workshop. 

‘Here I have with me some photocopies of corrected answer scripts,’ she said, 
pointing to a sheaf of papers on the table. ‘These are not from our school. They 
are downloaded from the Internet. I have arranged them subject-wise. Would 
you please select answer scripts from the subject pile that you teach, and give 
your opinion on how they have been corrected? You can use grades like A for 
Excellently Corrected, B for Moderately Well Corrected, C for Poorly Corrected 
and D for Not Corrected At All. Feel free to discuss with your colleagues, if you 
wish, and grade them jointly’ 

The teachers began to search for answer scripts from each of their subjects, 
and examined them, their curiosity clearly aroused. There was eager chatter as 
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teachers of the same subject sat together to compare their views on the same 
answer scripts. Shashi and Prabha, however, were visibly disengaged. Nudging 
Ms Daniels, Prabha whispered: ‘What’s the point of this all?’ Shashi nodded in 
agreement as she threw her hands up in despair. Some groups broke out into 
heated arguments over their differences of opinion, while others were engaged in 
more tempered exchanges. 

Ms Gupta quickly went around the room, stopping at groups every now and 
then, and checking if they needed any clarifications to carry out the exercise. ‘Do 
you want us to give reasons for our grading of the correction?’ Raghav asked. 
Standing behind the Principal, Joydeep rolled his eyes with a ‘why-are-you- 
making-us-do-more-work’ expression. Ms Gupta answered with a smile: ‘That 
would be even better, Raghav! Sure, please feel free to clarify the basis of your 
assessment!’ 

It was a lively session, with teachers going through several papers in each of 
their subjects, and when the workshop drew to a close, most were surprised at 
how quickly the time had passed. 

‘Thank you, teachers!’ said Ms Gupta, rising as the bell rang for tea break. ‘I 
have asked our computer teacher to help us with creating an internal chat room. 
We can use this to communicate amongst ourselves. In brief, Ajit, could you 
please explain how we can use it?’ 

Glad in faded jeans, young Ajit stepped forward and explained: ‘We will 
begin by creating an anonymous chat room, which means you can chat without 
anyone knowing your identity. Now, should you wish to get a separate account 
for yourself, I can create one for you - in which case, the name of the sender will 
be displayed.’ 

Ms Gupta stepped off the squash court saying: ‘Ajit, please post a note on the 
staffroom notice board on the procedure to access the chat room. Thank you!’ 

STAFFROOM CHATTER 

Usually, the pressing matters of the week gone by would surface on Monday 
morning during Tea Break. However, it was a tense teatime this Monday morning, 
with an unusual silence pervading the staffroom. 

Finally, Joydeep could not stand it anymore. He broke the silence in his loud 
baritone, ‘What was that on Saturday morning, haanV Some heads looked up at 
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him with understanding. Ms Daniels and Shashi quietly nodded. Shashi grabbed 
the opportunity to vent her frustrations, ‘Complete waste of time! What am I 
going to gain from writing how I feel when I see a pile of notebooks in front of me?’ 

Ms Daniels blurted, ‘Or how long it takes to correct a worksheet or a notebook? 
Just adds to my paperwork, I tell you!’ 

Prabha giggled, drawing everyone’s attention as she said, ‘Don’t forget having 
to mark answer sheets corrected by other people. That was the height of it all!’ 

Mrs Mathew patted her bun lightly as she interjected, ‘Actually I was cross till 
Sunday evening about this. Then it occurred to me, I had never thought of how 
this part of my responsibility impacts me. And I realised that those questions had 
actually set me thinking about it.’ 

Confronted with this unexpected support for the workshop from Mrs Mathew, 
Joydeep was provoked. Dismissing the view of a senior teacher like Mrs Mathew 
was not something anyone did in the school. So he burst out: ‘But how is that 
going to help in easing the load of corrections that we have or even improve the 
quality of our corrections?’ 

As she brushed away the hair that had entangled with her diamond earrings, 
Ms Krishnamurthy said in her characteristically caustic way, ‘I didn’t find anything 
that made me think or gave me answers. At most, I was made aware of how 
careless some teachers can be when they mark the answer sheets of their students. 
But it is a requirement to attend these workshops. So I might as well attend the 
workshops without fretting about them. Who knows? In the end I might even 
learn something!’ 

While Shashi looked at Ms Krishnamurthy, puzzled, Joydeep and 
Ms Daniels retorted almost in unison, ‘Really? Learn what?’ ‘She didn’t even 
tell us anything!’ 

Shashi joined the fierce resistance, ‘And I have better things to do with my 
time. Does anyone see any possibility of learning anything or easing any pressure 
of corrections by this stunt?’ 

Mrs Mathew shook her grey head disapprovingly, as Chandani and Raghav 
exchanged uncomfortable glances. Prior experience, however, had taught the two 
young teachers to stay quiet. Long-legged Mrinal entered the room humming 
a song and quickly stopped, conscious of some pointed looks. Realising that 
he had been caught on the wrong foot, he immediately became very quiet and 
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asked slowly, ‘Something wrong? Is everything alright?’ There was no response. 
Sensing the tension in the air, and in an attempt to keep the conversation 
going, he said, ‘I almost missed my teatime today. I was helping two of my 
students finish their paintings.’ As soon as he spoke, the bell rang, marking the 
end of readme. 

While leaving the room, Joydeep said, ‘Mrinal not almost, you surely 
missed your teatime today, bhai.’ Everyone dispersed. Mrinal looked at Raghav 
enquiringly. Raghav answered quickly, ‘I have to rush for a class now. I’ll explain 
later ...’ Chandani pitched in, as she was leaving the room, saying: 'Kuch nahin. 
Everyone is upset about last Saturday morning.’ 

‘Was that all?’ Mrinal heaved a sigh of relief as he prepared to leave. 



Chandani 

Online 


m V. : 


Hey Raghav, free for a short chat? 


- Chandani 17:20 


Sure Chandanj^ All well?_ _ - Raghav 17:23 _ 

Oh yes. All well. Just wondering about why is everyone so resistant to Principal Ma'am's proposal and the 
session? A/so kvun hoi? - Chandani 17:27 'A' 


Ya! I mean, I really enjoy her quiet confidence and exuberance. And the lady knows what she is doing. 
That gives me confidence. -Raghav 17:32 

Exactly. Honestly, I got a lot of insights as I have been thinking about the seemingly simple questions she 
raised.^^j^Chandani 17:37^, 

And her move to give corrected answer sheets was brilliant. Chandani, I think Ms Gupta understands the 
human mind and there is a lot to learn from her if we stay open. -Raghav 17:44 


I was thinking of the same. It just struck me that I need to be doubly attentive while marking answer 
sheets. Thank you, Raghav. I too feel like that. I'm feeling a lot better. I am not alone. Koi tho sooth hoi! 

- Chandani 17:55 


Same here. Good to know I have company ... saying anything in the staffroom can fetch very intimidating 
reactions. - Raghav 18:03 


You are right.lt is scary. That is why we are talking like this here and not in the staffroom. Thanks. Ok bye. 
Cu tomorrow. - Chandani 18:07 

Hahaha. So true. Getting mutual support here. So thank you. Bye, cu. - Raghav 18:18 
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FRIDAY MORNING 

Shalini Gupta sat in her office with her head in her hands. The week had gone by 
in a whirl. She had not found the time to go through the teachers’ evaluation of 
the corrected answer sheets, until now. 

Oh dear! This was not the sort of beginning that she had envisaged in this school. 
Her previous experience in an alternative school had not quite prepared her for this 
kind of environment. ‘How litde these teachers must notice their own students’ 
work! This is evident from the fact that they didn’t even notice that I had slipped in a 
few of their own corrected sheets in the set “from the Internet”!’ she thought ruefully. 

It was difficult to counter the waves of despair that were overwhelming her. 
Perhaps the chat messages would lift her spirits? Ajit had told her that many 
messages had rolled in. Shalini began running through the messages that the 
teachers had posted. 


Madam, could you tell me what is the use of writing on these slips? 


I found this workshop to be a waste of time. I could not understand the point of asking us to 
mark someone else’s badly corrected answer sheets. 


Those questions on the slips were helpful. I have been thinking about them and getting many 
insights. It was fun marking the answer sheets. I can see that I have to be very attentive while 
doing so ... What else? I’m not sure. I am ready to play along to see what it opens up for me. 


I was very skeptical about the workshop till Sunday evening. Then it started sinking in. I have 
never thought about what happens to me when I sit with corrections. I will definitely watch 
myself when I am correcting any work. Mrs Mathew 


I cannot see any point in either answering those questions or correcting those marked answer 
sheets. Except us knowing how badly some teachers mark the answer sheets. Complete waste 
of time! Do you have any better ideas, Madam? 


I am a new teacher. Still, corrections have bothered me in the past few months. Reflecting on 
those questions has been helpful. I was paying attention to how I felt as I sat with the pile of 
notebooks and realised how unfair I was being to the students. Raghav 


And I have yet not marked any answer sheets. I got lots of insights about what goes in a 
teacher’s mind while correcting answer sheets. What it can mean to a student. What can be my 
rationale for corrections, etc. Raghav 


I can’t see anything coming out of it except increasing our work load. Can anyone explain the 
benefits of these exercises? 


Be honest, guys! Why are you trying to please the authority? You found it meaningful? Really? 
I mean, come on guys! Ms Prabha 


Teachers like me who give detailed notes don’t need to worry about the quality of correction. If 
students answer according to my notes, that is enough. All answers are more or less aligned. 
You see, all my students get equal exposure. Ms Krishnamurthy 
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With a sigh, Shalini reached out to answer the intercom, which had been ringing 
off the hook. Oh, dear! She had totally forgotten about the meeting with a parent 
at 11 a.m. Closing the laptop, she asked her secretary to send the parent in right 
away. A flustered middle-aged gentleman popped his head through the half-open 
door, asking; ‘Madam, may I come in?’ 

And then followed a half hour that Shalini later recounted as one of the worst 
half hours she’d ever spent at this school. For the irate father had brought with 
him samples of ‘corrected’ work done by his daughter in Grade X. In anger and 
despair, he shared with Shalini page after page of overlooked errors, incorrect 
answers marked right, entirely uncorrected assignments - and so much else! 
Shalini found that she could not focus after a point. It took every last scrap of her 
energy and patience to assure the parent that she was already working on this issue 
and that she would be addressing it as a top priority. 

‘But my daughter has to write 
a Board Exam this year. Madam!’ 
boomed the furious father. ‘We have 
been facing such issues since a long 
time - but were never heard. You 
seem to be a Principal who will listen, 
which is why I am bringing this 
matter to your attention. Madam!’ 

‘I am sorry that you didn’t 
feel heard in the past. We are as 
concerned about it as you are. Sir. 

Please rest assured that I will set this 
right.’ Shalini led him to the door 
and returned to her desk, crestfallen. 


Hello Teachers, 

Thank you very much for your co-operation 
on Saturday. I have been going through your 
responses to the questions on the Post-it slips, 
answer sheets and also in the chat room. I 
find a rich mix of responses. Thank you all for 
being very open with your disappointments. It 
is exciting, and I am looking forward to working 
together with you all on this. 

I can see that, right now, many of you are 
wondering what I am trying to arrive at. My 
only request is that you reflect on the questions 
posed on the slips and note your reactions as 
you sit down with your corrections. This will be 
helpful as we go along. 

Till then, have a good time. 

Ms Gupta (Principal) 


TEACHERS’ STRUGGLE 

It was time for the next workshop. As teachers fded into the squash court, Shalini 
Gupta greeted them, clad in a leaf-green sari. With a smile, she said: ‘Teachers, I 
am sure each of you is an expert in your own domain. But since none of us can 
know everything - and there is so much to learn - can you each please select a 
subject that you know nothing or very little about? See the array of topics that I 
have put up on the board!’ 
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There were some excited murmurs as teachers crowded around the board 
and made their selections. Ms Daniels quickly opted for Data Science, saying, 
with a chuckle: ‘My son is so much into this, and I know next to nothing 
about it!’ The two Senior and Middle School physics teachers, Joydeep and 
Prabha, were aligned in their choice: Visual Art. Politics was the biology teacher 
Ms Krishnamurthy’s selection, and the art teacher Mrinal chose physics. 
Shashi, the chemistry teacher, took a long time to decide on her choice: Poetry. 
Mrs Mathew took the longest to choose, and even when she decided to look at 
music, she couldn’t help saying: ‘But maths and music are related, too! Which 
subject doesn’t connect to the queen of all subjects?’ Her oft-heard assertions 
about the superiority of maths, for once, went unheard by the teachers, who 
were quickly given some handouts. While distributing them, Shalini said: ‘Here 
is some material taken from the selected domain, for you to read. Please take your 
time to read it, and then you will need to answer some questions.’ There were 
many groans: ‘Oh, Ma’am! Are you trying to test us?’ ‘Is this an examination?’ 
Shalini assured them that this was just a fun exercise. The teachers settled down 
to read their handouts. 

After some time, Shalini took back the handouts and then gave each teacher a 
set of questions to answer. Sullen and tense faces made it apparent that not many 
were enjoying this task. Shalini, however, was unfazed. All she said was: ‘Teachers, 
please don’t write your names on the answer sheet. There is a reason for this. Just 
tick the right choice from the multiple choices given. And write brief answers 
wherever needed ... ’ 

‘What if we don’t know the answer. Ma’am?’ asked a visibly irritated Joydeep. 

‘Then you can leave that answer blank, Joydeep Sir!’ Raghav answered 
cheerfully for Shalini, as she smilingly nodded in agreement. 

Joydeep did not seem to like that response though, for he was a man who 
prided himself on knowing most answers. Chewing at the stub of his pen, he sat 
pouting in a corner, trying to think. 

It seemed to be a longer workshop this Saturday, as the teachers struggled 
to answer questions about a subject that they had admitted knowing very little 
about. Almost all of them welcomed the sound of the bell that marked the end of 
the session, and turned in their answer sheets with relief as they returned to their 
classes. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON 

It was only on Saturday afternoon, when they were leaving school, that some of 
the teachers had the opportunity to talk to each other. 

Joydeep did not lose any time in broadcasting his annoyance. He said, rather 
sarcastically, ‘Shashi, how many marks will you get in today’s test?’ His experience 
told him that she was the right candidate to instigate. 

Running her hand through her dishevelled hair, Shashi responded in a cold 
voice, ‘Sir, corrections are the last thing on my mind. As if Ms Gupta is an expert 
in all the areas that she asked us to choose from!’ 

Joydeep had not forgotten Raghav’s intervention - something that he had not 
sought. Catching sight of Raghav as he entered the staffroom, he called out, ‘Hey, 
what should I call you? Assistant Principal? What do you think you were doing in 
the morning, bhaiV 

Prabha patted Raghav on his shoulder, as she sneered: ‘Raghav! Joydeep sir is 
not happy with your brilliant explanation.’ 

Sensing trouble, Raghav instantly became wary. Walking away briskly, he 
looked back at Joydeep over his shoulder and said, ‘I was only trying to help 
you. Sir.’ 

An agitated Joydeep went looking for someone to engage with, as he watched 
his colleagues hurrying to leave for the day. Suddenly, he felt a gentle hand on his 
shoulder. Turning around, he saw Mrs Mathew smiling at him. She said in her 
calm voice, ‘Joydeep, I can see that you are very angry. Take some deep breaths. 
Come, I will drop you home.’ 

Joydeep accepted his senior colleague’s invitation only to find Mrs Mathew 
talking about everything but the workshop on their ride. Why was she going 
on about the number of people catching viral fever these days and the various 
remedies that she was trying out to improve the immunity of her family? Anyhow, 
this did help him relax. Finally, he asked Mrs Mathew, ‘Aren’t you upset about 
these meaningless workshops and Ms Gupta’s attitude?’ 

As she swerved to avoid a speeding two-wheeler, Mrs Mathew said, ‘Joydeep, 
initially, the idea of workshops annoyed me no end. Now, as I have opened my 
mind to what Ms Gupta might have to offer the school, I find her exercises to be 
very thought-provoking. They have even led me to learn something new about 
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myself.’ Surprised at Mrs Mathew’s response, Joydeep wondered what to make of 
it. The rest of the ride proceeded in silence as he mused. The car slowed down 
and stopped at his place. Mrs Mathew waved cheerily and he thanked her as he 
alighted, walking away thoughtfully. 

MONDAY MORNING 

At teatime, Raghav was the first one to notice the corrected answer sheets pinned 
to the bulletin board in the staffroom. Most other teachers had classes right before 
the break, and he was one of the few who had been free. As Raghav took a closer 
look, he saw that Ms Gupta had used green ink to correct the answered sheets, 
with each sheet having the name of the subject highlighted in yellow. 

‘My, that’s quick work!’ he said, with admiration. 

Elegant in a bottle-green salwar-kameez, Chandani walked into the staffroom, 
and found Raghav standing near the bulletin board. Munching biscuits and 
sipping her tea, she scanned the bulletin board carefully. Immediately, she 
exclaimed, ‘Hey BhagavaanWW What is this? Why would Ms Gupta display our 
answer sheets like this?’ 

Raghav gave her a puzzled look. Before he could respond, Shashi bustled into 
the room with a pile of notebooks in her arm, and looked anxiously at the bulletin 
board. Rolling her big eyes, she hooted to all her colleagues, ‘Hello, hello, did 
you notice what Ms Gupta has done with our answer sheets? It is so humiliating! 
She knows we didn’t know the subjects we were working on. She has done it on 
purpose to put us down ...’ 

By now, Joydeep, Mrs Mathew, Prabha, Ms Daniels and Ms Krishnamurthy 
were all gathered behind her, their eyes opened wide in disbelief But Raghav 
found it hard to understand this extreme reaction to what he saw as a simple act of 
displaying corrected answers on the bulletin board. Mrs Mathew looked aghast as 
she spoke in a barely audible tone, ‘I didn’t expect this from Ms Gupta.’ Turning 
to her with a knowing smile, Joydeep said, ‘And you were impressed by all this 
sham of corrections. Very nice, yaar, it is a good way to put us all in place under 
the guise of workshops!’ 
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Frowning, Raghav turned around to the others and asked, ‘But don’t you think 
Ms Gupta will have a solid reason to display our answer sheets here?’ 

To their utter shock, they heard Ms Gupta’s voice ringing out clearly from 
behind them, ‘Yes Raghav. I do have a solid reason to display the marked 
answer sheets here. And I also understand the exasperation that all of you are 
experiencing when you don’t have a say at all in the way your inadequacies are 
exposed.’ 

There was a stunned silence as the teachers spun around to see Ms Gupta at 
the entrance to the staffroom. Even the usually unruffled Mrs Mathew looked 
troubled while the others were visibly shocked and dumbfounded. A few began 
to fidget uncomfortably. Joydeep shuffled out of his chair in a huff Shashi stared 
determinedly at her feet. Prabha’s jaw dropped. Slowly, Ghandani smiled to herself 
as she began to realise what Ms Gupta was driving at. 

Sensing the tension in the room, Ms Gupta said in a kind tone, ‘Please get 
your tea. Let us sit down for five minutes and examine what happened. I know 
this is not our workshop day. I promise you all that I will not take more than five 
minutes.’ 

As everyone reluctantly gathered around the large table in the staffroom, some 
of them having fetched their tea, Ms Gupta said, ‘Let’s take a few moments.’ She 
waited for a couple of minutes and then, pointing to the bulletin board, said, ‘I 
can understand perfectly that you are very angry with me for this and indeed, you 
should be! I am truly sorry for this act of mine. I only want to raise one question 
and then share something with you.’ 
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A few teachers exchanged surprised glances. Joydeep’s incredulousness was 
showing, and you could almost hear his booming voice saying: A Principal 
apologising to her teachers? Never heard of this!’ 

Ms Gupta continued, ‘I wonder if our students have the freedom and the 
right to feel the way that all of you are feeling at this “simple” act of your answer 
sheets being displayed. Yet, we do this - or similar acts - with our students every 
day. They don’t have a say when we call out their names and announce their 
marks. They don’t have a say when we display their (badly done) work to their 
class fellows. They don’t have a say when we punish them verbally or otherwise, 
for not doing a good job at the subjects that they don’t know much about.’ 

There was pin-drop silence in the room. For the first time, everyone in 
the room was engaged. Mrs Mathew heaved a sigh of relief Ms Daniels and 
Ms Krishnamurthy continued to exchange uncomfortable glances. Ms Gupta could 
sense the discomfort and the deeply reflective mood that had set in by now, as she 
sat there quietly. The bell rang, reminding them that teatime was over. Ms Gupta 
rose quickly, saying, ‘I am sorry for having taken your teatime. I just wanted to tell 
you that these answer sheets are photocopies of your original answer sheets and 
are not marked properly. I just put some marks on them to make it look like these 
have been corrected. We all will correct the answer sheets together on Saturday. 
Once again, apologies for this shock treatment.’ And she left the room with a smile, 
waving at them and wishing them a good day ahead. Everyone dispersed in silence. 

Everyone, that is, except Joydeep and Raghav, who did not have a class then. 
Raghav turned to Joydeep hoping for a word, but Joydeep shrugged his shoulders 
and remained quiet. 

It was a busy day, yet many teachers found the time to chat about the unusual 
happenings. 

CHURNING THE POT 

I went back to my student days when I stood in front of that bulletin board and saw my response 
marked in green ink. I had forgotten how something like this could feel ... 

Madam, I personally would have preferred it if you had just talked to us about the impact of such 
a display. Why did you have to do such a thing? This is so humiliating ...! 

I would rather not comment just yet on the ‘rightness’ or ‘wrongness’ of your display, Madam. 

I can only say that this whole process has set me thinking. Now I wish to wait and see what 
happens as we go along, before drawing any conclusion. - Mrs Mathew 
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It is SO hard to understand you, madam. I have no clue what you are trying to accomplish. How 
does it help? 

This is how our teachers marked our answer sheets and this is how everyone in our system 
does. At the end of the day, we have to prepare our students for the real world. 

Exactly. If we don’t expose our students to these practices, let them experience a few 
uncomfortable feelings, how will they face the world tomorrow? 

When I distribute papers, while announcing their marks, 1 keep it light by joking about their 
performance and there is good laughter in the room. - Ms Prabha 

But I hope the students who are being commented on enjoy the jokes as much as the others. 
- Ms Chandani 

Really? Are you sure that our actions are well thought out to achieve what you are saying here? 
Or do we act like this unconsciously because we have never thought about it and we don’t know 
any other way? - Mrs Mathew 


IT’S SATURDAY AGAIN! 

Not one teacher was absent on the following Saturday. While no one was surprised 
that Ms Krishnamurthy had come to school even on her third day of viral fever 
(she assured everyone that she would stay away from them), it was most unusual 
to see Shashi at school despite the upcoming wedding of her daughter. In fact, she 
had had her fifteen days’ leave approved from this day on, and yet, here she was! 

Ms Gupta was seated on one of the several chairs that had been arranged in 
a large circle, and she looked vibrant in her brightly printed sari. With a smile as 
bright, she greeted the teachers and said, ‘I have gone through your chat messages, 
teachers. I have deliberately not replied as I wanted to use this hour as a cathartic 
session. So please talk freely and if we have the time, we will grade the sheets 
together today’ 

After an initial silence of nearly five minutes, Raghav set the ball rolling. 

‘I am beginning to understand my discomfort with correcting my students’ 
work. I don’t like what I have been exposed to and I don’t know what else I can 
do. Thank you, Mrs Mathew, your chat message really set me thinking.’ 

Fiddling with the ends of her dupatta, Chandani added, ‘I know. I have always 
been uncomfortable with distributing papers and announcing marks. Initially, I 
tried not announcing marks. But some students in the class protested and instead 
of engaging with them in conversation, I started announcing the scores of all the 
students. Kabhi kabhi lagtaa hai ... I wish that I hadn’t done so and engaged with 
them instead.’ 
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Ms Daniels pushed her spectacles up her nose and said with a frown: ‘This 
sort of thing is not needed for experienced teachers like me, Ms Gupta. I have 
been correcting students’ work for decades now ... and I have never received any 
complaints.’ 

Mrs Mathew looked askance at Ms Daniels as she clarified, ‘I admit that 
I had all those familiar ideas in my head about preparing my students for life, 
exposing them to harsh realities, etc. etc. Then a thought occurred to me - 
are my actions well thought out and conscious? That is what I shared in the 
chat room.’ 

For the first time, Mrinal spoke, ‘I think I am the guiltiest of this practice. 
I force my students to display their art work, irrespective of how uncomfortable 
they feel about it. I don’t stop other students from laughing and disparaging work 
that they consider poorly done. And all this while, the thought in my head is - 
they need to hear this out in order to improve their work. You see, I have always 
believed that I am doing this for their own growth!’ 

Firebrand Prabha was astounded at the contrast between the messages in the 
chat room and what was being shared in the meeting. Shifting her heavy frame in 
the chair, she could not stop herself from saying, ‘So, what was being expressed 
in the chat room has been answered for everyone? I mean, everyone is totally 
aligned from this moment on? Does that mean you have achieved your objective, 
Ms Gupta? I - for one - am not satisfied with the process at all.’ Everyone looked 
at Prabha with disbelief Their faces were telling - how could she dare be so blunt 
with the Principal? Didn’t she know the consequences? 

Ms Gupta was listening very intently. She looked at Prabha appreciatively and 
said, ‘Thank you, Prabha, for speaking up and being upfront.’ Turning around to 
everyone she added, ‘It is perfectly alright if some of you are still not ready to say 
what’s on your mind. Everyone has a right to say or withhold whatever they want 
to.’ Pausing for a moment, she added, ‘I am happy to hear all of you out. I am 
glad that some of you shared what you felt in the chat room. And I will be really 
happy if others express their discontent right here, face to face.’ She paused before 
continuing, ‘I really want you to be able to trust me enough to express directly 
and openly your disagreement or discontent, if any, with the way that things are 
progressing. Only then do we have a chance to engage in real dialogue and solve 
problems. And I want you to know that I mean it.’ 
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After fidgeting uncomfortably in his seat for a few moments, Joydeep said, 
‘Madam, when you ask questions, they do make me think. And I don’t have any 
answers to those questions. But I don’t see where these workshops are leading 
us.’ Ms Krishnamurthy lost no time in expressing her agreement with Joydeep. 
Ms Daniels sat still, lost in thought, while Shashi looked unfazed. Ms Gupta 
allowed the discussion to carry on until everyone had had their say, but she did not 
offer any more arguments in defence of her actions. Instead, after the discussion 
had ended, she swiftly paired the teachers and distributed the ‘right answers’. 
Each teacher was asked to look at the Master Sheet and mark their answers in 
consultation with their partners. 

‘Teachers, I am sure you will have some questions, comments and suggestions 
regarding the process of correction and the so-called “right” answers. This is exactly 
what I am looking for. So please could you use these Post-it slips to enter those? 
Again, don’t worry about signing your names. Just give me your frank opinion; 
I am not so concerned as to WHO is saying it ...’ As the teachers set to work, 
Ms Gupta went around gathering the completed slips and posted them on the large 
bulletin board positioned in the front of the squash court. 


Can you imagine, a theory paper for Visua! Arts? Trying to remember the significance of 
colours and which colour can be used to express what kind of a mood was tedious. Instead, I 
would have liked to draw and paint with the colours I like - and maybe even use this medium 

to express my dissatisfaction with these workshops. 

._. 


I found that all the questions were 
theoretical and tested my memory 
around composing music. Not knowing 
much about music, I would have liked 
to listen to the music and identify 
something or sing myself or prepare a 
collection of certain kind of songs, etc. 


Unless we are shown WHY something 
is wrong, it makes no sense to just mark 
it right or wrong. We need reasons ... 


Madam, I am fully with you in this 
exercise. You have set me thinking 
about how we so easily tend to get 
mechanical about correcting our 
students’ work! 


You gave us a domain with which we 
were totally unfamiliar. And you asked 
us questions which were pitched 
too high. There is a clear mismatch 
between your learning objectives and 
your mode of assessment, Madam! 


There should be an attempt to 
understand my thought process when 
I answered as I did, because I feel a 
blanket ‘WRONG’ mark is not fair... 


For Data Science, I would have 
liked to see a real-life problem being 
addressed. The content that I read was 
simply a theoretical explanation of a 
concept and I was just trying to recall 
what I had read when I was answering 
the questions. You did not test my 
understanding or application. 
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Ms Gupta was visibly excited by the range of issues covered by the responses 
displayed on the bulletin board. With a delighted laugh, she declared: ‘I love 
the way you have all engaged with this exercise, teachers! It sure does bring 
out how strongly you feel about your own learning and evaluation! Now, can 
we do one last exercise to close the loop? Please take back your first set of 
answer sheets where you critiqued the grading of worksheets in your own area 
of expertise. And see if any of your comments today can apply to those answer 
sheets as well.’ 

Shashi looked puzzled. She looked enquiringly at Ms Gupta who raised her 
eyebrows back at her. ‘Problem, Shashi?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, I am not sure I understand what you mean. Madam,’ mumbled Shashi, 
with a frown. 

Raghav sprang up enthusiastically, saying, ‘I’ll try and explain ... may 
I, Madam?’ 

‘Watch out, helping Angel!’ was Prabha’s involuntary mumble. 

Ms Gupta nodded, as if she had not noticed Prabha’s caution, and Raghav 
continued: ‘See, Ms Shashi, if you look at your earlier critique of the grading of a 
chemistry paper and compare it with the responses that we have all shared today, 
you may now find that some of them apply to that chemistry paper as well. Like, 
for instance, the focus on recall with hardly any on application and understanding 
... Isn’t that what you mean. Madam?’ 

Ms Gupta nodded. Joydeep looked thoughtful as he asked: ‘What if we find 
something new which no one has raised in today’s responses?’ Mrs Mathew cast 
him an affectionate glance as she smiled in appreciation of his question. 

Ms Gupta replied: ‘Why, that is even better, Joydeep Sir! The whole idea is to 
look afresh at our inner lenses while correcting students’ work!’ 

The rest of the workshop went by in an absorbed silence as teachers took back 
their subject-specific worksheets and agreed to make their comments in the chat 
room. Most teachers were taken by surprise when the bell rang to indicate the end 
of the workshop. 

To Ms Gupta’s delight, in spite of it being a weekend, by Sunday evening, the 
school’s chat room was flooded with messages! 
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You are right, Madam. The physics paper 1 marked is full of questions asking for recall of 
information. But isn’t this what I am supposed to do when I test my students’ knowledge in 
physics? So how does this information help me now? - Joydeep 


I see your point, Ms Gupta. But I am so overburdened with my workload at school as well as at 
home that I have no space to think about what I can do differently. If we can be relieved of some 
of our extra duties, we can get time to think like you want us to. 


Biology is a subject where we introduce students to the realities of the body and bodily 
functions of various animals. I find that the questions asked in the question paper are 
appropriate to test the students’ attention and recall. How does one bring in understanding and 
application here? - Ms Krishnamurthy 


Oh dear!!! I didn’t even realise that the physics paper I had looked at was one of my own 
student’s - marked by me. And I have thoroughly critiqued my own work. I had left one question 
unmarked and yes, I find primarily I have been testing conceptual knowledge. Valid points. For 
me, a lot to think about... - Ms Prabha 


The English paper that I checked tests the comprehension, spellings and grammar of students. 
I also set a question paper and worksheets to test these areas. I once designed my dream 
English course where students can use their creativity and learn language organically through 
their own experiences. I feel this whole exercise has opened up this space for me to teach 
English using those ideas. But I need your support for this. Ma’am. - Chandani 


I find that the maths paper which I critiqued tested whether the students understood word 
problems, remembered which formulas to apply and also their computing skills. I see a lot of 
scope for deepening their relationship with the whole subject of maths. I find that in order to 
ask different questions that test their understanding, application and creativity in the subject, I 
need to teach them differently. This thought is overwhelming as it means a lot of work. How do 
I even begin? - Mrs Mathew 


Well said @Mrs Mathew. I find that Art and Craft is such a creative field, yet I am so creative a 
teacher that I make it mechanical!!! This was a joke. Okay? Seriously, I find we are testing still 
drawings and compositions based on the prevalent norms. I am going to open the field for my 
students to engage with art and create their own norms. Maybe - then - we can look afresh at 
already existing norms. - Mrinal 


I realised that I checked the chemistry worksheet prepared and corrected by Ms Shashi, and 
this was one of my own student’s worksheet. I am wondering why I didn’t notice it at that 
time. That speaks of the quality of my attention. The worksheet is designed to test information 
recall. I agree with Mrs Mathew. I can’t think of setting a different kind of worksheet or question 
paper unless the emphasis in my teaching shifts from information transmission to engagement, 
creativity, understanding and application. And that sure is a lot to do!! - Raghav 


?????????? Raghav? I will appreciate if you talk about your understanding and not comment 
on the format of my worksheet. I can’t see anything else that is relevant in chemistry. The paper 
I checked was full of irrelevant questions asking students to figure out things which have no 
place in our examination system. Thank you. - Ms Shashi 


Thank you, teachers, for your honest comments. Thank you for trusting me enough to identify 
yourselves by name. You have all raised very important points about the scope of each 
subject, teaching methods, focus of engagement with students, question papers, worksheets 
and examination system. Let’s chat during the week if you have more ideas. I look forward to 
meeting you all next Saturday. - Ms Gupta 
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OPENED FLOODGATES! 

With a deep sigh, Shalini Gupta sat back against the bed rest as she sipped her 
coffee on Monday morning. 

The winter mist had started setting in, and she wiped the inside of her 
bedroom window to see the rosebush outside more clearly Yes, that yellow bud 
had begun to bloom: oh, how lovely it looked! A little pearl drop of dew shone on 
the petal that had just opened ... 

Yes, this was a good start, she mused. No doubt there were many diehards 
still to be conquered - and perhaps they never would come around. But then, 
even this shift was something that she had not anticipated. Certainly not in a few 
workshops. Shalini had long ago learnt to be encouraged by small victories and 
move forward from there. There was still a lot to be done, for sure. 

If she could somehow get the teachers to see how each student’s work provided 
a window into the workings of that student’s mind ... there, there! Shalini chided 
herself ‘I do tend to race on ahead of things, don’t I?’ 

This bunch of teachers would be fun to work with, she decided. Her initial 
fears had largely been assuaged through these encounters. She could see that there 
were some teachers she could count on for taking this exercise to its completion. 
If the teachers were now willing to loosen their grip on their former beliefs about 
corrections, that - in itself - had opened the floodgates, as far as Shalini was 
concerned. 

Yes, she could face the complaining parents with greater conviction now. With 
a satisfied smile, she put her cup away and began the week with hope. 



Let Me Dance 


Vineeta Sood 


THIS DIARY BELONGS TO 
KALPANA SHARMA 


Hello dear Diary, 

You are my best friend. I share all my secrets with you. You are the only place where I 
feel completely safe. You never mock me. I can tell you whatever is on my mind. You 
silently listen without laughing at me, without asking any questions, without giving 
any suggestions. 

I love you. 

Yours, Kalpana. 

August 26^^ Dear Diary, 

Today, lam feeling very sad. 

What is happening with me? I don’t want to go to school at all. Oh my god!! It is 
so boring. Studies and only studies. Nothing else. And, it is such a pain in the neck. 
When my teachers call out my name and announce my marks, Ifeel so ashamed. It is 
the longest and the most difficult walk of my life to go, get my answer sheet and come 
back to my seat, my eyes glued to my feet. All the eyes in the classroom are following me 
as I walk, as if silently mocking me for being such a dumbo who cant score above 57 
per cent in any subject. And I have scored as low as 48 per cent in maths. Disgusting 
and disappointing, isn’t it? I feel like disappearing from the class. The only saving grace 
is English with 68 per cent. 

I have no friends in school. No one likes to talk to me. lam so scared to approach 
anyone. What if they don’t respond? What if they tell me to buzz off All my class 
fellows seem so happy. I sometimes stand by the side, watching them, thinking, 7 wish 
I could be one of them. ’ 
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Teachers surely don’t like me. Yesterday, Ms Kashyap taught balancing of chemical 
equations which I hadn’t understood. When I asked her to explain again, she came 
charging at me, 7 wish you paid some attention in the classroom. You are good only for 
dance. Chemistry is beyond you!’ And all the students laughed. Why do I have to face 
this humiliation? Sometimes I find her to be a bulldozer. I guess, her weight gives her 
so much momentum that she actually finds it hard to stop and look! 

This is the story of my life every day. One teacher or the other makes me feel so bad 
that I just want to get up and run back home, to the gentle embrace of my mother. It 
is so soothing to lie with my head on her lap! 

Last year, I struggled with my studies because suddenly, in Grade IX, all the subjects 
had become much tougher than earlier. Many times, I didn’t understand the concepts. 
But, this year, I am trying really hard and I am doing better. Why have my teachers 
not even noticed that? 

All my distress fades away when I think about the love of my life: Dance. Mama 
tells me that my body always moved in rhythm to any sound, ever since I was a baby. 
I started learning dance when I was ten years old. After the initial novelty wore off, 
I wanted to drop out of my dance classes because it was too rigorous. I still remember 
how Mama sat down with me, looked straight into my eyes and said with her usual 
affection. If you want to do something and find it difficult, that is the time to put in 
more effort and not drop it. You try it at least for three months. If you still don’t like 
it, then you can drop it. ’I remember how angry I was with her for not letting me drop 
it then. I almost threw a tantrum. But today, lam so glad that Mama insisted that I 
continue. After the first few months, I really started enjoying dance, and now it is one 
of the things that I enjoy the most. 

My dance teacher, Ms Debjani, is very strict when it comes to dancing. But she also 
allows us to have a lot of fun in our dance class. She is tall and slender. Her eyes are 
always dancing and her body is so flexible. She reminds me of a friendly deer. 

Now that I am in Grade X, we don’t get to do all the activities like sports, cooking, 
art, etc. which I loved. The only days that I look forward to going to school are when 
I have dance practice. I can dance the whole day without feeling hungry or taking a 
break. At least here, lam lucky, because I am selected for every single dance programme 
that the school participates in. And then life becomes easier as most of my school time 
goes into practising dance! 
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However, it has its own downside as I often get to hear how if I would just cut 
down on dance and pay more attention to studies, I could be such a good student. Is 
‘being a good student’ all about scoring marks? Does dancing not make me a ‘good 
student’? ’What does being a ‘good student’ mean anyway? Oh my god! I don’t want 
anyone to tell me anything like this about my passion for dance. Can’t they leave me 
alone at least in this one area? 

I remember, I used to love going to school when I was younger. Now I hate it! 
Yours, Kalpana 

❖ * * 



Ms Kashyap 
Online 


V. i 


Dear Teachers of Grade X: Welcome to our WhatsApp group. Principal Ma'am has suggested that we keep 
in touch through this group. Being the Class Teacher, I am the moderator. - Ms. Kashyap 4:45 ' 

Thank you, Ms Kashyap! This batch is going to test our patience, eh? I hope my hair doesn't turn any greyer 
by the en d of this year, than ks to their Board Exams! ■ Mr Mehta 4:47 

Dear Mr Mehta: As games and P.T. Teacher, if you talk of grey hair, what are we to say? I am dreading 
preparing these students for the maths exam! Last year's Grade X was so disciplined and obedient. This 
bunch is a rowdy one. - Mrs Subramaniam 4:51 

Hi all, this is with regard to the extra classes needed for practising dance with the talented students for our 
Talent Show on 2'“’ October, Please let me know whoever can spare one. Kashyap Ma'am, can you help 
coordinate,^Class Teacher? -MsDebjani 4:S9 

I don't know why Board-going classes are not excluded from such frivolous activities. Apologies, Debjani, 
but we can't afford to lose even a single class in this crucial year. We have to complete portions by end 
October latest, so as to have enough time for revision before Pre-Boards. ■ Mr Surjit Singh S:03 


Debjani, if you will give meback the periods that you borrow now, lean lendyou three in the coming month. 
I have to take leave for attendinga wedding in the family, so ... -Ms Ahmed 5:10 


Such Pucco maths, Ms Ahmed? And Mr Singh, why do you want to snatch away the few windows these 
exam-going children have in which to breathe? - Mr Manas S:13 


Look who is supporting dance practicel Manas, you teach only English. Only teachers who teach important 
subjects like science and maths know the troubles and travails of the same. These are the subjects which 
can determine the career of many a child. It is not like playing football or dancing to some Bollywood tune 
or reading some stories. It takes a lot of effort to master these subjects, so as to do well in life and rise 
professionally. - Mrs Subramaniam 5:20 
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Notes of Lessons: Ms Kashyap, B.Sc. B.Ed. 

Date: August 28* 

Completed first four chapters of the Chemistry Textbook for Grade X. 
Administered three worksheets, one quiz and two short tests. 

Performance of 70 per cent of the class was satisfactory. 

20 per cent of the class lacked proper preparation, as was evident from the 
results of their retest. 

Two students: Kalpana and Abhishek have failed miserably. Latter had 
jaundice and was absent for most of the two months since school reopened, so it 
is understandable. I think he will make up for it in the coming months, provided 
his health remains good henceforth. 

But Kalpana is a very poor student. Lacks application and does not put in 
adequate effort. She spends too much time in frivolous activities like dance and 
sports. This will not help her in her X Board Exam. Will send note to her parents 
regarding this. 


❖ ❖ ❖ 


30* August 


31®'August 

Dear Ms Kashyap: 


Dear Mr Sharma: 


This is with regard to the academic 
performance of your daughter Kalpana. 


Thank you for your kind letter of 30"’ 
August. 


Kindly make it convenient to meet the 
undersigned for half an hour on any 
convenient day in the coming week. 


As I am traveling for the next three 
weeks, may I fix a meeting with you on 
my return? 


If you could intimate the date and time that 
you can make it, I would be very grateful. 


I trust the matter is not urgent. 


With regards. 


With kind regards, 
Mr Manoj Sharma 


Ms Kashyap 


Class Teacher of Grade X 


Aspire Excel School 


❖ * * 
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Mr Manas 
Online 


^ : 


Mrs Subramaniam, I was rather surprised at your reaction to my earlier chat about dance for exam going 
students. I sense that you believe that English, sports and, in fact, humanities are useless subjects, 
contributing nothing to a child's intellect or personality. -Mr Manas 7:30 


Isn't it true? What role do these subjects play in preparation for any of the professional courses? Merely, a 
waste of time. - Mrs Subramaniam 7:45 •J' 


If you consider clearing entrance exams for engineering, medicine and business administrative courses as 
the only aim of school education, then you could be right. But what about their general awareness of the 
world around them and buildinga healthy worldview? - Mr Manas 7:49 


It is a good way to feel self-important. Otherwise, there is nothing In it. Tell me, what do you achieve by 
teaching them some stories and poems and asking them to write some essays, etc.? They don't have to do 
all of that to learn how to read and write English. - Mrs Subramaniam 8:05 -jf 


Essays, debates and role plays give them an opportunity to reflect, analyse and express their views on the 
issues that matter to them. Humanities play a very important role in developingthe functional intelligence 
of our children which in turn helps them form a healthy relationship with the world around them. 

- Mr Manas 8:07 


What are you talking about, Manas? It is all useless. How does that help them score well, get admission in 
good professional colleges and get ready for prestigious and well-paid jobs? - Mrs Subramaniam 8:09 


Regarding jobs, the whole world of journalism, civil services, planning, teaching, research, writing, policy 
making and much more is open to them. More importantly, the humanities can enable them to become 
thinking, sensitive, creative, bold human beings. And these traits are essential in whateverthey do in life. 

■ Mr Manas aj^:£— 


Manas, I think you shouid get a reality check. I've got to go. Wish you would come to terms with how this 
world works. Bye. - Mrs Subramaniam 8:19 


Bye, Mrs Subramaniam. 


-Mr Manas 8:25 


❖ * * 
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September 25’’’ Dear Diary, 

One teacher I love is Manas sir. He is tall and handsome, sensitive and jolly. His shiny 
eyes are always smiling. Today, in his characteristic style, he said, ‘You know, school 
was not always the same for me. ’ Then he shared with the class that he started loving 
school as he grew older because of his excellent history and literature teachers. And it 
was because of them that he decided to become a language teacher. He also shared that 
some of his friends became unhappy as they grew older because they were not allowed to 
study the subjects they liked. One of his friends was a creative scientist by temperament, 
but was denied admission to the science stream because she was not a good test-taker. 
Another friend was a historian by nature but was forced to take science because his 
percentage was ‘way too high for humanities’. Both these friends grew really unhappy 
with time. Then to my surprise, he asked the class to write an essay on ‘What changed 
my feelings about school?’ Wow! How did he know that I had been thinking about this 
very topic for a while now? Writing this essay helped me understand what has changed 
for me about school. 

WHAT CHANGED MY FEELINGS ABOUT SCHOOL 

By Kalpana Sharma 

I used to love school when I was younger. Now I hate school: when did things 
change for me and why? I remember - school was lots of fun till Grade V. The 
teachers were so nice and helpful. They always encouraged me to explore so 
many things: flower decorations, chasing butterflies, listening to the sounds of 
birds, making sandwiches and salads. Art and Craft activities, games, singing 
and dancing. I enjoyed all these activities. The teachers always encouraged 
us to use our imagination. They seemed to be happy all the time. In spite 
of my being poor in mathematics, my maths teacher never discouraged me. 
She sincerely tried to help me understand. I always felt that she loved and 
cared for me. 
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The moment I came to Grade VI, the whole emphasis shifted to good performance 
and good marks. I found that most of the teachers always had a frown on their 
foreheads. The only time they smiled was (and still is) when a student performed 
well in their subject. This attitude was very discouraging and demoralising for 
students performing poorly in their subjects. Looking at them, I always feel as if 
they are carrying a very heavy load on their shoulders. 

And I wonder what does being a ‘good student’ mean? A ‘good student’ means 
one who writes what is on the teacher’s mind. I almost feel like I need to read 
their minds and then write my answers. They have such fixed ideas about how the 
answer should be written, that you have to copy answers either from the textbook 
or from their notes. Then you memorise the answers and write them in your 
exams. I feel I cannot say things in the way that I understand them. 

Thank God I am good at dancing! I always get an opportunity to perform in 
dance programmes. I am often selected for inter-school competitions and a lot of 
my time in school goes in practising dance for the upcoming programme. 

All my dance practice during these years is paying off I know they call me 
for dance only because I am good at it and I always win an award for the school. 
Last year, I wanted to opt for singing, but the teachers did not allow me to do 
so. Shweta wanted to shift from table tennis to football but was not allowed to 
do so, because she was ‘very good at TT’ and did not ‘have enough expertise in 
football’. Aman wanted to play table tennis, but he was not allowed to because he 
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was not good at it (which can be translated to mean, ‘He does not win trophies 
for the school when he plays table tennis matches.’) He was told to stick to Art 
and Craft because he is a good artist. Rinky sometimes gets so frustrated because 
she is never allowed to participate in any extracurricular activities. She is a very 
good student and teachers want her to focus fully on academic subjects so that 
she can earn distinction in all her subjects. I feel we are actually not allowed to 
choose something new that we want to learn. We are chosen for activities which 
we are good at, so that we can bring trophies and distinction for the school. This 
does not feel nice. 

Anyway, I am happy. I get to dance to my heart’s fdl. This gives me a chance to 
stay away from boring classes. This is what gives me strength to stay on in school. 

Hs Hs * 

Notes of Lessons: Mrs Subramaniam, M.A., M.Ed. 

Date: October 15* 

Completed the entire maths syllabus for Grade X. 

Now plan to use remaining months before Pre-Boards for Revision Tests. 

Performance of 95 per cent of the class was satisfactory in all Unit Tests, 
making models for theorems and worksheets. 

Only Kalpana Sharma did not fare well. This was to be expected. She has 
consistently been a very poor student who lacks application and does not put in 
adequate effort. I have asked Ms Kashyap to organise a meeting with her parents 
regarding this matter. 

18*' October 
Dear Mr Sharma: 

This is further to our correspondence in the month of August. We were waiting for 
your communication regarding meeting us, but we did not receive any. 

I regret to inform you that more than one teacher is finding Kalpana’s efforts to be 
inadequate. We hope you have returned from your travels and can meet me soon. 

Kindly make it convenient to meet me at the earliest. 

With regards, Ms Kashyap 

Class Teacher of Grade X 

Aspire Excel School 
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Got another reminder from Kalpana's class teacher today. Donno howto reply. You are again away 


for two weeks. 


■ Ritu Sharma 


9:45 


Meetings until late. Don't worry. I will handle her. 


• Manoj Sharma 


10:15 


I know you can handle her when you are back. But that will be after two weeks. This is her second 
note. You never take these matters seriously. I am not happy leaving it unattended till then. What 

■J' 


shall we do? Why don't you write her an email? 


■ Ritu Sharma 10:45 


I think you are right. This being her second note, keeping her waiting for two more weeks might not 
go well for Kalpana. Why don't you go and meet her? Just don't get bogged down by all her 

complaints. - Manoj Sharma 10:55 


What an academics oriented teacher she is! Her only yardstick is marks. She actually discourages 
other activities. I feel nervous talking to her. But I must meet her. Sooner the better. 

- Ritu Sharma 11:12 


Yes!! ! think you should do that. 


• Manoj Sharma 


11:30 


Notes from Ms Kashyap’s diary: October 20* 

Revision started. Good performance by most. Some lagging behind, but not a 
concern. Most of them are serious about studies and will catch up. 

Matter of concern; Kalpana. Lagging behind. Her absence from class is for her 
dance practice. Parents not responsive to repeated requests for meeting; responded 
after three days to my note. Mrs Sharma coming to see me tomorrow. Doesn’t 
seem to have control over Kalpana. Hope Mr Sharma comes. He is still travelling, 
or is he? Will express my concern to Mrs Sharma tomorrow. 


❖ * * 
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^ : 


I met Ms Kashyap. Nothing new. Just the same old complaint about Kalpana’s studies. She feels 
Kalpana should leave dance till she finishes Grade XII. I told her that dance is special for her. Reassured 
her that I will talk to Kalpana and make sure that she puts more effort into her studies, which, i n any 

case, she should. _ • Ritu Sharma 4:55 ----- -—' 

Are you worried? Believe me, our daughter is doing fine. You should have asked her how she is 
supporting Kalpana. Anyway, I think it is good that you met her. Things will stay cool for some time. I 
mi ght be back sooner than planned. - Manoj Sharma 7:12 

My heart skipped a beat when I saw her in school today. You know, I couldn’t recognise our daughter. 
Her uniform was not properly Ironed. Her hair was not done well. She looked shabby and really 
unhappy. I was thinking, is she the same girl who so tastefully decorates the house? Who has such a 

knack for designing and dressing up? • Ritu Sharma 7:55 



Is it so? That is alarming. Let us talk to her about this when I am back. You relax. She has a passion 
which keeps her afloat. -Manoj Sharma 8:12 



October 24’^ Dear Diary, 

I loved the past couple of weeks. Manas sir appreciated my essay so much in English 
class that I almost blushed. And my dear diary, guess what? He even mentioned that, as 
a teacher, he had a lot to learn from it. Then I got what I had always wanted - though 
secretly. I got to work with him one-on-one for my essay. He showed me how it is a very 
good piece so far as self-expression is concerned. It helped him (and me) understand 
what is going on in my life. He taught me how I can express exactly what I want to 
and yet keep it impersonal. 

Three days in a row I worked very closely with him. All the girls in the class 
compete to get his attention. I never like it when he pays attention to other girls, 
especially when he focuses on Shilpa’s singing. And my god! I could see how the other 
girls envied me these past few days. But I thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Ifind myself looking for situations to talk to him. At the same time, I feel very shy 
and nervous. I think I have a crush on Manas sir. He is married and has a small son. 
But how does that matter? He is so dashing and he is such a sensitive and brilliant 
teacher. I just love him. And this is my top-most secret. Only for your eyes, dear Diary! 


❖ * * 
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Ms Kashyap 


Online 


V, : 


How are the Grade X students faring thus far, teachers? Any causes for concern? Any potential failures to 
bring to the attention of Principal Ma'am? Please let me know soon, if so. Let us not allow last year's fiasco 
to repeat itself this year as well! Thank you, all! - Ms Kashyap 6:44 


Last year, we had just one potential failure in an otherwise excellent batch. And it is hardly my fault if no 
one bothered to take note of his consistent failure In every Unit Test of maths right until December. I would 
appreciate it if that single case was not repeatedly brought to everyone's attention, Ms Kashyap. 

- • Mrs Subramaniam 6:47 


Oh, please don't take things to heart, Mrs Subramaniam! The whole school knows your excellent track 
record. I think Ms Kashyap was just trying to adopt the prevention-is-better-than<ure route, in everyone’s 
good interests. Right, Ms Kashyap? - Mr Mehta 6:59 ✓ 


Thank you, Mr Mehta. Yes, that was my only intention. I am very sorry if I have hurt your feelings, Mrs 
Subramaniam! I just want to know if we need to tell Principal Ma'am about any serious cases of students 
not being up to the mark, as we have very little time left now for the Pre-Boards. - Ms Kashyap 7:05 j, 


Ms Kashyap, I am very concerned about Kalpana Sharma. I doubt that she will ever amount to anything. I 
think she must be coming from a very average family. - Mrs Subramaniam 7:20 


Noted, Mrs Subramaniam! I also struggle with her in my chemistry class. Sometimes she makes me really 
angry. I met her mother and she reassured me that she'd make sure Kalpana puts more effort into studies. 
I'm wondering if we should give her some time and report to Principal Ma’am only if Kalpana slips further. 

_ ■ Ms Kashyap 7:24 


Kalpana is doing really well in English. Her library records would show, she is an avid reader. She is a good 
writer, too. Maybe she needs extra help with maths or science. I find it disturbing when someone makes 
predictions about students' future or passes judgements about their family backgrounds on the basis of 
their performance in one or two subjects. • Mr Manas 7:29 \l 


Dance, sports and now English. See, Ms Kashyap! That is all she is capable of. When will this girl understand 
the importance of real subjects? She'd do good if she devoted even half of this time to maths. 

- Mrs Subramaniam 8:04 


Mrs Subramaniam, I am also worried about her performance in some subjects. I want her to keep her dance 
on the back burner and pay more attention to her studies till her exams. But she is not a dumb student. I 
think you can relax. -Ms Kashyap 8:09 ^ 


❖ * * 


November 29’'’ Dear Diary, 

I hate Mrs Subramaniam. Why is she such a pain? What’s wrong with her? First of 
all, she is so thin and dry. It looks like all life has been sucked out of her! She reminds 
me of a slender, thorny cactus, ready to sting anyone who even looks in her direction. 
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Do you know what happened today? I am on duty in school because in December, 
there is this inter-state dance competition and I am the main dancer of the troupe. So 
naturally, I have to spend a lot of time practising dance. Mrs Subramaniam has been 
bugging me for the past few months. Anyway, today, I had two periods of maths. I 
missed her first class for dance practice. In the second class, when she saw me there, she 
started shouting at me, ‘Where were you in the first period? How can you afford to be 
absent when you are already struggling with my subject?’ And so, she went on and on. 
She said, 7 am going to talk to the other teachers and I will see that no one allows you 
to go for dance. On Monday, come with your father. ’ 

Going to school with Papa is fine. He is always there to support me and he speaks 
with such clarity. Luckily, he is in town. He will come with me. He always encourages 
me. Mama and Papa have already arranged tuition classes for me, because they 
understand that I need to make up for my missed classes. Ms Shweta is my science 
and maths tutor. She is a university student herself. She looks like a hopping bunny, 
small and energetic. She really understands me. It is so easy to discuss anything with 
her and she doesn’t mind explaining concepts repeatedly, till I get it. My social studies 
and computer science teacher looks like a friendly bear. He is a retired army man. He 
teaches everything like he is telling a story and it is so easy to follow him. 

My worry is: what if Mrs Subramaniam convinces all the teachers and stops 
my participation in the dance? I will die. I will leave the school. But then dance 
opportunities will also stop. No, no, this can’t happen! See again, how all the children 
were giggling at me today? I hate this! Why do things have to be like this? Why is it that 
my academic performance solely decides who lam? 

I have not been able to focus on my homework at all today. I wish it was the 
weekend today. Alas, the weekend is a Friday away! My brain is really getting fried. I 
don’t feel like doing any of my homework. I better go for a walk or to play. 

See you later, dear Diary! 


Hs * * 
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V. : 


Mrs Subramaniam, I have been thinking about our exchange the other day about Kalpana. It seems you are 
really concerned about her. - Mr Manas 8:31 



You are right, Manas. Everyone thinks I am being nasty with her. But I am concerned about her. 

-Mrs Subramaniam 8:45 


I can see that. What is your concern? - Mr Manas 8:51 


I feel her priorities are not in the right place. If she does not study hard now, she will miss the opportunity 
to attend a good college. - Mrs Subramaniam 8:54 



College? After Grade X? - Mr Manas 8:57 


Yes! This is the time to become serious. No magic happens suddenly in Grades XI & XII. Habits of using one’s 
time well are formed much earlier in life. - Mrs Subramaniam 9:01 


I think she is using her time really well. She is a performer and expresses herself very well. I am sure she will 
do well in life. I think it will help if you look at her strengths. - Mr. Manas 9:07 -Jf 


Sometimes, this over-confidence can become a lifelong regret. I still regret neglecting my studies for 
meaningless debates and other activities in my final years of school and in college. If I would have focused 
on my entrance for MBA, I could have been a Vice President or even a President of a company. I don't want 
Kalpana to regret like me, later in life - Mrs Subramaniam 9:10 v/ 


Sometimes It helps to examine our expectations of others against what we missed out on. That's where 
regret comes In. Maybe Kalpana is already pursuing her dream.Good day, Mrs Subramaniam. 

- Mr Manas 9:17 g 


❖ * * 


Dear Ms Subramaniam, 

First of all, heartiest greetings for Deepawali from the Sharma family! 

Kalpana told me that I must come and see you tomorrow morning, urgently. I will be there 
right at 8:30 a.m. I urge you to treat this meeting as a priority in the long list of responsibilities 
that I’m sure you have for the day. Since this meeting has come up unplanned, I have 
rescheduled my morning commitments in the office. I will have to rush to the office after 
meeting you to discharge my official responsibilities. I look forward to seeing you tomorrow 
morning. 

Regards, 

Manoj Sharma 
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December 2"^Hey Diary, 

Do you know what happened today? Oh, lam so thrilled. Remember, today Papa was 
coming to school with me?Imagine, today, the very firstperiod was Mrs Subramaniam’s. 
I went to the class, handed her Papa’s note and told her that he is waiting She read the 
note briskly, and continued teaching. That made me really angry. I told her, ‘My fiather 
has to go to the office and he is waiting. ’ She scolded me fior being difficult and asked 
me to sit down. After fitfteenfiull minutes, she signalled me to fiollow her and started 
marching towards the office. 

The moment she saw my fiather, she started complaining in her irritating, shrill 
voice, ‘Kalpana is really lagging behind in studies. She never pays attention to 
academics. I don’t think she should continue with dance. I thought I must infiorm you. 
Otherwise the blame will fall on us, the teachers ...’She looked like a dry leafiin firont 
ofimy handsome, elegant Papa. Ifieel so safie and secure when he is around. 

Papa listened to her fior a while. Then he said, ‘See, Mrs Subramaniam, dance 
is something which brings lifie to her. So, please don’t discourage herfirom dancing. 
I want her to continue dancing. Please tell me what can be done to help her in 
her studies. ’ And oh my god! That made my day. You should have seen her fiace. 
She could not believe Papa had said that. And she was trembling with anger. She 
started shouting, ‘It is because ofiparents like you that children neglect their studies. 
I expected some cooperation firom you, I thought you would want your daughter to 
do well, ’and thus, she went on and on. You know how, once she starts, she just can’t 
stop. And Papa is so cool; he quietly slipped his visiting card into her hand, saying, 
‘See, Mrs Subramaniam, I really appreciate your concern fior her. But taking away 
the one thing that she loves will not be helpfiul. let us fitgure this out together ...’ 
Papa hadn’t completed his sentence, when Mrs Subramaniam looked at his visiting 
card. Her fiace fiooded with colour and she looked very embarrassed. Her thinfirame 
collapsed into the chair as she spoke, and she began sounding so firail, a clear contrast 
to her earlier shrill tone, 7 am sorry, sir. Please excuse me. I am sure you want the 
best fior her. But I can give her only one chance. Ifithis time she does not score well, 
I will not allow her to miss my classes. As a teacher, I deem my students’fiailure to 
be my own. ’Papa gave his charming smile as he said, ‘Let us see how sheperfiorms. ’ 
And off he went. I waited fior Mrs Subramaniam to leave. I was so perplexed to see 
her tone change so suddenly and wondered why she had turned so apologetic. I later 
asked Papa what had happened. He laughed and said, ‘Nothing. On my visiting 
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card she saw that I am the Vice President of my company. ’ Oh! That was the happiest 
moment of my day. I went and attended her class. She did not say anything to me 
during the entire class. 

Tomorrow I have another maths class test. I hope to do well. Otherwise, she will 
be furious with me. Let me finish my homework now, and then I have to prepare for 
my class test. 

❖ * * 


December 12‘'’ My Friend, My Diary, 

The past few days have been good. I had my maths class test. I hadn’t done very well in 
the test. The next day, Mrs Subramaniam entered the class saying, ‘Kalpana, you have 
again got just 51 per cent. Go to the office, call your father right now and tell him that 
you have not got good marks in the class test. ’ 

I almost froze. However, it was a great opportunity to escape from the torture of her 
maths class. So I dutifully went to the office and called Papa: Papa, I have not done 
well in my maths class test. ’ 

He enquired. How much have you scored?’ 

‘The same, 51 per cent. ’ 

Papa said, ‘That is good. Go for your dance class. ’ 

And I jumped with joy. Dance competition is three days from now. And I need 
to practise. Things are easy now. She does not call me out. And I am confident about 
maths as I am learning well at tuition. 

In two weeks from now, my winter vacations will start. I must study real hard 
during my vacations and be ready for my Pre-Boards when the school reopens on the 

of January. 

You know, dear Diary, something about Ms Kashyap has changed. She doesn’t 
come across as a bulldozer anymore. She has become quite gentle with me. I noticed 
for the first time that she dresses so tastefully. She looks endearing inspite of her weight. 
Ok. lam off to my chemistry tuition. 

See you later, dear Diary! 


❖ * * 
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Note from Mrs Subramaniam’s Diary; January 20* 

I have got Pre-Boards answer sheets for Grade X in my hands. Everyone has 
improved in their performance. Kalpana is staying steady at her marks. Her 
performance will fetch her just 55 per cent. She does not seem scared about her 
final exams at all. Will some scare tactics help her to pay more attention to her 
studies? 


^ ^ ^ 


January 28‘'’ 

I have been so depressed the past few days. Today, I am feeling good. 

Last week, Mrs Subramaniam called me to the staffroom. She made me sit in front 
of her as she marked my Pre-Board paper in the presence of other teachers. Without 
even reading she just kept putting red crosses on all my answers. She gave me a total 
of28 marks out of 100. And she said, ‘Kalpana, I told you to focus on your studies. If 
this is how you perform in your Pre-Boards, you are not going to do very differently in 
your finals. I suggest you discuss with your parents if you want to sit for your finals or 
repeat the Grade next year. ’ 

It was so humiliating and I was devastated. ‘This can’t be happening. No, my 
paper wasn’t so bad. I knew quite a few questions and I had written my answers 
well. Is it that I don’t know the content at all and all my answers are wrong? If my 
understanding is so wrong, then it is really scary. No, no, there is something wrong. ’ 

These thoughts kept running through my head. I was so ashamed of myself that I 
didn’t even talk about this with Mama and Papa. 

Today, I had my maths tuition. I took my paper to my tuition Ma’am. I was 
crying inconsolably, my head buried in my arms. She instantly said. ‘No, given your 
understanding of concepts, this can’t be so bad. Wait. Let me check your paper. ’As she 
began checking my paper, she told me that I had answered well. I sat up, stopped crying 
and started looking at my paper with her. She explained my answers to me. She showed 
me each point where I had made a mistake, and by the time she finished marking my 
paper, I had scored 581100. Oh! Such a relief it was! Why would Mrs Subramaniam 
do this? I am so relieved. But I learned that I must trust myself. 

I told Mama and Papa about this at dinner time. Mama was upset. She wanted 
to go and talk to the Principal the next day. Papa laughed. He said, ‘Don’t worry. Now 
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your Pre-Boards are over and you don’t have classes till next June. Work hard. Give it 
your best. Don’t worry about your scores. Forget about Mrs Subrantaniam. Keep your 
answer sheet safely. If need be, we will talk to the school after your final results. ’ 

That makes sense. Now, next two months, I am going to give it my best. It feels 
good to do things well. Good night, my friend! 

❖ * * 


July 3’''^Hello dear Diary, 

I can’t imagine I am meeting you after such a long a time. These 617 months have 
gone past like a breeze and a lot has happened during this time. I managed to do 
well (I think!) in my Board Exams. A week after my classes started, which was in 
the first week of April, Ms Kumar, the Vice Principal, called ten students from my 
class to her ojftce. I was one of them. She is one teacher that I am in awe of. She is 
usually so well-dressed. Her sarees are always classic and her hair is neatly tied in a 
stylish bun. She carries herself with such grace. I listen to every word she says with 
great care whenever she addresses us. Being called by her was no small matter for me. 
I was so scared. My mind was buzzing with so many thoughts: ‘What is she going to 
say! The results haven’t come yet. Has she come to know that I have not scored well! Is 
she going to ask me to leave the school! I have done well in exams. Much better than 
ever before. Then what!’ 

All the other students who were called with me were brilliant students, good in 
different subjects. Shiny is a good singer and creates exciting science projects. Rahul 
is a brilliant debater and an artist. Roma is so passionate about history. Priya is 
a mathematician in the making. We were all standing outside the Principal’s office 
waiting to be called in. I was shivering, terrified. Soon she called us in. She told us that 
she has selected all of us fora Student Exchange Programme. She had checked with our 
parents in the morning. 

And we would be going to Spain! 

I just sat there dumbfounded, as she started sharing why each of us was chosen. 
I couldn’t believe my ears. How come! I am not even a good student. Then why did 
she choose me! I was lost in this trail of thought when I heard her call out my name, 
‘Kalpana, you are an excellent dancer and a very good writer. That is why we chose you 
for this exchange programme. When you go there, you can teach some of your Spanish 
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friends Bharatanatyam. ’ Then she addressed everyone, ‘And each one of you must write 
a diary while you are there, so that you don’t miss out on the details. We plan to bring 
out a special issue of the school magazine, compiling your experiences in Spain. Each 
of you must pick one thing that you want to learn there. When you come back, show us 
what you learned. Wish you all the best!’ 

And I jumped with joy. I couldn’t believe I was chosen to represent my school in this 
prestigious international student exchange programme. I would be in Spain for one 
month. I learned that after six months, ten children of Grade XIfrom that school will 
come to ours and spend a month here, as a part of this exchange programme. 'Oh, this 
can’t be happening!’ I was excited. Being recognised for dance was so, so exhilarating. 
This really made me feel worthy. We prepared special programmes to present there. 

Before I left for Spain, my Grade X result was also declared and I had done well, 
at least by my standards. I could see a dismissive look on Mrs Subramaniam’s face as 
I heard her say, ‘Only 69 per cent! It won’t take you anywhere. ’ But for me, it was 
higher than I had ever imagined. I was so happy. My result made my Spain trip even 
more enjoyable. 

We went to Spain in mid-May and came back mid-June. It was an excellent 
experience. I can’t believe I was in Spain for a month. The whole thing feels surreal. I 
had such a nice time there. Schools are quite different there. Their classrooms are well- 
equipped and we were expected to experiment and come up with our own projects. 
Students could talk to their teachers much more openly, and they could even have fun 
together. Teachers were very forthcoming and supportive of their students. It was great 
fun to have Ms Isabella play pranks on us and yet, she could be very business-like when 
needed. Even our teachers were relaxed and friendly there. I could see Mr Singh’s funny 
side and an innovator in Ms Preeta. I made some new friends. Learned lots of things 
and I am in seventh heaven! 

I realised marks are not given as much importance in Spain as they are in India. 
The teachers and students there appreciate work that is well done. I didn’t feel lesser 
than anyone who scored 85 or 90 per cent marks in academics. I see that I am no 
longer scared of anyone. Now, I have started making friends. I became good friends 
with Roma, Rahul and Shiny, who travelled with me to Spain. Luciana and Mateo 
are my good friends from Spain. Ms Valeria and Ms Reema are both so gracious and 
helpful. I can bank on them in case of need. Studies are no longer as daunting as they 
used to be. 
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lam now looking forward to finishing school. lam wondering what I will do after 
finishing Grade XII. Which college do I want to go to? Which subjects should I take? I 
think by the time I finish my XII, I will be able to decide. One thing I am sure about 
and that is, lam going to continue with my dance. 

Right now, I am just so very happy. 

Te amo (I love you) 

Buenos noches (Good night) 



Out of the Box 


Sapna Sajan, Vineeta Sood and Neeraja Raghavan 


Flipping open the little black book that the Institute for Child Empowerment 
had given her, Saritha began to read: ‘Now that you know that your child is 
autistic 

Saritha looked up with a jolt. Her son? Autistic? No, no, she never knew this. 
Of course not! Her heart was thudding and her breath was getting shorter. What 
on earth was this? 

Oh, oh, she thought, with a faint sense of relief This was just a general book 
that came along in the package that the Institute gave parents who had had their 
children assessed for delay in talking, responding and so on. It was not really 
meant for her son. Wiping the sweat off her brow, she put the book aside and 
tried to catch her breath. 

A drop of water fell on the black book. It was only then that Saritha realised 
that tears were coursing down her cheeks ... After trying out two schools, was this 
where her child was headed? 


❖ * * 

The last year had been a roller-coaster ride for Saritha and Mahesh. Shifting house 
had been the least of their challenges. When Saritha had gone around their previous 
locality looking for a good preschool for two-and-a-half-year-old Aarav, she was, 
at first, delighted with the attractive one-storey house at the end of their street. 
The name drew her interest: LITTLE FINGERS, TWINKLE TOES. Brightly 
coloured walls with lively pictures of Walt Disney characters on the small tables 
and chairs looked so inviting. Little feng shui bells hung from the ceilings, and 
Saritha saw little children smiling with delight at the tinkling sounds, as the bells 
swayed in the breeze. It had appeared to be a very sensitive preschool, and in fact, 
it was well spoken of by parents of several children in Saritha’s neighbourhood. 
The Head was friendly, too, and the teachers looked competent. What touched 
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Saritha (and some other parents, in fact) was the teachers’ request to parents not 
to have their children wear diapers, as it came in the way of toilet training. 

‘We will toilet train the children ourselves,’ they assured Saritha. 

So it was no surprise that Saritha and Mahesh felt comfortable sending two- 
and-a-half-year-old Aarav to this preschool. After all, their son, Aarav, was such 
a happy child. He threw no tantrums, was never cranky - like some kids that 
Saritha had seen - and all in all, was a sheer joy to be with. 

On the second day of school, however, Saritha received an angry telephone 
call from the preschool Head. ‘Your son has made a terrible mess on the table of 
his classroom! We had to sanitise the room, wash the other children and even 
answer many distressed parents.’ 

‘But I was told not to wrap him up in a diaper. Then I will send him in diapers 
from tomorrow,’ Saritha answered. 

‘No, kindly send an ayah with him from tomorrow. She can handle these 
issues, as our teachers are busy with more important aspects of education,’ the 
Head replied peremptorily. 

Saritha’s irritation was rising fast, but she tried to resist expressing it. Even so, 
she found it hard to hide the fact that this suggestion was absurd. ‘But why would 
we hire an ayah to send our child to a preschool every day?’ she asked. ‘Wouldn’t 
it make more sense to send him in diapers, instead?’ 

The conversation soon turned bitter. Saritha seemingly won the argument 
that sending an ayah was not quite the solution, but for the next three days, the 
teachers began showing their anger and agitation on Aarav. ‘There is something 
wrong with him ... is he deaf?’ one teacher asked Saritha, when she went to pick 
him up after school the next day. And so it went on ... 

In just five days of sending Aarav to this preschool, Saritha had had enough. 
Declaring that they were simply not fit to run a preschool, she walked out with 
Aarav in a rage. 

Now which school would be the right one for Aarav? Saritha was now on a 
serious search, and Mahesh was far too busy at office to lend any assistance. After a 
few months of looking for an alternative, she located another school. It was much 
larger than the first one, very well-equipped with all the necessary infrastructure. 
Although the fees were high, Mahesh and Saritha agreed that they wanted Aarav 
to have the very best. So they paid up and shared with the management what had 
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happened in the previous school, hoping that this would help them take care of 
their son better. Things rolled along fairly well for three weeks. 

How were they to guess that their entire life would change - in just three weeks? 

❖ ❖ * 

It had all started when she noticed one morning that Aarav did not respond to 
the call of his name. And unfortunately, this realisation had not occurred without 
a trigger. 

Mahesh and Saritha shifted home when Aarav had just joined the second 
school. With a new doctor in that vicinity, they consulted him about a nagging 
worry that their two-year-old son had not yet begun to talk. As Dr Ahmed 
examined Aarav, his eyes widened. 

Dr Ahmed asked, ‘Does Aarav make eye contact?’ 

Mahesh said, ‘Not all the time.’ 

‘Does he respond to his name?’ Dr Ahmed asked. 

As Saritha thought about this question, she realised with a start that, in fact, he 
did not respond to his name all the time. Did that mean something was seriously 
wrong with her son? 

The expression in Dr Ahmed’s eyes spoke louder than the words that followed. 
Saritha and Mahesh could tell that something was ‘not ok’ but did not quite 
know what it was. As he scrawled on his pad, he referred them to an institute for 
evaluation. 

Neither Mahesh nor Saritha felt inclined to have their two-year-old boy 
subjected to a series of tests. Not until the Head of the second school spoke to 
them, saying: ‘We notice that Aarav needs more attention than the other children. 
We suggest that you send him to school with a shadow - that is normally how 
special children are handled in our school.’ 

‘One school wants an ayah, another wants a shadow!’ Mahesh exclaimed 
angrily. 

‘I don’t understand what the school is for, in that case ...’ Saritha responded 
indignantly. A niggling doubt was causing a strange knot at the pit of her stomach 
to tighten. 

There was no point in sending Aarav to the second school now, as Saritha 
and Mahesh did not agree that their child needed a shadow to go to school. The 
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Head of the second school displayed rare understanding as she refunded the 
entire fees. 

‘I have a special child myself, so I understand how you feel,’ she assured them, 
adding: ‘Believe me, I am personally against this policy of having a shadow. But 
the management and proprietor of this school are adamant about it, and I am 
unable to go against their wishes.’ 

Even as they thanked her, Mahesh and Saritha could not help wondering: 
‘Why is this happening to our child? Why do they keep referring to him as a 
“special” child? Isn’t every child special?’ The perplexed parents repeatedly asked 
themselves such questions, and found no answers. They then went on to meet at 
least ten different consultants for Aarav, Saritha recalled. 

On one occasion, when Saritha saw the doctor walk in with a breezy ‘Hi’ 
to Aarav, her experience immediately told her that no doctor (that she had met 
so far) genuinely wished a child - in fact, the assessment began right from the 
moment that the doctor walked in. Saritha had immediately broken into a sweat 
- as if she was about to be examined. Playing with the doorknob, Aarav had 
smilingly responded to the Doctor’s ‘Hi’ with a ‘Love you’. In a loud voice, the 
doctor had repeated: ‘Hi!’ 

Aarav had continued to play with the doorknob as he, too, repeated ‘Love you’. 

‘Does he always talk irrelevant things like this?’ the doctor had asked, frowning, 
in an irritated tone. 

Saritha had then tried to explain to the doctor what had really happened. 
‘Actually ... er ... Doctor ...’ These were the moments when the usually articulate 
Saritha felt that she could do with some speech therapy herself ‘Doctor, he thought 
you said “I ...” to him, and he completed the sentence by saying “... love you”.’ 

This explanation had bounced off the doctor like water off a duck’s back. He 
had swiftly dismissed Saritha’s explanation by then asking: ‘Does he always keep 
playing with objects like this?’ 

❖ * * 

And so it was that Aarav was taken to the Institute for Child Empowerment, to get 
a number of his skills assessed. Painful as it was to get such a small child ‘assessed’, 
Mahesh was willing to go ahead with the assessment. However, Saritha felt torn 
between the need to protect him (‘He is perfectly alright, skip the evaluation, let’s 
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just go home’) - and the realisation that it was important to ascertain his condition, 
so as to take the right steps to help him grow. 



Each test was designed to assess different parameters, and Saritha soon became 
adept at understanding the numerous charts that were given to her in a neat 
folder. All that she had seen until now was a set of charts, showing Aarav’s level 
of skill against the expected level of that skill for a child of his age. If one chart 
showed his cognitive skills, another described his emotional skills. Yet another 
told her of his motor coordination, while another parameterised his social skills. 
For each gap, a certain set of exercises or therapy was recommended, and she 
diligently began following all of those instructions with Aarav. Slowly, the once 
happy boy turned cranky and frequently threw tantrums. Resisting the knot in 
her stomach, Saritha told herself that it just meant that he would take more time 
than the other children to communicate as they did. Well, she and Mahesh were 
in no hurry for their child. All they wanted, as parents, was for their son to grow 
happily into a good man. 

Soon the days became fdled with tests, exercises, therapies and diagnoses. It 
was almost as if a lively bundle of energy was suddenly being contained within 
a set of graphs. Every night, Saritha would lie in bed wondering: ‘If adults 
in the family had been struck by some ailment, we would have handled it 
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as needed. But our small two-year-old boy ... ? And we have no idea what is wrong 
or why it has happened 

It was as if they were sailing through unknown waters. The controls were not 
in their hands, their boat was simply sailing whichever way the wind took it ... 
And now, the black book had given it all a frightening name! Saritha wiped the 
tears and prepared to take Aarav to the Institute. 

❖ * * 

‘It’s so embarrassing, doctor, this allergy,’ Prarthna declared in a tired voice. ‘I find 
myself itching all over when I am teaching children, or attending a staff meeting 
or even standing before the entire school and taking morning assembly’ 

Prarthna’s young face was creased with worry as she looked anxiously at 
Dr Madhumurthy. 

Twirling his pen slowly in his hands. Dr Madhumurthy looked quietly at 
his young patient. ‘Prarthna, as I told you, it is most likely not a simple allergy 
to anything. You are just 25 and in good health, but for this skin condition. Yes, 
skin allergies can get triggered by an external allergen. Since you tell me that you 
have tried just about every kind of treatment in the last five years, with doctors 
ruling out many possibilities, I am beginning to suspect that though your skin 
allergy gets triggered by an external factor, there might be more to it. It is not at 
all uncommon for stress to manifest itself as a skin allergy. Are you under severe 
stress for any reasons?’ 

Prarthna rolled her eyes and thought in silence for a minute. ‘Apart from some 
children in school whom I struggle to understand, I really don’t think that I am 
under any great stress. Doctor.’ 

Hesitantly, Dr Madhumurthy tried gauging her frame of mind before 
speaking: ‘May I suggest, Prarthna, that you see a counsellor? I can recommend 
an excellent one. Her name is Dr Susan Benjamin. Even if it doesn’t help your 
skin condition, seeing her cannot harm you in any way’ 

Dr Madhumurthy was surprised to see that this patient did not react in the 
typical manner. He had anticipated horror, denial - even a stout refusal. Instead, 
Prarthna nodded and said, ‘I am willing to try anything. Doctor. I sincerely want 
to get over my skin condition. I have been scratching myself sore for the last five 
years with no luck at all in finding a cure. If it is due to stress, and if Dr Susan 
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Benjamin can help lessen that, then my skin condition will improve ... I have 
almost forgotten what life is like without my running to the bathroom to scratch 
myself every now and then!’ 

❖ ❖ * 

Saritha was devastated. On one hand, there was a force pulling her back from 
knowing too much. On the other, she was desperate to know more. On their 
request, the Institute arranged for them to meet a renowned psychiatrist. 
Dr Amrita Sehgal. 

‘So what brings you here? How can I help?’ the psychiatrist asked her briskly, 
as they were settling into their seats. 

Trying to sound confident, Saritha said: ‘Doctor, we have been doing all these 
therapies for the past few months, but it’s not clear why Aarav needs all this.’ She 
could not bring herself to utter the dreaded word that she had read in the little 
black book. 

Dr Amrita looked blankly at Saritha and said: ‘See, not everything is black and 
white in this world. Aarav’s case is neither black nor white; let’s say he is a shade 
of grey. You just continue therapies for now’ 

Saritha knew that she could cry at any moment. Saving herself the 
embarrassment, she thanked the doctor, as she and Mahesh quickly 
slipped away. 

On the way home, the doctor’s words echoed persistently. ‘Who isn’t a shade 
of grey?’ she wondered. Turning to Mahesh, she said: ‘Mahesh, I am tired of these 
doctors. If you ask me, they are the darkest shades of grey. Don’t they get it? He is 
just a child, not yet three years old. Why is the whole world out to judge my little 
baby?’ She was sobbing inconsolably by now. 

‘It’s ok, Saritha, don’t cry. We can only do our best in this situation. I know we 
didn’t sign up for this.’ Although Mahesh, too, was very upset, he tried to console 
Saritha. 

‘My baby is a shade of grey, she says. Who is she to call him grey?’ 
All her anger was now directed towards Dr Amrita Sehgal. She wept, 
wailed, raged ... 


Hs * * 
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‘Good morning, Dr Benjamin!’ Prarthna greeted the grey-haired lady seated at a 
large wooden desk. 

Extending a plump hand to her patient, Dr Susan Benjamin returned the 
greeting with a warm smile. Behind her head was a large board carrying the name 
of her clinic: 

HARMONY COUNSELLING CENTRE 

‘What can I do for you?’ she asked in a kind voice. 

In a rush, Prarthna described her long battle with an annoying skin 
condition and how she had been referred here by Dr Madhumurthy. ‘I teach 
in an inclusive school, and I don’t think that mine is a particularly stressful job. 
I am single and I live with my parents. We are like any other family — nothing 
really stressful at home. And yet. Dr Madhumurthy feels that the only cause (of 
my skin condition) that remains to be investigated is stress. That is what brings 
me to you. Doctor.’ 

Dr Susan Benjamin laughed, as she responded, ‘You know, the funny thing 
about stress is that it is so insidious. The one who is stressed seldom realises it.’ 

As she asked Prarthna a few questions. Dr Benjamin made detailed notes in 
her neat script. Finally, explaining that she would need to see Prarthna for one 
session a week. Dr Benjamin called her secretary to finalise timings. 

Prarthna left HARMONY COUNSELLING CENTRE already feeling 
lighter. What a relief it would be if she got back the glowing skin that she had five 
years ago! 

❖ * * 

Saritha and Mahesh were sent to meet Senior Speech Therapist and Child 
Psychologist Dr Shakeela at the Institute. Seeing the shattered expression on 
their faces, she spoke gently: ‘I know that this is turning out to be very hard for 
you. But there are some things that we can begin working on. Aarav has some 
difficulties in expressing and understanding - basically, in communicating. The 
child needs our support.’ Looking tenderly at the child, she said that she could tell 
that he would surely improve. 
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‘But Doctor, how much is he going to improve? Will he be like the other 
children? Is it going to be a long process? Is it lifelong?’ Sarithas questions tumbled 
out, one after another. 

With an understanding smile. Dr Shakeela replied that she couldn’t promise 
anything; ‘I can only say that he will be much better. It would be good if you 
could admit him in our Institute for the one-year programme.’ She spoke gently 
but firmly. 

It was strange how Saritha came home that day feeling both sure and also 
very unsure. 

Mahesh and Saritha then started sending Aarav to the Institute without really 
knowing what it entailed. 

‘If it needs to be done, it needs to be done,’ Mahesh said firmly, and Saritha 
had no choice but to agree. 

From the first week into the programme, the parents were given several books 
with activities and strategies to help their children. Saritha brought the books 
home and pored over them anxiously. 

Hs Hs * 

Session I with Prarthna Kumar 

Spent forty-five minutes taking patient history. No family history 
of mental illness or depression. Prarthna seems to be a sincere 
and enthusiastic teacher, but is constantly fretting about whether 
she is teaching properly. Since it is her first job, such doubts seem 
to plague her constantly. Her relationship with the School Head 
(her boss) is still in its formative stages. She is unsure of herself 
and is therefore tentative about most things — lam unable to get 
definite answers even to questions like, ‘Doesyour employer treat 
you with respect?’ or ‘Are there any parents who seem to regard 
you as not being good enough for their child?’ Hopefully, she will 
begin to open up as we have more sessions. 

Hs * * 

After a long time, Aarav was bursting with excitement. It was not a test-filled day, 
for once. Instead, he had visited his friend Niraj and had had a wonderful time 
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playing in the sand pit. He reached the car before Saritha, hopping like a bunny. 
Saritha opened the car and said, laughing, ‘In you go. Rabbit!’ Aarav chuckled as 
he got into the car. 

‘Mummy, Niraj’s house again?’ he asked, as she fastened his seat belt and 
turned the ignition key. 

‘Soon, Aarav, soon,’ murmured Saritha, as she drove back home with Aarav 
sitting next to her, occasionally calling out, ‘Mummy’, and pointing to a dog or 
a cat that he saw by the roadside. How could she share with her son what Niraj’s 
mother had said? Saritha had used the opportunity to enquire from Mrs Mehta 
about inclusive schools - surely there were some of them nearby? 

‘Niraj goes to this inclusive school which admits children with special needs as 
well, you know,’ Mrs Mehta had said, beaming proudly, ‘and the only condition that 
the school has for the special children’s parents is that their child has to have a “shadow” 
with them at all times. Niraj simply loves his school and the teachers there never make 
normal kids like mine feel neglected because of their attention to special kids. So I was 
very touched when my little boy came home after we spent Sunday afternoon at your 
place, Saritha, and asked me, “Mummy, is Aarav a special child?” I said, “Yes, why do 
you ask?” He replied, “Aarav is such a beautiful boy. Mummy!” I was so proud that 
my boy has learnt compassion - his school has done a wonderful job!’ 

Saritha had forced a weak smile. She could not think of an appropriate 
response. Her mind, however, had been shouting, ‘And what if my boy has to ever 
show compassion to your son, Mrs Mehta? Would you find that as noteworthy? 
Can I boast to you, then, as you are doing now?’ It was so tiring to hear what 
people thought of her son. Did they have to tell her their opinion? Why couldn’t 
people just live and let live? 

‘Mummy, see Ginger! See Ginger!’ Aarav’s excited voice cut into her thoughts. 
Yes, the neighbour’s dog was frisking about in the lawn as their gardener sprinkled 
it, and Aarav was simply delighted with the sight. She noticed only now that 
there were coloured paint marks all over his face and hands - telltale signs of the 
fun paintings that he and Niraj had made, while Mrs Mehta had praised her son’s 
compassion. ‘My precious boy,’ she thought, ‘I wish that you are always as free 
from people’s comments as you appear to be now ... ’ 


❖ * * 
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December Session IV with Prarthna Kumar 

Today Prarthna spoke of her selfdoubt and nervousness in 
her six-month-old job as a teacher in an inclusive school. She 
seems to be pitching for instant success with every student, 
but being new to the work, is not yet equipped with sufficient 
understanding or skill to succeed even marginally. ‘Ifind that I 
have to keep repeating the same things to children. Is it because 
I don’t know how to teach?’ She is touchingly sincere but I 
suspect has seldom tasted failure. I need to open her mind to 
the possibility that she, too, is on a learning curve, just like her 
students. She is not a readymade product to be sold. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Prarthna was talking agitatedly to Latha, the head of BLOSSOMS SCHOOL: 
‘I never expected Subodh’s parent to talk like this, ma’am! How can the father of 
such a child say that I am not giving the boy enough attention?’ 

Latha was silent as she noted Prarthna’s disturbed frame of mind. Calmly, she 
said, ‘Shall we talk about this after school today, Prarthna? It will be better if we 
have some time to ourselves, no?’ 

Mumbling, ‘Yes, Ma’am’, Prarthna returned to class, tears welling up in her 
eyes. Her feet were itching so intensely now that she could not enter the class till 
fifteen minutes later. In the meanwhile, Latha had seen that the UKG class was 
unattended, and so when Prarthna finally arrived, she saw that Latha had taken 
over her class. Embarrassed and apologetic, Prarthna walked in, trying hard not 
to continue scratching her itching feet. 
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‘Never mind, Prarthna,’ Latha spoke gendy. ‘Let’s understand the issue at leisure.’ 

Understand which issue, Prarthna couldn’t help wondering wryly. Her skin 
condition which kept her on a short fuse? Or the parent’s judgement of her 
capability? 

❖ * * 

Saritha had been browsing the Net for a suitable school for Aarav. She scrolled 
down the website of BLOSSOMS SCHOOL, and showed Mahesh some of its 
features. 

‘Should I check this school out, Mahesh?’ she asked, tentatively. 

‘You can. But if they ask for a “shadow” or an ayah, we rule them out ...’ 

‘Of course. That is why I didn’t even consider the school that Mrs Mehta was 
singing praises of’ 

‘You mean, compassionate Mrs Mehta?’ Mahesh enquired, with an arched 
eyebrow and a glint in his eye. 

Saritha did not reply. She was too worried to respond to humour. 

She used the three hours during Aarav’s visit to the Institute, the next day, to 
visit BLOSSOMS SCHOOL. This small school belonged to Latha Venkateswaran, 
who was warm and welcoming. What began as a fifteen minute exploratory 
meeting extended into a full hour. Latha made Saritha feel so comfortable right 
away that soon Saritha found herself going down memory lane, as she narrated the 
two experiences that they had had so far with Aarav’s schools. Listening quietly to 
Saritha’s story, Latha empathised with her and asked, ‘Did you have any idea of 
his condition when you admitted him in the first school?’ 

Saritha shook her head, ‘No.’ 

Latha was curious, ‘How were his responses at that time?’ 

Saritha said, ‘Now if I look back, I think by then, his responses were beginning 
to get slower. But this whole thing with schools, tests, assessments, etc. started - 
which threw us off completely’ 

Latha enquired, ‘How was he as a newborn? What were your observations of 
him as a baby?’ 

Saritha said thoughtfully, ‘He was a very happy child. We never had any 
problems with him. When we noticed his inadequate vocabulary as a two year 
old, we visited our paediatrician. But he didn’t suspect any issue. He told us he 
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was perfectly alright, and that some children do pick up speech a little later. And 
we felt relieved. Even my husband told me that he, too, had been a late talker and 
slow to respond as a child. So I believed him and just felt everything was alright, 
and that people were blaming my little kid for their own inadequacies. It was not 
until I cross-checked with my father-in-law that I found out that Mahesh had 
never been slow to respond, nor was he a late talker.’ Looking somewhat abashed, 
Saritha added, ‘You know, in our eagerness to be supportive of our son, both of us 
were guilty of self-delusion.’ 

Latha was visibly moved. 

‘With every judgement that was made of my son, I also felt judged as a parent. 
It was just horrible!’ Saritha confessed with tears in her eyes. 

Gently squeezing Saritha’s hand, Latha said, ‘Of course, people had no right 
to be nasty with him, whether he had an issue or not. We all have issues of a 
different nature.’ 

After that one hour meeting, Saritha came away feeling that she could try this 
school out for Aarav. It was only when she reported the day’s events to Mahesh 
that she recalled that there had been no mention of an ayah or a shadow! 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

It was 2 p.m. and Saritha was waiting outside school for Aarav. Waiting 
outside the gate was not something that she looked forward to. Of course, 
she loved to see little Aarav come out and hug her. But with a new school, 
she felt unsure. 

‘What if they come and tell me that something is wrong with him? Like the 
earlier schools.’ Her eyes began welling up as she recalled those words. ‘Something 
is wrong!’ How she had fumed and how heartbroken she had felt! 

‘How can anybody call my innocent baby “wrong”? It’s as if they are calling 
the whole of him wrong.’ By then, she felt a little hand tugging at her dupatta. 

‘Mummy!’ shouted Aarav, with a dazzling smile. 

There were some things which were reserved only for Mummy, his instant 
squishy hug being one of them. 


❖ ❖ * 
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5* January Session VII with Prarthna Kumar 

Prarthna was very upset today about a parent who had 
complained about her not giving his son adequate attention. 
Another thing that bothered her was that her itching had 
become so intense that her Head of School had had to substitute 
for her classes an entire day. Her rashes are now causing her skin 
to bleed and this is heightening her anxiety at work, as she does 
not want people to see her in blood-stained clothes. 

There seems to be one child, Aarav, who is causing her a lot of anxiety. She 
claims that she has to try repeatedly to make him come into class every single day. 
He keeps running out of the class, and I have so many other children to attend to. 
Dr Susan! Every day, I have to start from scratch with this boy, ’ she said in despair. 
I tried to lighten the situation by saying that ‘scratch’ seemed to find its way into her 
life in more ways than one, but she was not amused. 

❖ * * 

He sat facing the little garden patch outside the school building. It was his second 
week at the new school. 

‘Aarav!’ called out Prarthna, his teacher, in a strained voice. 

This was the fifth time that she was calling him to come inside. She came out, 
somewhat frustrated but fighting to keep calm. She held his hand and persuaded 
him to come inside the class. In the past three days, she had slowly moved from 
gentle persuasion to losing her cool and screaming: ‘Aarav, come inside, will you?’ 

Just then Latha came out of her office. She quietly signalled Prarthna to let 
him be: she would handle him. By now, Latha had understood the temperament 
of each and every child in her small school. She seated herself beside Aarav, saying, 
‘The garden is so green and beautiful. You like the garden, huh? You can stay 
outside for ten more minutes and then you can go inside. What do you say?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, looking away. 

He was relieved that someone was finally realising that he liked being outdoors 
and not repeatedly urging him to come inside. He didn’t really like going to new 
places. Nor did he like places with too many people. And he knew that school is 
a place which he has to go to every day. He was not sure how it was going to be - 
coming to this school every day. 
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By then, Latha had approached him with a small basket. ‘Come, Aarav. Help 
me collect flowers and decorate the entrance, will you?’ Tentatively, he walked up 
to her and looked around at the garden, slowly smiling at the sight of it. Both of 
them gathered flowers and sat near the entrance of the school. 

‘Let me put the red flower here,’ she said, placing a flower on the gravel 
path. Looking unsure, he took the white flower and placed it beside hers. She 
picked up a yellow flower and placed it beside his ... Soon, they had made a 
beautiful pattern of flowers. He was so engrossed in the floral decoration that, 
for those few minutes, he completely forgot his inhibitions about this new 
school. His eyes were focused on the floral pattern as a wide smile spread across 
his face. 

‘From tomorrow, I want you to decorate the entrance to our school, ok?’ 
Latha suggested, trying to catch his eye. 

Pat came the reply, ‘Ok’ but with eyes still averted. 

‘And after you finish decorating, you will come inside and sit with all the other 
children.’ Latha continued in her firm voice, with softness in her eyes. 

Hs Hs * 

The next morning, Aarav arrived at school earlier than usual. He noticed that the 
basket had already been placed outside. Picking it up, he began plucking flowers. 
He was so absorbed that he didn’t even notice when it was time for school to start. 
By the time the children and teachers began to pour in, he was halfway through 
his floral decoration. 

Seeing Aarav engrossed in flower decoration, Latha called out to Prarthna, 
who was stunned to see this boy sit in one place with rapt attention. In the past 
few days, she had observed his acute restlessness, and had worried: ‘How will I 
work with him if he won’t sit in one place for a while? How will he listen and 
pay attention? Oh dear, anything that I say seems to be falling on deaf ears ...’ 
She was still trying to comprehend the child before her, when Aarav rose, patting 
his shorts, and announced with a satisfied air: ‘I finished!’ His obvious sense of 
accomplishment touched Latha and Prarthna deeply. 

‘It is beautiful, Aarav. I am so glad I chose you for this responsibility,’ said Latha. 

By now, Aarav was beaming. 
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‘Let’s go inside and tell everyone what an excellent job you have done!’ Prarthna 
joined Latha and Aarav, as she linked her fingers in Aarav’s grubby hand and 
tried taking him to class. But Aarav shook off her hand and ran inside, looking 
expectantly at Prarthna as he waited for her to tell everyone about his good work. 

Prarthna could not believe her eyes. For the first time in so many days, he had 
entered the class willingly. Smiling, Latha made her way back to her office. 

❖ * * 


Session XII with Prarthna Kumar 

Prarthna is slowly unwinding. She actually told me today that 
she made a discovery about Aarav. Apparently, when she was 
teaching him numbers, she had found that he needed to be 
taught afresh every day. But yesterday, as she wrote out the 
numbers 1 to 10 on the board, Aarav called them out in the 
right sequence. Astounded, she swung around from the board 
and asked him to repeat. He did so, without a single error. 
Then Prarthna realised that he had actually been able to grasp 
her lessons every day. He had just not been able to write the 
numbers out as she had expected. 

‘You know. Doctor, it was a problem of communication. I had never asked him 
to just say the numbers to me. I always expected him to write them out, and he is not 
yet ready to communicate in writing. It was a huge learningfor me. lam not going to 
start from scratch with him every day, now onwards!’ 

She even took my old joke well today, when I asked if she was going to stop the other 
scratching as well. Laughing she said, ‘It is lessening Doctor. Even Aarav noticed 
it today. As I was coming out of the staffroom, I overheard him telling Apoorva, his 
classmate, “Prarthna Miss was not well. Now she is okay. 
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In fact, Saritha acknowledged, Aarav was looking increasingly happy and 
contented nowadays. He went cheerfully to school. He was beginning to take 
charge of getting ready in the mornings. He had started taking interest in their 
garden - which was a new thing. She felt grateful to this new school that he had 
joined seven months ago. Her heart filled with warmth for his teachers, even for 
that therapist, Parimala, who had given her the soundest advice that she had ever 
received. Parimala had asked Saritha a very powerful question that had changed 
her life forever; ‘What is your discomfort when he mingles with other children?’ 

And when Saritha had reflected on that question, she had realised that she 
experienced guilt and shame, especially when Aarav would do all kinds of strange 
things. ‘How do I show my face in the neighbourhood? What will people think? How 
ill-mannered my child is! They will raise questions about my parenting ...’ Having 
come from a family of achievers, who had always done very well in life, Saritha 
confessed that she could not fathom how she had had a child with all these issues. 

It was then that Parimala had told Saritha something unforgettable. Looking 
her straight in the eye, Parimala had said, firmly: ‘All the embarrassment that 
you have to go through, go through it now. It is much easier to go through that 
embarrassment now - than later.’ 

Saritha never ever forgot those words ... and whafs more, she realised with a 
jolt that her embarrassment was never for Aarav - it was for her own self-image 
to be maintained. As a result, she found that when she stopped being defensive, 
people did accept him. Most of them, anyway ... 

And now, in this school, Latha was such a gentle soul! Why, she should 
communicate her gratitude to Latha ... what a long way her son had come, 
thanks to this school! 

‘Thank you very much, Latha, for all that you have done. It is so heartening 
to see my little Aarav happy and coming to life. All the morning blues have 
disappeared!’ Saritha beamed cheerfully as she sat across Latha in her office on a 
bright and sunny morning. 

Latha laughed, ‘Oh! That is so nice to hear, Saritha.’ Reaching out for Saritha’s 
hand, she continued, ‘You know, Aarav is such a gift to the school. He is a very 
sensitive and perceptive child.’ 

Saritha then went up to Prarthna, and expressed her deep gratitude to her as 
well. To her surprise, Prarthna responded, ‘No, Mrs Saritha, it is I who should thank 
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you. It was Aarav who made me realise that the initial problem that I experienced 
did not lie in the child. It lay in me. I am so sorry. It was I who used to put that child 
in a box, believing that his capability was “only so much”. The day I realised that I 
was wrong, I stopped believing that he is capable of “only so much”. The moment I 
took him out of that box, everything changed. It was not that he was not learning. 
His response did not come in the way that I expected. To me, it indicated that he was 
not learning. But then he surprised me one day by verbally answering all the maths 
questions correctly, and I realised that he had actually understood everything that I 
had taught him. His difficulty was only with the expected mode of communication. 
Aarav taught me something very profound ... I can never forget your son!’ 

❖ * * 


15'^ April 


Session XV with Prarthna Kumar 
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Prarthna was actually smiling today. Her body language, voice 
and yes, even her skin — were all indicative of someone moving 
out of a destructive thought pattern. What was amazing was 
her admission that she has learnt a lot from this student Aarav. 
7 owe my growth as a teacher to Aarav. I can never forget 
the lesson that he taught me. How a student learns depends so 
much on how we perceive them. Just because a student does not 
communicate, we cannot assume that helshe has not understood. 
Understanding something and being able to communicate ones 
understanding are two different things. Why, that is so true of 
me, as a teacher! Not until I was called upon to communicate 
my understanding of addition, subtraction, etc. did I begin 
to examine the extent to which I had understood these things! 
Aarav is my finest teacher ..." 


❖ * * 


Seven-year-old Aarav was playing on the jungle gym, while Saritha sat on the 
bench, watching him. Aarav had been such an aloof child, Saritha mused, and 
now, he was a little too sociable! Watching the children play, she noticed Aarav 
pouring sand over and over again on another girl. Wasn’t he being too rough 
with this little girl? Should she intervene? But then, if she gave Aarav too much 
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attention, this behaviour could escalate. Out of the corner of her eye, she could 
see the girl’s mother also watching the scene anxiously. 

Suddenly, Saritha’s reverie was interrupted by the girl’s mother, who introduced 
herself as Manjari. Automatically, Saritha apologised, ‘Sometimes, Aarav can be a 
bit pushy with children. He will understand if we talk to him -’ 

She stopped as she realised that Manjari was also talking at the same time. ‘I 
am sorry,’ Manjari was saying, ‘my daughter, Rima, can be a bit difficult ...’ 

Both of them stopped short and burst into laughter together. As they chatted, 
Manjari confessed that Rima had been diagnosed as being on the spectrum of 
Asperger’s syndrome. Saritha then opened up about Aarav’s own difficulties. 

Turning to the park again, they noticed that both children were playing well 
in their own way. Neither child appeared to share their parent’s anxiety. As their 
children played, both mothers continued chatting happily and finally exchanged 
contact numbers before they parted. 

As Saritha drove home with Aarav, a recent memory flashed through her 
mind. One of Aarav’s classmates had come to the library with her mother. Aarti 
was known to be a very bright child who always excelled at everything. In his 
extreme urge to be sociable, Aarav had repeatedly called out to Aarti to show her 
a moth that he had discovered in a corner of the library. But Aarti would not even 
look at him. She made no attempt at all to respond, even steadfastly avoiding eye 
contact. 

‘Why isn’t she talking to me. Mummy?’ Aarav had asked. Saritha had swiftly 
diverted his attention by showing him a pop-up book in the library. 

‘ Who’s the autistic child?’ Saritha could not help wondering, as Aarti studiously 
avoided both of them on her way out of the library. As mother and son reached 
home, Aarav ran out delightedly to play with Ginger and get drenched by the 
neighbour’s lawn sprinklers. 

Hs * * 

Saritha was struck by how Aarav had steadfastly eluded being put into any kind 
of box over the years. She and Mahesh had come to treasure the unique chances 
that their son provided them for discovering newer aspects of him every now 
and then, only because they had not expected him to play out a stereotype. This 
enabled Aarav, too, to defy the onerous societal pressure of putting himself into 
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any box. In fact, Aarav had taught them to celebrate every little thing in life. She 
recalled the time when there would be so much excitement every single day, as 
she would call her parents and tell them that Aarav had said one word on one day, 
joined two words on another day ... thus rejoicing in every minute (and seemingly 
insignificant) shift that became evident. Were it not for Aarav’s challenges, there 
would certainly not have been so much celebration! Nor would she and Mahesh 
have turned into such keen observers. 

Inspired by her child’s gift, the poet in her awakened ... 

All of them like each other. 

No different from each other. 

We want them all alike. 

Neat, prim and proper. 

Beautiful, awesome and amazing. 

We want them all alike. 

Why is today hotter than yesterday? 

This June rainier than the last. 

This daffodil paler than the other. 

This apple redder than the other. 

This child brighter than the other. 

This man weaker than the other 
This girl fairer than the other? 

We want them all alike. 

But all like which one? 

How would it be, I wonder 
If all fruits had to be mangoes? 

All birds peacocks and all colours blue? 

All flowers roses and all insects bees? 

How would it be, I wonder 

If the sky had to look the same every day and clouds the same colour? 
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We want them all alike. 

She like him and he like her. 

How would it be, were they all alike? 

The world would be a place of fewer colours, 
Fewer shapes, fewer hues, fewer everything. 
Aren’t they all beautiful, as they are? 

Why do they have to be something else? 
Let them all just be them. 

You be you and me be me. 

Saritha Mahesh 



The Fire 


Reena Kumar 


3^“ December 2017 

I have been away only for two weeks and how wild my garden looks! Danielle 
said it rained almost every day. No wonder the weeds have sprung up even 
through my cobbled pathway! I go down on my haunches, grateful for the 
continuing ability to do so at the age of sixty two. Grateful to the many 
endearing children who kept me agile, engaged and intrigued for so many 
years. So much so, I constantly needed to physically go down to their level! 
How blessed I have been! 

The children ... the cobbled path ... 

... and I feel the warmth of the fire within. It is still alive! 

❖ * * 

I can hazily spot my younger self in the same posture on another cobbled path: 
my arms wrapped around a tiny figure, slightly trembling. But then, I can also 
see a sari-clad figure hurriedly retreating, as if tearing herself away from what I 
represent to her ... 

It is April of 2009. 

I am in charge of the youngest age-group in a residential school set-up. The 
parents come looking for a ‘good education’ for their child. Each one has their 
own interpretation of this, but the fact that they are ready to part with their 
children at such a tender age is incredible and most touching. 

To me, the school is exceptional — an open, natural, caring environment with 
a holistic approach to education, both for the child and the adult who are learning 
together. There is an emphasis on being aware, persevering, experimenting, 
observing, asking questions, reflecting and finding one’s own individual answers. 
To make this happen with so many young minds in a way that is both flexible and 
structured is a tremendous challenge! One is helped to understand and imbibe the 
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‘hidden curriculum’, i.e. the fundamental principles of education, but there are 
no readymade answers. One has to do his/her own digging. Learning extends - or 
begins — outside the classroom, living in close proximity to people coming from 
varied backgrounds (and bringing with them a spectrum of experiences), with 
the birds, peacocks, squirrels, snakes, plants and trees in the surrounding forest 
and the river that flows quietly by the side of the school. There are clashes of 
personalities every now and then. Reflection and looking inwards is facilitated in 
different ways. Though not easy, learning does take place at an individual’s pace. 
With enough clashes, the sharpest edges are mirrored by those willing to learn and 
subsequently blunted to yield a more accommodative environment. Of course, 
learning is a lifelong process and there is a learning opportunity lurking around 
every corner if you are in a state of awareness. I couldn’t have dreamt of a place 
like this. In fact, life just brought me here ten years ago when a previous door had 
closed and I came to live with my husband at the adjoining farm. 

The challenges are enormous - of looking after young lives and taking on 
their parenting responsibilities in a holistic way, and I find myself struggling to 
keep up, in one way or the other. How can we do right by every child when we have 
fifty children to look after? is a constant question. Our team tries its best but there 
is always one question or the other that remains to be answered! My little Jack 
Russell brings me back to the present as she paws me, asking for her dinner. Even 
as I feed her, I find myself going down memory lane again. 

The sari-clad figure turns up again, grows sharper. The mother is hurriedly 
retreating. Her child is in my arms on the cobbled path ... 

You left a tiny hand in mine 

Still warm with your touch 

Little fingers now loose, now clutching. 

Now resisting, but not much ... 

The trust in your eyes has set me ablaze 
I’m reduced to ashes 
Humble, teary. 

In a daze ... 

Will I live up to it? 

And stand by this precious life? 
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How do you know I’m capable? 

Of steering it through joy and strife? 

A whiff from yore, the ashes suddenly flare 
And gather the young life in its glow 
I’ll give you my all, my precious! 

I’ll be with you through the flow! 

The fire is still alive. It’s been burning since years. 

I find myself going into the house and taking down my journals from the 
bookshelf I start flipping through the pages ... 

15"’ January 1980 

I could not sleep last night. Something is not right. This is the second time 
that this has happened. 

Mohit is scared. 

We were sitting at the table and I was helping him practise writing vertical 
strokes. He was in a hurry and I was trying to slow him down. As he hurried 
again, I suddenly put my hand forward to hold his hand. 

And then - he SHRANK ... He shrank back with FEAR clearly showing in his 
little eyes. 

My whole being froze. What is happening? What has he gone through? 
Where? School? 

That's the only place he goes to, without me. Has a child hit him at school? 
Or an adult? 

I have to find out. I will go to his school tomorrow. 

16*" January 

Today, I shared my concern with the Principal and sought permission to visit 
Mohifs class. Everything seemed normal in the room: a bubbly and warm 
teacher, Rashmi, singing children and an awesome smile on my son's face! 

He always loved to sing! 

What more was I asking for? Was I reading too much into a couple of 
reactions? Maybe! 
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5"^ February 1980 
Today, it happened again. 

My father-in-law, too, noticed the fear in Mohit's eyes. I have been very 
gently and quietly observing him all these days and he has been fine. He writes 
hurriedly and untidily but he has seemed happy. 

I don't know what to do ... where to go ... He goes only to school without me. 
Something must surely have happened there. If I go to school again, they'll 
think I'm a crazy woman. And what will I say? That I have a hunch based on 
my son's reactions? That I saw fear in his eyes? I have tried asking him a 
number of times if someone hit him but he says 'no'. I've even imitated likely 
actions but he doesn't confirm anything. Then where does the fear in his eyes 
come from? 

I've spoken to Deepak over the telephone. He seems to have hit a wall, too, 
like me. What can he do, sitting in Dubai, when I - living here with Mohit - can't 
do anything? Oh dear, I feel so helpless. 

8*'^ February 

What a day it has been! I asked Lata to look after my little one, Sautam, 
and went again to Mohit's preschool. I couldn't decide what to say or how to 
approach the Principal, but it has been simply unbearable to just sit and do 
nothing about it. The worry has been gnawing at me. 

As I walked towards the school, my brain was chattering away but made 
no sense. Before I knew it, I was at the small school gate and still didn't know 
what to do. And then I did what I couldn't ever imagine in my wildest dreams! 

I sneaked to the side of the building and found myself standing outside 
the window of his classroom. It had small blinds, and I stood staring at them, 
my heart thumping audibly and my head spinning. My inner being hung its 
head in shame but the mother in me paid no heed. There was a fire raging 
within me. 

'Mohit!' 

I heard a sharp voice from inside the room and my hands instinctively 
parted the curtains a bit. Sure enough, there was the teacher - but what was 
this? She was not Teacher Rashmi; this was a different one, bending down at 
Mohit's table and looking sternly at him. I couldn't see Mohit's expression but 
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the next minute he threw up on the table itself, and immediately, received a 
sharp slap on his face! 

So, this was it! Strangely, my revulsion was not as strong as my relief; I 
suddenly felt more light than shocked. My shame vanished; my courage rose 
and took me marching to the Principal's office. I started with sincere apologies 
for sneaking in but quickly elaborated on what had driven me here. Finally, I 
narrated what I had seen - all in one breath. And - I added - I wanted to 
withdraw my child. 

The Principal - a ripened administrator and a fairly mature woman - 
remained calm throughout my outburst. She seemed to look right through 
me. Speaking in a calm tone, she said that I could take my child home now but 
please could I wait to hear from her? 

I am not sending my child to this school. Why did I put him there in the 
first place - to be beaten up? Everyone in the neighbourhood spoke so highly 
of this school, even my cousin Neelam. But - now - where else will I admit 
him? The term ends in April. Who is going to take him so late? And 'big school' 
doesn't start till June. Who knows what that will be like! 

Oh Deepak! Why have you left us and gone? 

Both our sons sleep so peacefully now! Did today really happen? 

12"' February 

I got a phone call from the Principal today. She told me that she has sacked 
the teacher who, apparently, was a temp, substituting for the class teacher 
some days. Do I still want to withdraw? She has left the decision to me. 

I smiled through my tears, took a deep breath, calmed myself down and 
went straight to Mohit who was happily swaying on his rocking horse. How happy 
he is, singing away 'Raju chal Raju apni masti mein choor!' I sat and watched. 

'Do you want to go to school, Mohit?' I finally asked. 

'Yes Mamma!' His eyes seemed to light up. 

'The teacher who hit you has gone.' I added gingerly. His eyes looked up to 
meet mine and stayed locked in ... so innocent! And then, he heaved a big sigh. 
For the first time, I found a silent acknowledgement of all the questions that 
I had persistently asked. 

'Do you like your teacher Rashmi?' 
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Instantly, he nodded and smiled. 

'She is going to be with you.' I said, suddenly not sure if I was consoling 
him or myself. 

13'" February 

I took him to school again today. Rashmi was there, apologising, so was the 
Principal. Her eyes were kind and mine were tear-filled. 

7'" June 1980 

Mohit went to 'big school' today. He has the most amazing teacher and I know 
he will be happy! Strange that I can say that on the very first day!! 

9'" June 1981 

Now it is Gautam's turn to go to preschool! This time. I'm letting him lead. I 
took him to three preschools in the neighbourhood. He pulled me back from 
the cramped room in the first one. In the second school, he hid behind me 
when the teacher - a big built woman - approached him. And he left my hand 
to go and sit on a chair and listen to the teacher in the third one! 

I waited outside for him on top of the flight of stairs and cried ... hot 
tears of joy, regret and pain. They flowed like lava from the fire that had 
recently erupted. I cried in joy that my son had given me a clear indication 
of his choice and that I had been able to understand this need. I cried in 
regret of what I saw as letting down my first born. I cried in pain for my own 
inexperience. 

Why wasn't I equipped? What should I have done? I couldn't give both 
my sons the same kind of experience. I couldn't be fair even with the best of 
my intentions. I had no right to cause him this hurt. Whose fault was it - if 
not mine? 

And so, I also cried in frustration. 

But 'crying' was never 'me'. I didn't believe in tears. They could be a release 
for frustration but I also saw how futile they were. Was this all that one could 
do? Certainly not! What could I do? What could I do? And the fire burnt ... 


❖ * * 
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As I sat there with my journals around me, I realised that I could not figure out 
for a long time ‘what I could do’, but the question had stayed with me, as I went 
about the daily challenges of raising my two sons - more or less as a single parent 
(although I was living in a joint family while my husband Deepak worked in the 
Gulf). Helping the boys with their formal learning raised a lot of questions as 
well as ideas for me and took me deeper into the realm of ‘education’, without my 
realisation. I became an excited and frequent visitor to their preschool and school, 
willing to participate in almost everything. I also became a frequent visitor and 
observer at the preschool of an acquaintance who had just returned from the U.S. 
Mrs Dave was remarkable with the children and I now reflect that I seem to have 
learnt a lot from her. There were a lot of NEVER DO’s too that I was subconsciously 
imbibing and these became my umbilical cord, not only as a mother and teacher 
but also as a human being: Never compare, never push blindly, never look down, 
never underestimate, never make blanket rules (treat them all as individuals), never 
assume, never push anything under the carpet, never pass the buck, never leave any 
observation without following up, never give up ... to name just a few! 

Although I was myself oblivious of the keen interest that I was thus developing 
in early education, my in-laws noticed it and suggested that I enrol in a teacher’s 
training course. As I turned this suggestion over in my mind, I was overpowered 
by a sudden hunger for knowledge but decided that my sons needed me, especially 
in my husband’s absence, and with my mother-in-law also working full-time. So, 
I began looking for a correspondence course but never found one. Instead I did 
a Montessori course by correspondence. Sadly - or fortunately? - it didn’t offer 
much; instead, it only served to increase my hunger for knowledge even more. 

I went back to my journals ... 

11*^ July 1985 

I can't believe it! Today was my first day at my own little preschoolll 

Here's how it happened: We moved from Mumbai into this little town a few 
months ago and my sons have joined the local mainstream school. My husband 
is back with us, having given up his overseas job, so as to be with the growing 
boys. He is currently looking for another job. 

At home, there is an entire first floor lying vacant and our house overlooks 
a park. We have been toying with the idea of opening a preschool but I feel 
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that I need to learn more before taking on such a huge responsibility. Last 
month, on my return from a visit to my parents, I encountered a huge surprise 
at home here. My parents-in-law took me upstairs very quietly. And what do 
I see? They had bought some colourful tables and chairs, a few books and 
toys and some charts and left me to decide whether or not I wanted to use 
this space to start a preschool of my own!. My instant reaction was to feel 
somewhat pressurised, yet I was touched by their gesture. Later, the entire 
family's trust in my abilities - especially that of my husband and children - 
prompted me to take up the challenge. 

I have three little girls from the neighbourhood to start with. They are 
lovely and so are their parents. All the mothers are themselves teachers in 
different schools. Their trust in me is moving! 

I have been so happy the entire day! 

15*" November 1985 

What do you interview and test a three-year-old for? This seems so utterly 
ridiculous! The schools have a whole syllabus that they need the child to be 
familiar with and the poor parents are so stressed! They want their child to 
get into the best school. Can't say that I blame them. I am trying to make 
them realise that all their stress is silently being picked up by their little 
children - and what is this 'best' school, anyway? 

Very tough conversations, very tough days but not without glimmers of 
hope. I must continue to persevere! Twenty-five children and two lovely 
teachers with me, as of now! I am lucky to have found them. One is a parent 
with a keen interest in the education of her child and has often lingered, while 
picking up her child, to discuss the many questions that she has. She reminds 
me of myself - once upon a time - not that I am any better now! I invited her to 
join the school and she agreed. The other is a young girl who came looking for 
work. She is pursuing a correspondence course and is keen on spending time 
with little kids, as that is what she likes. I invited them to interact with the 
children straightaway - no interviews or anything. What would I ask, I barely 
know anything myself, but I can observe and guide and I trust my instinct. 
There was only one thing that I could share with them - my list of Never Do's. 
They seem to have become the founding principles of the school as well! 
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Have been working hard with Mohit at learning Hindi, the regional language 
here in Haryana. He was admitted to Grade III with great difficulty because 
he was supposed to have a thorough knowledge of the language - sanyuktakshar 
and all. He speaks fluently, recites well, understands even the finer nuances 
but the formation of letters and spellings is a problem. 

In Maharashtra, there was only a basic teaching of Hindi and Marathi till 
Grade III! This kind of disparity - all within one nation!! How many walls of 
language, caste and creed have we created? Have we taken down even one of 
those? What is our independence from? Our children bear the brunt of it all 
and - what on earth are we doing? 


15"' April 1986 

A new batch of children is with us now, the first batch having moved on to 
different schools but for the seven that have stayed behind, their parents 
not wanting to put them through the 'admission' stress or send them to a 
more challenging environment, as yet. So, we have three age groups now, each 
spending some time together and some time separately. I am learning so much 
from the children's responses as well as from the teacher parents. They get 
me material to read - pedagogy and what not! One taught me how to make a 
lesson plan! They share with me the gist of the workshops that they attend. 
And I, in turn, share all this with the teachers at my school. I feel so blessed. 
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My biggest concern is the big 'school admission stress' which sometimes makes 
me feel that parents and teachers need more education than the children. I 
am working on sending out my first newsletter, packed with some meaningful 
reading material regarding early education. I intend this to be a monthly 
feature. 

It has been a tough year for Mohit but he has managed well. He bonded 
well with his class teacher and that has helped him a lot. I find myself juggling 
between working towards extending his abilities and wondering how much is 
'enough'. He needs very gentle care and is very sensitive - a great animal lover 
and always keen to help everyone. Gautam is doing very well academically and 
is very popular at school - both among friends as well as teachers. Both the 
boys love the children at my preschool and spend time upstairs whenever 
possible. 

15*" August 1991 

We are filled to capacity! Seventy five little ones and six adults to look after 
them! Not enough! 

It is of utmost importance to me that I have loving and caring adults 
around the little children. My strategy - of putting the aspiring teachers 
straightaway with the children and observing them on the floor before I hire 
them - seems to be working. I find myself looking for basic human qualities. 
That, in turn, facilitates the acquiring of all other skills. I believe this and I 
have not yet been disappointed. Still, I have my eyes open all the time, though 
not in a distrusting way. The 'office' space in the school is only a table on the 
veranda with the essentials laid out on top and a couple of chairs around it. 
It is used when needed. I am usually floating from one room to another or 
anchoring a group of children, but I am essentially everywhere, trying to learn 
together with the children and teachers, and lending a helping hand where 
required. I am careful not to judge anyone too hastily. Not like I judged my 
child's teacher once! 

Wish I could afford more teachers! As it is, mine is the 'cheapest' preschool 
around. I hear people say that this does not speak well of my school. I don't 
prescribe a uniform for my school children. I could make money out of that, 
they suggest. All said and done, some do not want to pay the fees for the end- 
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of-term holidays - even if it is only for a fortnight! I offer free education to 
the children of all the maids and dhobis that work in the area. Despite the 
fact that they come as neat and tidy to school as any other child - which was 
my only request of their parents - some well-to-do parents have withdrawn 
their children because of this. We have also integrated three children with 
cerebral palsy into the preschool. They are older than the rest, but have 
varying abilities. 

Some more children have been withdrawn, as their parents are concerned 
about their child's safety with a differently abled child in proximity. 
Mrs Oupta just stopped bringing her son in. Senior Mrs Wadhwa accompanied 
her daughter-in-law to ask me why I have included differently abled children 
with her granddaughter. I talk of not discriminating, of the basic right of 
every child to education, of how it's not their choice or fault if they are 
differently abled, of our social obligations, of helping their parents cope and 
of even suggesting putting oneself in their shoes - but to no effect. I try but 
cannot get my logic across to them. I don't know what they think - but their 
attitude hurts. 

There is no school for special education nearby, which one child - Utkarsh 
- needs. The others are borderline cases and would benefit greatly from being 
in a regular school but no school is willing to integrate them. So here they are, 
with children somewhat younger. I thought that giving them a place to which 
they feel they belong was the first step. I have gone to the Special Education 
Department at Jamia Milia - which is the nearest - with one of the mums and 
developed a plan to follow for Nidhi, the eldest of these special children. 
Utkarsh is the happiest when he is with all the children, although he is unable 
to communicate effectively with them. I am trying to learn something more 
about children like him, so that I can help him better but don't know where 
to look. 

I also feel a need to find out if I am on the right path with the other 
children in the school. They are all getting admission to one school or the 
other but that does not mean a thing. 

How can I find out if I have been able to give them a loving, trusting 
environment, a joy for learning and adequate skills to start their lives? Who 
will tell me? 
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11"^ October 1991 

We are so happy to see Nidhi progressing! When she was admitted to the 
school, her mother said she was not fully toilet-trained. Not that she lacked 
the ability but that she did not want to cooperate. Nidhi had an 'accident' 
in class in the very first week and was handled very gently. Though we have 
Savitri to help out with sundry jobs, all teachers take the initiative to lend a 
hand in whatever way they can. I had helped in cleaning up after Nidhi. The 
next week, I noticed her wanting to go to the toilet very frequently even 
without reason. I mentioned this to her mother and asked if all was well. She 
laughed and said that since the accident in class, Nidhi had suddenly become 
very aware and cooperative wherever she went, as she does not want the 
incident to repeat. She is also focusing on matching the alphabet cards and 
especially loves to make 'standing lines' and 'sleeping lines' in the huge squares 
we draw for her. She exerts a lot of force as she writes and frequently ends 
up breaking the crayon that she is using. And then she looks up so quizzically 
as if to ask, 'Whatever happened?' It touches me and I always go and give 
her a hug! 

She, Utkarsh and Shiv have all blended in so well. Utkarsh loves singing and 
joins in, regardless of his ability. He can 'sit' only in an upturned moorah, with 
his hip stuck in, as there is no limb control and can only make high-pitched 
sounds. He loves balls and the poem 'I bounce my ball' sends him into squeals!! 
But he won't let us sing anything else! So, all the children are given turns to 
make a choice and the class sings along. Utkarsh waits patiently for his turn. 
He loves school! Sometimes his mother carries him across the park - he lives 
on the other side - on the weekend to convince him that school is not on. His 
condition is irreversible, but if school can bring him so much joy, we would do 
anything to keep him there. 

Shiv is quite advanced in his abilities but for the delayed speech and the 
callipers he has to wear for support. There is always a smile on his face! 

Keen to know the children's thoughts, from time to time, we have been giving 
them a book with blank sheets to draw on. Once their drawing is 'complete' 
we ask them about what they have drawn. A scribble might be 'Mummy 'or a 
'tree' or a samosa\ We keep on writing the names of objects they point out and 
interpret in their drawing. Suddenly the drawing tells a whole story! The child 
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is often thinking of some incident or, in some cases, conveying an emotion, as 
we discovered. 

Anju always had Papa, Mummy and herself together in the drawing and 
she would name a vague dot placed separately on the paper as 'Baby'. She had 
recently had a little baby brother and was trying to deal with the inevitable 
diversion of parental attention, as we found out when we spoke to her father. 
He was concerned and promised to make a conscious effort towards addressing 
this, instead of just leaving it to time. We kept talking to Anju about being 
a Big Sister and all the fun things that she could do with her little brother, 
just like her parents. In time, an excited Anju started rushing into the school 
every morning with a story about what Baby had done! 

12"' January 1992 

I went for an interview to the Spastic Society of Northern India today. 
Feeling unequipped to look after the special children, their needs and the 
special techniques to educate them, I had applied for a Special Educator's 
course there, as advertised in the newspaper. The Board was very apologetic 
but expressed their inability to enrol me as I was overage! They said they 
would love to have me on board as they needed people like me, but in this case 
their hands were tied. Instead, they offered me a Community Rehabilitator's 
course which I literally grabbed, out of my dire need for some more knowledge 
regarding these brave children who could not even express themselves. Their 
rejection of me has not put me off but has left me a bit dazed, for I have 
always believed learning to be a lifelong process. I have found another little 
pathway - maybe inadequate for what I want to do - but I know more doors 
will open. 

'Special' - I feel like laughing! What do we really do for these special 
children, as a nation? Have we absolved ourselves of our responsibility by just 
calling them 'special'? 

Whereas, look at the children! Two of the special children use callipers 
and need help with their movements. Before any of the adults can reach them, 
the other children are there to help - without fail! What empathy they are 
cultivating! What more do they need to learn as human beings? By the way. 
Junior Mrs Wadhwa came on her own to let me know that she understood why 
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I had taken the special children in and she is touched but is unable to stand 
against her in-laws' concerns and so has had to withdraw her daughter. It is a 
big thing for me. I am trying to reach out to the parents through the monthly 
newsletter and have been putting in lots of material from the Spastic Society 
as well as stray quotes from the spiritual column, 'The Speaking Tree' (in the 
daily newspaper The Times of India). Maybe it helps ... 

At the end of the day, I look around at these 'normal' rooms, clean but 
not equipped with the latest gizmos, nothing extraordinary about them. Then 
I hear the laughter that the walls have imbibed from the children, and see 
those smiles all around me, and I feel the parents' satisfaction ... and I go to 
bed peacefully. 

21='July 1994 

We saw Mohit off this morning - on the plane to Sydney!. He has been selected 
for a three-year Learn and Earn programme in hospitality. We do not know 
anyone there, nor was any other fellow student on board with him. There 
was a big flock of students going to Russia though, looking most cheerful and 
confident ... We tried to be cheerful for him. 

This is what he had wanted to do and had left no stone unturned to get 
his place. Only three students were selected from the city of Delhi. He made 
us very proud indeed. His schooling was quite turbulent - with him always 
seeking a relationship with his subject teacher first. If that happened, then 
he would do well in that subject; if not, he could never develop an interest in 
that particular subject. Next year, again, it would be a totally different story 
when the teachers changed. So it wasn't the subject really that mattered to 
him, it was the teacher. I feel very humbled to say that I have always held him 
far above me as a human being. Since a very young age, he showed a certain 
compassion for humans as well as animals that was beyond my comprehension. 
He was always there for everyone, just, honest and a peacemaker in all fights 
between his peers. He has never hit anyone in all his years of growing up. Not 
even in a fight with his brother. 

Without intending to compare the siblings - comparison ranks high on my 
'Never Never list' - I found that Gautam, on the other hand, has been a very 
confident and able learner in all aspects. 
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In fact, people all around tend to compare siblings - extended family, 
neighbours, even teachers - and it has been my greatest challenge to boost 
the self-esteem of one, even as I try and keep the other from reaching for 
unrealistic heights. Deepak and I have had to persistently try to build on their 
natural strengths, even as we encourage them to learn from each other - so 
that both the brothers would eventually come to respect and love each other 
and develop more rounded personalities. 

For Mohit, we tried our best to be there for him through the years of 
comparisons, injustice and whatever else he faced in the name of 'education'; 
always trying to remind him of the real 'Him' inside - that others didn't know 
of or did not bother to know. 'Come on you can do it! When will you show the 
world the real you?' has always been my little whisper to him and now, he is 
really doing it! 

As he left, this is all I could say to him: 'Be brave and be good.' 

21“'January 1995 

I am so excited I have found what I have been desperately looking for! I have 
been trying to find some person/course/institution which can be a touchstone 
to my efforts in education as well as provide further guidance ... and I found 
one at last! NCERT and IIT Delhi have come up with a mentoring programme 
for all preschools which have come up in and around the Delhi region. I 
responded to the newspaper advertisement straightaway. We will be meeting 
every Saturday at the IIT campus in their preschool for the staff-children. 
It is called the Resource Centre. 

15'" March 1995 

I can't express enough gratitude to those who thought of this mentoring 
programme. How lonely and rudderless I felt earlier, and now, I am a part of 
a huge loving, caring learning community! It feels so good to go back to school! 
We sing together the songs that we create for the children, play games 
that we design for them and share our creations, resources, questions and 
concerns. The group is huge, more than a hundred already and is split into two, 
but still something invisible binds us together. 
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20"’ December 1996 

All good things must end - they soy - and TINY TOTS will close its doors 
in March next year. We decided this today. The Municipal Corporation has 
issued an order saying commercial activity cannot be conducted in residential 
areas and that includes schools and nursing homes. Another thoughtless 
bureaucratic decision! Shouldn't little children and sick people need to travel 
the least to reach their destinations? Shouldn't the little ones be provided 
with as homely an atmosphere as possible to facilitate their emotional growth 
in the early years, as Maria Montessori recommends? But no one cares. I 
do not have money to rent out a place. I never could save anything from the 
meagre fees that I charged. So SHUT it is. I plan to join my husband in 
another city where he has just taken up a project. 

❖ ❖ * 


3’" December 2017 

Mohit blossomed in the beautiful academic set-up that he found in his 
hospitality course and did very well. Living alone, at 17years and 6 months, in a 
faraway land, amongst strangers, was full of challenges. Nevertheless, he was 
valued as a human being everywhere and that is what he deserved. The boys 
have grown into good human beings. 

I ran my own preschool for twelve years, and worked at a residential 
school for thirteen, always with the youngest group. The fire always kept 
burning and my purpose in life became to look after children. I have been 
working with primary school and preschool children till very recently. I now 
work with elderly people, to a large extent. I find no difference between the 
two ends of the age spectrum. The same looking-up-to-you, the same need 
for physical help, the same need for acceptance and a sense of belonging, the 
same need for encouragement, the same need for appreciation and love, the 
same capacity to teach what Life really is! 

I truly am blessed. And the fire still burns ... 



Who Am I? 


Vineeta Sood 


Name 

Roshan Chopra 

Age and gender 

51 years, Male 

How did you come to know of this place? 

Through a friend 

Present issue 

Curiosity to know what a Life Coach does 

Payment status 

Paid 


Neera was intrigued by this entry on the CONTACT US page of her website. 

‘This is a strange request for a client to make. He could’ve just Googled it,’ 
she mused, and just then, her new client arrived. She quickly closed her laptop 
and invited him in. 

At stK feet, he towered over Neera, a petite young woman. Her persona radiated 
calm, composure and confidence. As he eased into his chair, he looked around 
and inspected the room. He appeared to be impressed by its ambience, which was 
obviously designed to catch the interest of a wide range of age groups. There was a 
half-done puzzle and a few board games (Scrabble, Ludo, etc.) on a rug lined with 
cushions in one corner, and an Art Corner had been set up at the opposite end of the 
office. Two chairs faced each other around a table which was where he was now seated 
in front of Neera. Behind her, he could see a small bookshelf stacked with books. 

Sensing his curiosity, Neera asked him, ‘Tell me, Mr Chopra. How can I 
help you?’ 

Straightening his necktie and adjusting the corner of his blazer, Roshan 
Chopra responded, ‘Actually, Ms Neera, a friend of mine told me about you in a 
casual conversation. The term Life Coach aroused my curiosity and I thought, let 
me meet you to find out what a Life Coach does. 

Although Neera sensed a different story underneath this, she smiled politely. 
Bending forward, she responded in a friendly manner, ‘Mr Roshan, you could 
have gotten this information from your friend or even on the Internet. I am just 
wondering what made you pay for this session and spend your time and energy 
to come all this way’ 
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‘Well,’ Roshan said, scratching his chin, ‘I can see that you will not tell me 
about your practice, until you know exactly why I am here.’ 

Neera smiled and nodded as she adjusted her dupatta. Roshan talked about 
how his highly educated and professionally well-established wife had sacrificed 
her career to raise their two children and how well-settled and accomplished 
his elder daughter Tara (25) was. Neera could see that this was not his point of 
concern, and his long preamble spoke volumes about how embarrassed he felt to 
talk of the cause of his anxiety: his younger daughter Tina (22). He expressed his 
worry that she had ‘never been good at studies’ and had ‘never been interested in 
anything in school’. 

Wondering what Roshan wanted from her, Neera said, ‘I do not know what 
you mean when you say that your younger daughter “has never been good at 
studies” or “she has never been interested in anything”. You will have to tell me 
more, Mr Roshan.’ 

Roshan’s face fell. He could not maintain eye contact as he talked about Tina’s 
low self-esteem and her difficulty in engaging in conversations with people. He 
compared both his daughters and wished that Tina could be as outgoing and 
happy as her sister. He said, ‘Ramesh, one of your clients and my colleague, speaks 
very highly of you. So I decided to meet you before I send her to you.’ 

Beginning to get a sense of his concern, Neera could still not fathom any 
plan that he had in mind. She said, ‘From what you just told me, I can see that 
both your daughters have different personalities and, I am sure, different sets of 
interests, too. And then you are saying that -’ she stopped mid-sentence, as she 
noticed that Roshan was lost in thought. 

Abruptly, he asked her, ‘Ms Neera, could you tell me what a Life Coach does?’ 

Neera said, ‘Sure. It is very hard to define a Life Coach. Instead, I can tell 
you what I do as a Life Coach. And she went on to explain how she supported 
individuals - usually children, adolescents and young adults - in recognising and 
developing their innate abilities and expressing themselves through their interests 
or passion in life. How she worked with parents and teachers to enable them to 
build effective and fulfilling relationships with their children or students. 

Roshan was visibly intrigued. He straightened up as he asked with interest: 
‘What kinds of people come to see you?’ 

Neera responded with a warm smile: ‘Some of my clients are young adults. 
They just want to perform better in the area of their interest, job, studies, etc. 
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Sometimes they find themselves stuck in life or in their relationships, or are 
not happy with what they are doing.’ She told him that younger children and 
adolescents are usually brought in by their parents either due to an urgently felt 
need, or on recommendation from their school, to address their children’s general 
disinterest or behavioural difficulties. 

Roshan acknowledged, ‘I must admit that I don’t understand how this works. 
But I do get a sense that it could help Tina. When may I bring her to see you?’ 

Neera shared with Roshan that coaching experience contributed to the client’s 
growth only when the client took ownership of the decision to seek help. Roshan 
looked puzzled as he said, ‘But how will she know what she needs? I will have to 
tell her that she needs help and then bring her to you.’ 

Confronted with a familiar parental reaction, Neera listened to Roshan’s 
doubts about his twenty-two-year-old daughter’s capacity to take initiatives and 
that she might not see value in seeking help. She told him, ‘Mr Chopra, coercing 
and coaxing anyone to seek help never works. Maybe we can explore what options 
you have. As a coach, I can tell you the workable options available under the 
circumstances - then, as a father and as an individual, you can decide what will 
work best for you.’ 

Putting down her reading glasses, Neera elaborated, ‘Since you are the one 
who knows that there is something that needs to be addressed, you can work with 
me as my client ...’ Before Neera could finish, Roshan almost jumped from his 
seat, ‘No, no, no, noooooooo! I am perfectly alright. I don’t need help. I told you, 
it’s my daughter who needs help.’ 

But Neera knew better. When parents came seeking help for difficulties that 
they experienced with their children, it was always rewarding to work with them, 
too. Yet, she was far too accustomed to this kind of reaction from parents. They 
invariably needed reassurance that there was nothing ‘wrong’ with them. So she 
told him, ‘Working with a counsellor or a coach does not mean that there is 
something “wrong” with the person or the family. You go to a doctor in case of 
physical illness, don’t you? This is just another kind of help from a professional to 
understand oneself and others better, which, in turn, helps one understand and 
handle life situations effectively’ She continued, ‘Since you are the one who is 
concerned about something not working for her, through this help, you can equip 
yourself to understand her - and yourself - better, and thus, see what you need 
to do to help her.’ 
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Hearing this, Roshan’s body relaxed visibly. Setting aside the option of his 
seeking help, Roshan sat back, took a deep breath and asked, ‘Then how do I 
ensure that she seeks your help? How do I convince her to meet you?’ 

Sensing Roshan’s impatience, Neera handed him her flyer, as she reiterated, 
‘I’m afraid you cannot convince her. You can only inform her. You can share this 
flyer with her. Let her go through my website and then, please accept whatever 
her decision is.’ 

Roshan glanced through the flyer and said, ‘I sure hope this works! I want her 
to work with you.’ 

Neera told Roshan that as her work with Tina would progress, there would be 
a need for both parents to work with her to examine their interactions with Tina 
and see what they needed to change, in order for Tina to take charge of her life. 

While getting ready to leave, Roshan said, ‘Oh! Always. We are very open to 
listen to her and see what needs to be done.’ And he swiftly took leave of Neera. 

A month had gone by and Neera, with her busy schedule and many 
commitments, had almost forgotten about Roshan Chopra, when, one morning, 
she received a message from him; 



Roshan Chopra 
Online 




Ms Neera, Roshan here. Remember me? Visited you about Tina, my younger daughter. 

- Roshan 6:45 


Oh yes, Mr Chopra, I do remember you. How's Tina? 


- Neera 7:00 


She's fine. Was intrigued by your work and more so by your title: Life Roach. Still, she was reluctant to 
meet you. Finally, now, she's ready to see you. When should I send her to you? -Roshan 7:03 ^ 


Please check, Mr Chopra. 1 hope I'm not a Life Roach. Hahaha!!! 

- Neera 

7:09 >/' 

Oh, am so sorry Ms Neera. This damn auto correct 1 Apologies 1 

- Roshan 

7:13 ^ 

No Problem, 1 understand the perils of auto<orrect technology. It's actually quite hilarious. Why don't you 

give Tina my contact no and ask her to fix an appointment with me? 

- Neera 

7:19 

Oh yesi Thanks. About Tina, will that work? 1 mean, she's already taken so much time to decide to visit... 


-Roshan 

7:23 

Let's see. 

- Neera 

7:29 ■J' 

Ok. Will do so. Thanks, Ms Neera. 

-Roshan 7:33,/' 
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Neera was pleasantly surprised to receive a call from Tina the very next day She 
gave her an appointment for the week after, as she was leaving for a week-long 
conference. 

Back from her conference, Neera looked at her schedule: 



Monday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

9:00-10:00 a.m. 

Ramesh 

Manager 

Temper issues 

Rad ha 

Teacher 

Professional 

dissatisfaction 


10:15-11:15 a.m. 

Tina 

Student (Design and 
Animation) 

New 

Sweta 

Student (Engg.) 

Seeking direction in 
life 

Andy 

Out of job (M.B.A.) 
Self-esteem 

11:30 a.m.- 
12:30 p.m. 

Rekha 

Housewife 

Relationship issues 


Hina 

Student (M.B.B.S.) 
Seeking meaning in 
life 

1:00-1:30 p.m. 

Lunch Break 

1:30-3:30 p.m. 

Meetings and preparation for training and 
workshops on Tuesdays and Thursdays 

Record-keeping for 
client’s progress 
Communication 

3:45-4:45 p.m. 

Sunil 

Professor 

Coaching 

Priya 

Ph.D. Student 

Coaching 

Robert 

Manager 

Coaching 

Notes: Tuesdays - Workshops and individual sessions: Teacher Education 

Thursdays - Workshops and individual sessions: Parent Education 

Sept. 4*''-6'''- Conference: Emotional Literacy in Modern Times 


On Monday morning, Tina arrived at the centre, well before time. As Neera rose 
to say goodbye to her previous client, she glanced through the window to see 
Tina already seated in the waiting hall. Tina was shuffling in a chair in the corner, 
both feet joined together, hands clasped, body held tight, looking very unsure and 
nervous. 

Dressed in a mauve kurta and churidar, Neera looked elegant. She invited 
Tina into the room and settled on the rug with a jigsaw puzzle, signalling Tina to 
join in. Surprised at this unusual way of beginning an interaction, Tina kneeled 
very cautiously on the edge of the rug. She took a few moments, and then placed 
two pieces at different positions of the puzzle. And thus, slowly, began their 
interaction. 
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After the puzzle was solved, Neera moved to the chair and said, ‘Take a seat, Tina. 
What do you want to explore with me?’ 

As Tina rose, following Neera, she quickly scanned the room, and with her 
eyes fixed on the Art Corner, answered, ‘I don’t know. My father has been asking 
me to come and see you. I was not sure what I could talk to you about.’ 

Neera empathised with her, saying that it was normal for people to feel that 
way when seeing a counsellor or a coach for the first time. She added, ‘Then what 
made you decide to see me?’ 

Tina could feel Neera’s gentle eyes on her as she looked away and said, ‘The 
confidentiality clause on your website and the fact that I needed to commit long 
term only after three sessions.’ She continued after a thoughtful pause, ‘I relate 
to the part where you talk about confusion on your website. I often find myself 
very confused ...’ 

Slowly, as their conversation progressed, the frown on Tina’s forehead 
disappeared and her tone became less strained. She talked about her difficulties 
with her studies, her interest in Fine Arts and her disappointment over not being 
able to pursue that. After doing her B.Com., presently she was doing a diploma 
course in Graphic Design and Animation, as Animation seemed the next best 
thing after Fine Arts. 

Neera said with genuine interest, ‘Graphic Design and Animation - that 
sounds interesting! Ffow is your college? Ffow is the course?’ 

Tina was silent as her eyes filled up and she swallowed hard, trying to blink 
back her tears. But it was in vain. The tears began streaming down her cheeks. 
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Choking, she spoke, ‘The course is not at all good. It does not deliver what it 
promised.’ 

‘Oh! That is sad,’ Neera empathised, as she reached forward and gently held 
Tina’s wrist. Tina lamented about how dissatisfied she was with the quality of 
teachers and their expertise and how ill-equipped the college was to cater to the 
needs of the course and that of the students. In their conversations, Tina expressed 
that she didn’t have the capacity to pursue ‘complicated’ and ‘difficult’ things. She 
finally admitted that she had chosen to pursue Graphic Design because it was 
easier than Animation, which was her first interest after Fine Arts. 

Quickly, Neera intervened, ‘Do you want to become a graphic designer 
because you feel it is easy or because that is what interests you?’ 

Tina was quiet for a long time. Then, with great difficulty, in a very low tone, 
Tina said, ‘I find Animation too difficult. But then, I have to choose something's 
a profession.’ 

For the rest of the conversation, there was a constant stream of tears flowing 
down her cheeks. At the end, Neera kept quiet for some time. Then she gently 
said, ‘I am sensing a lot of sadness in you.’ As she heard this, Tina took a deep 
breath and her body relaxed as if she felt understood for the first time. 

Neera slowly added, ‘Would you like to explore what makes you so sad?’ And 
she saw a glimmer of hope in Tina’s eyes. They decided to meet every Monday for 
six weeks and then take a call on how to proceed. 

❖ * * 

It was Monday again. The week had gone by very fast and Tina was there again, 
casually dressed in jeans and a T-shirt. Neera welcomed Tina into the room with 
her friendly smile. After exchanging pleasantries, she noticed that Tina was restless 
and asked her about it. 

Tina shrugged and replied, ‘Nothing much,’ adding mechanically, ‘All is 
good.’ Sensing that there was a lot running through Tina’s head which, perhaps, 
she had yet to figure out, Neera said, ‘You know, this age is very exciting as well 
as challenging. We have so many dreams and so many doubts. We don’t know 
whether or not to stand up for ourselves and how.’ And then she asked, ‘What is 
your dream for your future?’ 
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Tina was listening intently, with her head down and folded hands resting in 
her lap. With tears flowing down her cheeks, she finally said, ‘My dream? I don’t 
even know what I am interested in.’ 

Unfazed by the response, Neera reminded Tina of her interest in Fine Arts, 
Craft, Animation and Graphic Design. 

Tina laughed in a self-dismissive way and said, ‘Oh that? But I am not good at 
any of those things. I just can’t do anything. I will have to take up something that 
I can actually do' 

Neera was struck by this insistence on ‘not being good at any of those things’. 
As she explored it further, Neera observed, ‘I noticed that - for whatever reason 
- you have never engaged much with the areas of your interest, yet, you have 
decided that you “aren’t good at those things”. I want you to just think about it.’ 

On this note, they parted until the next Monday. 

❖ * * 

A common thread ran through their conversations during the next three sessions. 
Tina’s narrative revealed her conviction that she did not have the skills to pursue 
her interests: her beliefs that she was ‘not good enough’ and that she ‘did not 
have any strengths’ overwhelmed Tina. Neera listened to her with close attention, 
empathising with her. 

Neera’s main focus in the initial few sessions was to help Tina loosen up. She 
started her second session inviting Tina for a game of Scrabble. Even though Tina 
was unsure about playing the game well, she demonstrated a good vocabulary and 
exercised sound judgement. Neera could see an occasional smile flash across Tina’s 
face. And today, for sure, Tina was in charge. She was clearly leading! Yet, her self- 
deprecation continued: ‘I am not good at this game of Scrabble’, ‘My vocabulary 
is poor’ and so on. 

Occasionally, Neera saw the child in Tina come alive, even if momentarily, as 
they explored and devised certain games together, one of their favourites being, 
‘Guess my emotion’. They had a good laugh while struggling to name the right 
emotions for each expression. By the fifth session, Tina looked much lighter. Her 
step was springy, her back was straight and for the first time, she clearly made eye 
contact with Neera. Noting this, Neera smiled to herself as she asked her how she 
was doing. Tina responded, ‘I am doing much better, thank you.’ 
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Pleased at this shift, she complimented Tina, ‘You are looking good in this 
skirt. Pink really suits you.’ 

Not surprisingly, the interaction between them was of a very different quality 
today. Tina’s lightness helped draw out some meaningful reflections. Neera was 
relieved when she heard Tina reflect thus, ‘I am wondering why I feel so lost. 
There are things I want to do but I don’t quite get around to doing them.’ 

Neera enquired curiously, ‘And what would happen if you were to actually 
engage with the things that you feel you are interested in?’ 

Shrugging, Tina answered: ‘I often end up feeling that there is no use trying 
those things. Anyway, nothing is going to come of it.’ 

Neera was struck by this statement. She wondered what could have prompted 
such a strong belief to grip Tina, and enquired into what Tina had liked to do 
when she was younger. Tina looked blank and declared that she was not able to 
recollect any of her childhood memories. So Neera gently suggested that she try 
and write about her experiences later that week. 

❖ * * 

Neera read Tina’s email, which started with a confession: ‘Dear Ms Neera, I really 
struggled with the question of how life was for me as a child. After two days of 
feeling dazed, wondering if it was at all possible to remember what happened 
years ago, many memories started pouring in ...’ 

As Neera read on, she could see the extent to which Tina had been a victim 
of comparison between her and her sister. She learned about Tina’s trials and 
tribulations both at home and at school. What stood out for Neera in the email was 
Tina’s words: ‘Even at that age, I could sense what was going on when my teachers 
rolled their eyes, exchanged those glances or passed remarks about me. This made 
me nervous and absent-minded!’ Neera felt a lot of compassion for Tina as she 
read, ‘How I wished for someone to be around, with whom I could just sit quietly 
and play. But in a school, that doesn’t happen. That wouldn’t happen for me at 
home tool’ Neera was astounded by how Tina was denied the right to be herself 
and the impact that this had had on her. What a vicious cycle it was! The more 
they compared and expected her to be like Tara, the more she floundered; the 
more she floundered, the more the adults considered her incapable and unworthy. 


❖ * * 
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As Tina entered Neera’s office today, she felt a mix of conflicting feelings. She felt 
at ease, yet apprehensive. She felt happy, yet unsure about Neera’s reaction to her 
email. As she settled into the chair, Tina gave Neera an expectant look. Sensing 
her eagerness, Neera said, ‘I read your email and I appreciate what you have shared 
with me. It must have been hard for you to always be compared with your sister.’ 

Already, tears were flowing down Tina’s cheeks. Neera waited for the tears 
to subside. After a long silence, Tina nodded as she said reflectively, ‘I felt very 
confused. What does that even mean, to “be like Tara”? But I know I tried hard 
at things that I didn’t know and then I would fail, which would make me and my 
parents feel even worse ...’ 

‘Hmm! I can understand your confusion,’ Neera responded thoughtfully. ‘So 
did you enjoy playing with Tara and her friends?’ Handing her a drawing pad 
and a few coloured pencils, she suggested Tina could doodle on it while talking, 
if she wished. 

This was an unfamiliar question for Tina, because she had never been asked 
how she felt in this - or in any other - matter. Doodling was what she really did 
while thinking. As they explored, Tina figured that there was no joy in playing 
with Tara and her friends, who often got angry with her and tricked her out of the 
game. She doodled as she spoke, ‘I would often cry and they would laugh at me 
for doing so.’ Neera’s probing questions helped Tina recount the details of such 
distant experiences. She felt very reassured by Neera’s accepting and encouraging 
presence. 

Neera nudged Tina to think further, ‘So you didn’t tell your parents?’ This 
opened the door to a slew of repressed memories and associated emotions for 
Tina. Initially, she admitted, she did try to tell her parents about it, although 
she recalled that they expected her to understand and deal with the situation. 
Obviously, it was safer for her to deal with the situation on her own instead of 
seeking help from her parents. 

And then she added, ‘But I think they were right. I needed to be smarter 
than I was.’ 

Neera observed that Tina often felt responsible for the harsh treatment she 
received and she reassured her, ‘But remember you were only five or six years old, 
or even younger. What do you think that child could have done? What was her 
need at that age?’ 
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Tina was sobbing by now ... 

Neera paused for a while and then continued, ‘I am sure she needed some 
support. She needed someone to understand exactly what she was going through. 
Perhaps she needed someone to show her how to manage this kind of bullying.’ 

It always surprised Neera, how an acknowledgment of simple things, which 
seemed obvious but frequently escaped people, always freed them of the guilt 
and shame that had enveloped them. Tina looked at Neera with some relief, who 
waited for some time and then asked: ‘Did you consider the option of not going 
out to play with Tara?’ 

Tina shook her head as she said, ‘That was out of the question. I didn’t even 
know that I had that option. I was supposed to be like my sister and that is what 
I was trying to be.’ 

Over the following weeks, their conversations moved to Tina’s experiences in 
school, where those comparisons and expectations became even more pronounced. 
Teachers were constantly disappointed with her for not showing the kind of 
academic promise that Tara exhibited. Because Tara was a singer, Tina was picked 
for singing too, without considering that she might want to do something else 
instead. Tina always wanted to engage with Art and Craft and was pulled away 
from it because the adults in her environment were too busy making decisions for 
her, and then labelling her as the ‘not so bright one’ or the ‘not as talented one’. 
Because Tina took some time to understand certain things, the adults around 
her decided that she was not capable of understanding and that she ‘could not 
do’ things. 

She narrated with much pain, ‘The teachers decided that I would not 
understand anything. They gave me extra instructions even for simple things. 
They marked the answers to the questions in my textbook and asked me to copy 
them in my notebook.’ She continued after a short pause, ‘At home, when I sat 
down with my mother for homework, she would get angry with me. Often, in 
spite of my objecting, she would finish my homework. Her repeated answer 
would be, ‘You will never understand and will not be able to finish it.’ She said 
that she didn’t have the time to sit all day with me, so she preferred finishing my 
work. Somewhere, I was also happy that I didn’t have to do my work. I think it 
was an easy option for me.’ On further exploration, she realised that it was an easy 
option because it saved her from her teachers’ wrath. 
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Tina recalled how dreadful every parent teacher meeting used to be for her. 
Her teachers never had any good thing to say about her. Her mother would hear 
glowing praises of Tara and sharp criticism of her. Tina distinctly remembered her 
mother crying through the night, at times wondering, ‘What wrong have I done, 
Tina, that you do not understand anything?’ Tina continued sharing her plight, 
‘And I could never understand why teachers were always complaining about me, 
why my mother was crying. The only thing I remember is that I felt guilty for 
causing so much worry and pain for my parents.’ 

At this point, Neera froze for a moment. She realised how painful this whole 
experience must have been for that little girl! So much so that the only way for 
her to survive was to wear numbness around her as a blanket for self-protection. 
Neera said, aloud, ‘But it must have been very painful for little Tina to see that 
no one sees and understands her plight and her pain. She had to numb that pain 
in order to survive.’ 

Tina was startled into silence at that comment. Then she said softly, ‘That 
sounds familiar.’ And there was a quiet pause of understanding in the room. 

Through their conversations, Tina recalled that her parents had arranged for 
tuition classes for her when she was in Grade VIII. Her mother lost all hope in 
Tina when that didn’t make any difference in her academic performance. She 
didn’t want to know why this tuition teacher was of no help. This cast a further 
pall of gloom over Tina’s situation. Tina remembered that this teacher also took 
upon himself the task of spoon-feeding her and finishing her work. However, her 
father changed her tuition teacher the following year. As it turned out, this new 
teacher could relate to Tina. For the first time in her life, she had someone to talk 
to. He really understood Tina’s difficulty and taught her in a way that made sense 
to her. This helped her progress academically and even built her self-confidence, 
to some extent. 

Then Tina spoke excitedly, ‘You know, that means, I was not so dumb after all. 
Perhaps my teachers could not explain things in the way that I could understand 
- because when I found a tuition teacher who could explain things in a certain 
way, I did well.’ 

‘Of course! You are not dumb. Remember how you defeated me in Scrabble 
the other day?’ And they exchanged a happy chuckle. 


❖ ❖ ❖ 
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As their work together progressed, small changes in Tina were slowly becoming 
apparent. Tina shared with visible confidence, ‘You know, Ms Neera, yesterday, 
when I was waiting for my turn to pay at the grocery store, a gentleman cut the 
queue just when I reached the counter. I reminded him that it was my turn. He 
apologised and went back. And I was so pleased with myself’ Neera was happy to 
hear of this change in her. As they talked more about it, Tina realised that she was 
taking charge of herself and her life more often. Many situations had come up, 
where earlier she would have simply allowed others to sidetrack her, but now she 
was starting to demand that her person be respected. And she was surprised to see 
that when she took such a stand, she got favourable results. 

❖ * * 

Since Tina looked a bit preoccupied the other day, Neera challenged her to a 
game of Scrabble and they moved to the rug. It surely was Neeras day. By the 
third round, Tina was beginning to feel disappointed with herself Neera used 
this opportunity to explore what happened when Tina was unable to win the 
game, and how she could convert this into an opportunity for new learning. Tina 
shared with her that she often felt like that when she had to perform, whether it 
was exams, extracurricular activities or simply talking to her friends, teachers or 
parents. 

Neera enquired, ‘And how exactly did that feel?’ 

Tina confessed, ‘I don’t know. A sense of confusion, a fuzzy feeling in the 
head. A sinking feeling.’ 

Neera asked, ‘A feeling of guilt and shame?’ 

Looking surprised, Tina answered, ‘Yes. Exactly. I feel they never saw Tina. 
They always wanted Tina to be Tara’s shadow and I could never be that. Failing 
miserably at becoming Tara, all I felt was shame and guilt.’ 

‘That is a very powerful realisation,’ mused Neera. Tina sat quietly for a long 
time. Then, slowly, they talked about how Tina lost herself in trying to be like 
Tara, because that was what everyone had expected of her. Tina became very 
reflective. She could almost feel the unwinding of nerves as she cast a grateful 
glance at Neera. 


❖ * * 
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Neera was curious about what happened to Tina’s interest in Art and Craft, and 
pat came Tinas response, ‘But I was never good at it.’ 

Neera enquired, ‘Can you tell me what happened when you tried to do some 
Art and Craft?’ 

Tina folded her arms across her chest as she answered, ‘At home, when I 
sat down with my Art and Craft work, my mother often told me not to waste 
time and to pay attention to my studies instead.’ And she went on to explain 
how, at school, because she was very slow at her work and could not finish her 
piece during the designated Art period, her teachers often gave her directions or 
completed it for her. 

Neera brought to Tina’s attention that she never got the time and space to 
think things through and learn through trial and error, nor could she explore her 
abilities, because others - in their eagerness to help - came to her rescue. So she 
ended up feeling that she was incapable. Tina sat for a while and then exclaimed 
with a start, ‘Oh my god! All these “small things” are actually not small. This is 
exactly what I have come to believe about myself. I feel I can’t do anything and 
when things don’t go well, it is always my fault.’ Neera nodded and then they sat 
in silence for a long time. 

Hs * * 

One day, an excited Tina entered the room: ‘Today, Papa dropped me off as I was 
getting delayed. It is so rare to get him to do something for me.’ 

And this led to a conversation around Roshan’s role in Tina’s early childhood. 
As it emerged, Roshan was always a very busy father. He often travelled, usually 
came back home late and very rarely attended parent teacher meetings in 
the school. 

‘How was it when he came for your PTMs? How did he react to the teachers’ 
complaints?’ enquired Neera. 

Tina chuckled, ‘He was very good with teachers. When they complained, he 
handled it well. He asked them how they were going to help me understand, and 
teachers would then start talking about what they did, instead of complaining 
about me. At home, once in a while, when he got time, he would play with us. 
He never asked about studies.’ 
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Neera wondered, could this mean, then, that there was less tension between 
Roshan and Tina, than between her mother and Tina? 

Tina shared with Neera about how in Grade XI, she wanted to take Fine 
Arts but her father would not budge. For him there was a clear-cut hierarchy 
of subjects, starting with science at the top, and ending with commerce at the 
bottom - with nothing in between. Tina did not qualify for either science or 
commerce, as selection for these two courses was for ‘the cream of the school’ - 
which meant those students who scored above 80 per cent. The school offered her 
Liberal Arts which was not an option for Roshan. He wouldn’t even acknowledge 
Tina’s interest in Fine Arts. Roshan decided to shift Tina to another school which 
was ready to offer commerce to her. 

Tina was quite disappointed that she could not take up Fine Arts, which she 
had always wanted to study. To top it all, the school was not considered to be one 
of the best in town. ‘However,’ Tina said, ‘this change of school turned out to be 
a good thing for me.’ 

Neera perked up as she enquired, ‘What worked for you in that school?’ 

Tina responded with great clarity, ‘In the new school, from day one, my 
teachers talked to me with respect. My friends included me in their games and I 
found it possible to share with them things that mattered. I felt I could do things 
on my own. No one looked down on me as an incapable girl who could not even 
comprehend things.’ 

Neera smiled, ‘You blossomed in the attention that you got in the new school, 
didn’t you? How was this attention different from the kind of attention that you 
got in your previous school?’ 

Tina shook her head, ‘No, they never paid attention to me in my previous 
school.’ Neera reminded her that her mother and teachers helping her, finishing 
her work, telling her she won’t be able to understand, giving her instructions for 
obvious things, selecting her for singing were all, in fact, a form of attention. 

Through further exploration, Tina realised that in the previous school, she 
was considered hopelessly incapable. All the attention was on covering up for her 
inabilities and not on developing her capacities. In the new school, her teachers 
and peers trusted her capability and she got an opportunity to exercise and develop 
her academic knowledge as well as her people skills. 
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Tina looked at Neera in disbelief and said, ‘But I am wondering, now the 
situation has changed, yet why I am feeling that confusion and inability?’ 

As they said goodbye, Neera suggested that she reflect on it and see what she 
discovers ... 


Hs * * 

Today, it was raining heavily. Two of her clients had cancelled their appointments. 
Neera was wondering if Tina would come. And there she was, on the dot! Neera 
could not help noticing that Tina looked happy, wearing a bright blue tunic and 
hanging earrings. Neera complimented her, ‘You are looking beautiful, relaxed 
and happy’ 

Tina responded, ‘Thank you. Ma’am, you always look so pleasant and 
graceful. I feel confident in your presence.’ And she continued in an excited 
rush, ‘You know, yesterday, I was arranging flowers at home. As usual, Tara 
brushed me aside, saying, “You won’t be able to do it” and tried taking from me 
the vase and flowers that I had collected. I just told her that I wanted to do it 
and continued.’ 

Neera was impressed, ‘Then what happened?’ 

Tina smiled as she told her that an upset Tara left saying, ‘What an attitude!’ 

‘And how did you feel?’ Neera was curious to know. 

‘I felt like an imposter momentarily. But then I realised that there was nothing 
wrong in protecting my own space,’ responded Tina. 

‘Now that is quite a shift,’ Neera thought. They went on to talk about how, 
generally, Tina had been feeling differently about herself She was now able to 
express her opinions and hold on to her point of view with friends, to think with 
clarity and to participate in discussions with confidence. 

Neera was thoroughly enjoying Tina’s narrative which was slowly and steadily 
changing. 

❖ ❖ * 

Today, on Tina’s insistence, they talked over a game of Ludo. Taking turns to 
roll the dice, Tina shared with Neera how, after Grade XII, in the two-month 
break that followed, she was given an opportunity by her parents to prepare her 
portfolio for admission into Fine Arts in college. She could not complete it and 
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concluded that she had lost the opportunity entirely because she was ‘not serious 
enough’. 

Neera was well aware of the kind of pressure that students experienced 
when they wrote their Grade XII exams, and the length of time that they 
needed thereafter to unwind. She wondered how Tina could have prepared a 
portfolio of professional quality for college admission, immediately after her 
Board Exams, without any background in the field and in such a short time 
frame. Yet, she admired Tina’s longing for Art and Craft. Catching herself 
moving away from Tina’s story and bringing her own reactions into it, Neera 
asked, ‘Do you think you had enough skill and time to prepare your portfolio? 
... And here you go, one tile down!’ Neera said, striking Tina’s tile on the 
Ludo board. 

Tina shouted, ‘Oh no! I need to focus!’ Pausing, she considered Neera’s 
question thoughtfully, ‘I told Papa that I needed at least six months to work with 
an artist to learn the necessary skills and prepare my portfolio. Reminding me of 
the way that I wasted two months after my exams, he said that it will just be a 
waste of time and nothing will come out of it.’ 

Neera was listening attentively to Tina. After a pause, Tina said, ‘I think he 
was right. At least they knew I could do well in commerce.’ 

Rolling the dice, Neera asked her, ‘Do you realise how many people told you 
that you won’t be able to do whatever you really wanted to do?’ 

Surprised by this observation, Tina said, ‘Yes. That is true. In fact my father 
told me “nothing will come out of it” the other day when I told him that I wanted 
to try and find a job in Graphic Design. Actually that is what I feel about myself 
I won’t be able to do it and even if I tried, nothing will come of it.’ 

Admiring Tina’s resilience, Neera marvelled at how she still held on to her 
dream of exploring Art. And Tina moved her second tile into the finish line, while 
Neera’s first tile was still one whole lap away from it, as they wound up. Neera 
realised that the pieces of the jigsaw were beginning to fall into place,. 

❖ * * 

How soon that week had gone by! Tina was there again for her next session. As they 
settled down for a conversation, Neera could sense her agony about something. 
Her dull-grey T-shirt and casual jeans reflected her feelings. When Neera enquired 
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about it, Tina started crying. She handed Neera a diary with a bookmark, saying, 
‘I found this diary when I was going through some old books.’ 

Her mother’s note read: 

Dear Ms Pandit, I am very worried about Tina. Is there some problem with her? She is so 
unhappy. Why does she find her studies so difficult? I need your guidance. How can I help her 
in her studies at home? 

Diya July 12“, 2007 

And the teacher’s note read: 

Dear Mrs Chopra, I can understand your worry about Tina. I am trying to help her as much as 
I can. I have started marking her answers in her textbook along with the questions so that she 
only has to copy the answers and doesn’t have to struggle much with her homework. Please 
make sure that you help her with her homework. She needs to feel good about herself. So if 
she gets a feeling that she has finished her homework successfully, it will boost her confidence. 
Ms Pandit July 15*'’, 2007 

Tina shared with Neera how guilty she had been feeling for recklessly exposing 
her parents’ and teachers’ shortcomings while, in reality, they had all along only 
been trying to help her. 

Neera could see the good intentions of her teacher and mother but wondered 
- was their solution empowering Tina? She took a deep breath and reassured her, 
‘I can see how bad you are feeling right now.’ After a pause, she asked, ‘What 
would you like to do about it?’ 

‘I don’t know what to do. I am feeling terrible. I know my parents love me. 
They always do their best for me.’ 

Neera confirmed, ‘Of course they love you and do their best for you ... But 
something didn’t work. What do you think, where was the problem?’ 

Tina was quiet for a long time. Then she softly responded, ‘I don’t know.’ 
After some time, she said, ‘I think I know ... I think, though they did what they 
thought was best for me, they couldn’t understand what I needed. That was what 
hurt me.’ 

Neera affirmed, ‘Their inability to understand your need is a part of your 
pain ...’ 

This seemed to make sense to Tina. They talked about her upcoming exams 
and future plans. It turned out that Tina had a misconception that Graphic Design 
involved a good amount of drawing and sketching which, she now realised, was 
not the case. 
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Neera suggested that since Art and Craft appeared to be a running theme in 
her wish list, it would be good for Tina to engage with them. 

Quickly, Tina said, ‘But I have never done enough of Art and Craft.’ 

Neera insisted, ‘Do it now. Not professionally. Just play with Art, explore 
it and see how it feels.’ This idea brought a smile to Tina’s face, as relief visibly 
flooded her body. 

Neera was travelling for the next month to visit her parents. So she asked Tina 
to communicate with her through WhatsApp messages or email, if needed, while 
she was away. 


f \jj/ A Diya Chopra 

Online 

1 

Hi Neera. Diya here. Tina's mom. Thanks for bringinga smileon Tina's face. 

- Diya 5:45 

—-- 


Hi Diya, Good to hear from you. Welcome. Tina is a very sensible young woman. 

- Neera 6:01 

Roshan and 1 have some concernsabout Tina. Wanted to take an appointment with you. 

- Diya 6:05 jr 

Fine. Am travelling from next week. How about Monday, 10:15 a.m.? 

-Neera 6:10 


Neera knew that when one person in the family changed his/her stance, this 
inevitably challenged the status quo. She had been expecting some disturbance 
at home, now that Tina was becoming more assertive. As she was clearing some 
fdes in her office, she realised that Tina had arrived with her parents. She could 
not help but notice that Roshan looked like a strong, well-dressed professional 
while Diya looked anxious and unsure, her gaze often wandering, her dupatta 
carelessly draped around her neck. Memories of the initial meetings with Tina 
flashed through Neera’s mind as it dawned on her that Tina had had Diya’s gait 
when she first came to see her, but, by now, she had stopped slouching and held 
her head high more often. 

Neera plunged straight into their concern, ‘I understand that you wanted to 
discuss something about Tina.’ 
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Roshan said that he was disturbed that now, when Tina was finishing her college 
and was almost ready to join his office, she had again begun wavering. According 
to him, ‘She wants to draw and paint. What good will drawing and painting do? 
She needs to establish herself professionally. She will need to learn a lot when she 
joins the office. Where is the time and place for anything else?’ 

Neera looked at Tina, who was very quiet and looked somewhat scared. So, 
she asked, ‘What happened, Tina?’ 

Instead of responding to Neera, Tina told her father, ‘But Papa, I am joining 
your office. All I am saying is that I want to take some time in the week to do 
some art-related work because that is what I would like to do.’ 

Diya’s anxieties were different. She reminded Tina in her wavering voice, ‘But 
Tina, you see how hard you find it to finish your work. If you were to take up 
something extra, how would you manage?’ She also wanted Tina to learn cooking 
and other household chores and her worry was that if Tina wasted time on ‘inane 
things like Art’, she wouldn’t be able to do anything of consequence. 

At this point, Neera intervened. She empathised with both of them and then 
asked, ‘Have you asked Tina what she wants?’ 

An irritated Roshan blurted out, ‘We are not the kind of parents who want to 
quell our children’s interests in any way. Her sister wanted to sing, she was good 
at it and we encouraged her to become a singer along with her studies. But Tina is 
not interested in anything. Both of us are worried about her future.’ 
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Diya nodded and added apologetically, ‘You know how important it is today 
for girls to be professionally settled and good at household chores?’ 

Neera was somewhat irritated at this age-old expectation from girls. She 
believed it was important for both boys and girls to be professionally settled 
and have the skills to manage their lives. This extra emphasis on its importance 
for a girl was something that annoyed her immensely. She was also at a loss to 
understand how both Roshan and Diya chose not to acknowledge Tinas interest 
in Art and Craft, and instead reiterated that she was ‘not interested in anything’. 
Their acknowledgement of her interest came only in the form of a denial, that she 
would not be able to do what she professed an interest in. 

Neera caught herself going off on her own tangent. Bringing herself back to 
the present discussion, she said, ‘We all are talking about Tina while she is right 
here. Let us ask her how she feels about this issue.’ And they all turned to look at 
Tina, whose face immediately reddened. 

Slowly, Tina said, ‘I promise I will diligently work in the office and will help 
you. Mama, at home. All I want is for you to give me the time to experiment with 
what I always wanted to do.’ 

Noting their reluctance, Neera asked them, ‘What is your apprehension with 
what Tina is suggesting?’ 

Both spoke in unison, Diya’s voice almost fading, ‘Because she is not good 
at Art and Craft.’ Roshan added, ‘And she has never been able to do multiple 
things.’ 

Neera asked, ‘That means you don’t think Tina has the ability to do what she 
is suggesting.’ Both became very quiet on hearing this. Of course, that was not 
what they had intended. 

Watching their reaction, Neera added, ‘Who knows, given an opportunity, 
Tina might surprise you!’ 

Tina begged for an opportunity to try as she said, ‘Even the thought of doing 
some Art makes me so happy’ 

On hearing Tina say this, Diya’s eyes filled up while Roshan appeared like he 
was battling something internally. Finally, Diya said, with more conviction than 
before, ‘If this can give you happiness, I am all for it... ’ 

Tina asked Roshan, ‘Papa, can you give me some time in the week, even if you 
feel it is going to be a waste? It will be very valuable for me.’ 
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This somehow seemed to impact Roshan as he slowly said, ‘Let me think 
about it.’ 

Neera was so happy to see this shift in Tina. She also noted that Tina, though 
preoccupied with fulfdling her parents’ expectations, was able to express her own 
needs assertively. Yet she was astounded at how the parents’ anxiety for Tina’s 
future could blind them from seeing the real Tina, her wish, her interests ... 

Hs Hs * 

Neera was at her parents’ place, enjoying her time with them, her vacation almost 
drawing to an end, when she received an email from Tina: 

Hello Ms Neera, How are you doing? I have a surprise for you which I will share with you once 
you are back. I know you will be back soon. 

Regards, Tina 

Awesome Tina. Now you are making me very curious. What surprise do you have for me? Ok. I 
know you can’t tell me. I will see it when I come back next week. See you soon. Neera 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Having spent a month with her parents, Neera was back at work. Meeting her 
clients after a gap was expectedly a mixed bag of excitement and challenges. 

Tina arrived in a cheerfully printed dress. She was overjoyed to be back with 
Neera. Reaching out to shake hands, she said, ‘Ma’am you are looking so fresh 
and relaxed.’ She secretly wished she could give Neera a hug. 

Thanking her for the compliment and without wasting any time, Neera asked, 
‘Ok Tina, I have waited long enough for your surprise. Now, tell me what it is.’ 

Tina excitedly burst out, ‘Guess what! My parents have agreed to give me half 
a day every week to explore my interest in Art and Craft. This is my second week 
and I have already started my projects.’ And she went on to share how exciting 
and inspiring she found it to visit an art gallery near her house. She felt she could 
take a stab at her first painting. Tina’s excitement was infectious and rubbing off 
on Neera, too. Tina prattled on about an artist that she met there quite often, 
who invited her to join him every Tuesday at the gallery where a group of amateur 
artists met to explore, share and learn from each other. 

Neera exclaimed, ‘Wow! That is so good. Oh Tina, I am so happy for you.’ 
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Tina was on a roll. She was beginning to get a hang of the office work and 
was learning cooking with Tara, which she was thoroughly enjoying. Neera could 
see Tina’s energy bubbling forth. This was a new Tina - full of possibilities, trying 
out new things and feeling hopeful and good about herself Neera reviewed Tina’s 
progress with her. She suggested that Tina did not need regular sessions anymore. 
Tina was not very happy about this but had to contend with the reality that 
she would be meeting Neera only in the event of wanting to explore something 
further. 

‘I am always here to support you, Tina,’ assured Neera, setting her free on a 
path of exploration. She thought to herself, ‘I feel the best reward for a Life Coach 
is when their clients become independent and feel self-confident and self-reliant 
enough to lead their lives effectively’ She wished Tina all the best and they said 
goodbye to each other for the time being. 

A new chapter in Tina’s life had started, and Neera moved on to her next client. 



Success or Failure? 


Neeraja Raghavan and Kamala Anilkumar 


Supriya was a diehard diary keeper. From her days in middle school - that is, 
when she was about eleven years old - she had been regularly maintaining a diary. 
You could see this for yourself if you walked into her room and looked up at the 
top shelf of her cupboard, where you would see a pile of neatly stacked diaries 
(some of them just hard-bound notebooks) of many hues and sizes, each with 
a beautiful front and back cover. She had even come up with snazzy titles for 
some of them; Golden Autumn, Icy Winter, Turbulent Times and so on. How she 
formed this habit — which turned from being a hobby into an intense, burning 
passion - is an interesting story in itself 

It all began when her Grade VI Art teacher asked the students to keep a 
picture diary of the things they did during the ten-day break that followed the T' 
term. Supriya - always the diligent student - had buckled down to the task and 
not missed a single day of diary writing. Well, not exactly diary writing ... she had 
truly made a picture diary. (Wasn’t that what she had been asked to do?) With 
her tongue sticking out, she had painstakingly sketched and coloured the day’s 
events into the spiral-bound notebook, and sometimes even stuck photographs 
that her brother had taken of their vacation together. When the holidays ended, 
she excitedly danced her way to school to show it to the Art teacher. 

To her surprise, she discovered that she was the only one in the class who had 
made a picture diary. Many had not even maintained a diary, and those who had, 
had written a paragraph or two every day. Needless to say, her diary was greatly 
appreciated - not only by the Art teacher but also by her friends. Her class teacher 
(who was also impressed with her picture diary) asked her to continue keeping 
a diary - but said she could write as well as draw. Diligent Supriya then did just 
that. As the days went by - and as she grew older - her entries began to include 
sketches, photographs, poems and, of course, also prose. 

However, after joining ASPIRE EXGEL SGHOOL as a teacher, Supriya 
decided to start a formal journal, recording her teaching career. She had initially 
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envisioned her journal to be a compilation of ideas for activities, lesson plans, 
creative assessments, etc. Pretty soon, however, she noticed that the diary took 
on a personality of its own. It began to turn more and more into a ‘person’. On 
occasion, she personally addressed the diary before beginning an entry - and how 
she addressed it depended on her mood. After an exhilarating day, ‘Hi diary’, ‘My 
dearest’ or ‘Here I am, my alter ego’; after a tiring day, ‘My only friend, listen!’ 
And ‘Here, lend me your shoulders’, on days when everyone at school seemed 
to have gone berserk. While she peppered her writings with sketches, pictures 
and smileys on some days; on others, it would be a more serious text-only entry 
complete with the date, month and year. 

And now, the diary (the pushy person that it is!) has nudged its way into this 
story... 

And once the diary edged its way in, so did many other people’s writings ... 



June IS'” 

Diary dearest, 

My very first day of teaching and also my very first job! 

The school looked spick & span - nicely washed after yesterday's rains. 
The security guard showed me to the office. But, on the way to the office I 
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Stopped and just stood - mesmerised by all the excitement in the air. Children 
were laughing and calling out to each other as they got down from their 
school buses. Some children ran here and there as they spotted their friends 
or teachers and some even forgot to wave to the parents who had come to 
drop them. 

A tall girl stood under the laburnum tree near the car park and was lost in 
her own world as she reached up and shook the low hanging branches so that 
they showered droplets on her head. With a start, I realised that it was just 
a few months ago that I, too, stood under a tree in my college and let the 
branches shower me with cool drops of rain ... Suddenly, I heard the security 
guard telling me sternly to go towards the office. Apologising, I walked into 
the office. The clerk called the other two new teachers and informed us 
about our first duty in the morning: 'All staff members have to sign in this 
attendance register as soon as they enter the school. If you come late, after 
the register goes into Principal Madam's room, you will have to go to her and 
explain why you are late, madam. Three times late means half day salary cut, 
madam.' We nodded and turned around. The front office was reverberating 
with the (rather) loud talk and laughter of teachers who were holding pens 
in their hands and carrying handbags dangling from their shoulders - oh, so 
typical! 

Well, the other two new teachers are Preeta and Renu. At the School 
Assembly, standing in front of children, I met some eyes that seemed to be 
sizing me up, and others that were more welcoming. And the Senior School 
Headmistress informed me that I would teach EVS to Grades I-V. 

I don't know why, but I had expected my first day at school to be a smooth, 
painless glide from class to class, with the senior teachers' helpful hands 
reaching out to me all the time. At the end of the day, I wondered; 'smooth'? 
Yes, if I don't count the number of times that I had to climb up and down the 
flight of stairs to meet my students in different classes. Painless? Ouch. The 
cramps in my legs from all that climbing. Of course, the teachers helped by 
showing me my classes and introducing me to my students and then ... Well, 
they just left me with the children. 

First, it was the V Graders. Quiet. Eyes constantly flitting from me to 
their neighbours. Felt a little uncomfortable to be sized up by them. I could 
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see that they were quite used to different teachers of varying temperaments. 
I think I did break the ice at some point and they warmed up to me, for I 
had decided not to ask them questions but to invite questions from them. 
It turned into a conversation between us. And then, before we knew it, the 
bell rang. 

Another senior teacher turned up to take me to another class. Already, I 
am in awe of the senior teachers in this school. They look so competent and 
wise with their years of experience. Must make friends with them soon. But 
just two or three of them. Otherwise, I will have too much of advice to handle! 
Another flight of steps downwards. Wonder why the primary classes are on 
the top floors and higher classes are on the lower levels, with the office. 
Principal's room and Reception on the ground floor. 

However, the highlight of the day were the adorable six year olds in Grade 
I with their incessant questions: 'who taught you teaching', 'do you come by 
school bus', 'will you give homework' ... I wonder what happens to us once we 
'grow up'? 

One little boy in Grade II, Anil Dodeja was his name, was so lively that 
I almost felt like hugging him. His mother had come to drop him off (new 
admission?), and she introduced herself as Rani Dodeja. Her husband works in 
the Middle East, I believe. 

Good night to you & hello to the textbooks of Grades V & IV to make 
lesson plans for tomorrow. 

Yours very tired and scared, Supriya. 


Email dated 22 "‘‘ June 5:34 a.m. from Rani Dodeja to Arvind Dodeja 


Dear Arvind: 

I am glad you called from the Dubai airport. I was beginning to worry. 
Seems like your flight was delayed. I hope you have Wi-Fi in your guest 
house - your temporary abode! That's the least your big MNC can do. 

Anyway, since we cannot call or SMS each other until you get yourself a 
local cell phone, I think we will have to rely on email for the present. 
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I hope there was someone to receive you at the Dubai airport, and that 
you got some rest on the flight after that near-sleepless night before flying 
out from Bangalore. 

I have lots of running around to do today, with some beginning-of-term 
formalities in A & A's new school so have not yet attended to that pending 
bill. I will do so, I promise. 

As I dropped off the boys in school, I bumped into a young new teacher 
- Supriya Miss, I think. She looked so lost, poor thing. She will be teaching 
Arjun as well as Anil, I think. 

Arjun's cold is now on its way out and Anil has not yet caught it from him 
(touch wood). I hope Anil doesn't catch a fresh cold from his classmates: 
that will start the whole cycle again at home, phew! 

Please write as soon as you get Internet connectivity, even if it is only a 
short email. 

Love, Rani 


Email dated 27"^ June 10:05 p.m. from Arvind Dodeja to Rani Dodejo 


Dear Rani: 

I did not get Wi-Fi connectivity until just five minutes back, and I am writing 
to you immediately. I knew you would be worried so I managed to make 
that call. No, the flight was on time; delay was at the immigration. 

Things are slowly falling into place here. They say I will have to wait for 
a flat for maybe four or five months. Which may not be such a bad thing, 
considering that I will need you to come and set it up for me. The guest 
house is alright and my room is comfortable. 

Can you check if I left behind a black folder with lots of site drawings 
inside? If I did, you will need to add one more chore to your list, I'm afraid. 
Ask Babu to take it across to my office and have them courier it to me here. 
I need it for next week's meetings. Hope both kids are well out of their colds 
by now and school is looking up? 

Love, Arvind. 
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27"' June 

Diary, it is only the 3'’'' day of my teaching career. Dad half humorously 
commented, seeing me bent over my table, 'Look she is studying all the time as if 
she is a good student. Is she a teacher? Or, a student all over again?!' Does life 
become so serious when one takes up a job? Miss my student days - so carefree! 
I only had to study. Not teach. Now I need to do both. Then, I studied whenever 
I wanted, whatever I wanted. Whereas now, I have to stick to a timetable, stick 
to a lesson plan and also to a time period of 40 mins. But I am thankful for my 
lesson plans! They come to my rescue when I forget or skip something. 

Dad is right, though. I must 
ask some of my 'know-all' senior 
teachers for some tips on lesson 
plans so that, as Dad said, 'You can 
add a half hour to your 4 hours 
of sleep at night.' According to 
him, 'Teaching kids in primary 
school is child's play.' Maybe it 
was so - in his days. For the kids 
of these days (as drilled into our 
heads about innovative teaching 
practices in B.Ed.), lessons need 
to be designed with activities, art work and even music and dance. In fact, my 
dear diary, I love to design such lessons. But, confusion A self-doubt nag me 
- not just at the end of the lesson, but at the end of every period - have the 
children understood all or at least some aspects of the lesson? Was it worth 
the effort that I had put into designing the lesson plans? Did they enjoy 
the activities? Will I finish the portions? Am I stern like some of my own 
teachers? Why do these kids just stare at me? Oh! By the way, I must plan a 
'Quiz sans points' for the next class. Hope 'sans points' will loosen up the kids. 

I must ask if it is allowed for me to ask someone who is free (of course, 
not the other two 'greenhorns' like me - Preeta & Renu), to sit in my class and 
give me feedback. 

Before ending my entry with the thought for the day, I want you to know 
that I had great fun with the children of Grade I today (although I need to 


70* July 

Dear Primary Teachers: 

This is to bring to your notice that Unit Tests will 
begin from 28'^ July. You are requested to submit 
your question papers for approval to your 
respective Coordinators by 25’^ July. 

In case you have not completed portions as per 
the Term Plan, and therefore oannot test your 
class on the assigned portion, kindly bring the 
same to your Coordinator’s notice by 76* July. 
Your oooperation in this regard is appreciated. 

With best wishes. 
Vice Principal. 
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check in the next class how much and who have learnt from my teaching about 
'Living & Non-living Things'). 

Reminders for me: 

1. Prepare 'Quiz' for the IV Graders. 

2. Collect the poster from the library. 

3. Request a senior teacher to sit in on my class. 

Thought for the day - The first period with the I Graders gave me the 
impetus I needed to power through the day. Why didn't the same happen in 
Grade IV? 

Yours, Self-doubting Suppi 

IS'" July 
Dear Diary, 

I can't believe that I have not talked to you for so long. But I have burdened 
you with more lesson plans, more worksheets (of each lesson), plus the Unit 
Test papers - although some of them are scribbled (with scoring, over-writing, 
arrows drawn hither and thither). 

You know, I often congratulate 
myself for taking you to school 
with me every day. I produce my 
worksheets. Unit Test papers and 
what not in a jiffy, whenever I go 
to Ms Goel for her signature of 
approval. The best part is that she 
has noticed me referring to you 
when she has some questions and I 
have even shown her some drafts of 
these worksheets, question papers 
from your pages. She seems impressed with this. Why, just the other day I 
had to catch up with her (with you in my hand) before she entered a class to 
show my Unit Test paper. Believe me, she just glanced - just glanced at the 
paper and signed it! I 

Coming to this evening's entry, substituting for a teacher on leave, another 
delegated for a (what they call) 'parallel responsibility' or yet another sent off 


73'^ July 

Dear Ma ’am: 

Please could you give me some extra time 
as I need to complete the chapter on Mass, 
Volume and Density for Grade V? 

I think I can do so by 18'^ July, and then 1 
will be able to set the question paper In 
alignment with the Term Plan. 

Thank you, 

With regards, 
Supriya 
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for a workshop, has started eating into my free periods (meant for correction 
of notebooks). This morning, the notebooks had piled up so high in stacks all 
across my table that my colleagues in the staffroom could not see me at all! 

There is this boy, Arjun, in Grade IV - he looks a little lost among the 30 
children. I found his EVS notebook almost empty, except for some drawings. 
Surprisingly, for a child who has hardly written anything in the book, his 
drawings were complete and detailed. Oh yes, this was the first time that I 
was seeing his notebook. As I recall now, he has not spoken a word to me thus 
far. I wonder if I have asked him a question or two in all these days. While 
looking through his book, I had a hard time remembering where he sits in 
the class. I have often seen him twirling his pencil in his fingers, kicking his 
legs about and gazing outside through the window. Wonder if he understands 
English. 

I rose from my correction and saw Nikita, class teacher for Grade II. 
She was surprised to see me - 'Hey! You are here?' I dumped all my anxiety 
about Arjun on her. She patiently listened to me and said that Anil of Grade 
II is brilliant, adding that Arjun & Anil are brothers and are both new to this 
school. I remember now, I had met their mother on the first day. I teach Anil, 
too. Anil - I remember him from the very first day that I went to his class. 
His hands are up for any question that I pose. So regular with his class as well 
as home work! No errors. So far, for every work of his I have given away stars 
generously. You know why I am so generous? His written work gives me some 
clue that I am, after all, able to teach effectively. 

Now I need help to reach out to Arjun. I am sure someone who has been 
in this school for many years can give me some suggestions. Maybe I can even 
ask the Head Mistress herself. Or, at least I must inform her about Arjun not 
being up to the mark. 

Thought for the day - not a 'thought', but actually a question or two: Is 
it necessary to always test children with written answers for worksheets, 
question papers? Can't we use other methods of evaluation like quizzes, 
oral answers or even drawings? Such methods may actually benefit kids 
like Arjun. 

Reminder: Bring up these questions in the staff meeting on Saturday. 

Yours forever hassled, Suppi. 
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Email dated 16"^ July 5:38 a.m. from Rani Dodeja to Arvind Dodejo 


Dear Arvind: 

I am getting worried. Arjun is very restless these days. He seems to have 
a constant need to fiddle with things. Especially Anil's things. No, it's not 
the usual sibling rivalry, Arvind. What I don't understand is his extreme 
reluctance to go to school every morning. He was never very enthusiastic 
but now I literally have to drag him out of bed every morning and push 
him into the shower. Worse, I got a Diary Note from his teacher, Supriya 
Miss: 'Your son, Arjun Dodeja is not submitting his CW or HW on time. His 
performance is not up to the mark.' 'Performance'? In Grade IV? First term? 
What are our children, Arvind? Performing clowns? I don't understand this 
teacher. If our son is not submitting his work on time, shouldn't she see 
where he needs help? 

What do I write in reply? Or tell me how I should speak to her if I go to 
meet her ... Am so anxious. 

Love, Rani 


Email dated 17"^ July 10:50 p.m. from Arvind Dodeja to Rani Dodeja 


Dear Rani: 

Calm down. First sit with Arjun and find out exactly what he is finding tough. 
Let me know. We will then see how to communicate with Supriya Miss. 
Thanks for sending me the black folder. Yes, it only just arrived. So much for 
my Bangalore office's efficiency! More later. Love, Arvind. 


Email dated 19"^ July 7:33 a.m. from Rani Dodeja to Arvind Dodeja 


Dear Arvind: 

I sat down with Arjun after he and Anil had their evening shower yesterday. 
He was quiet at first. Then he slowly said: 'Mama, Supriya Miss doesn't like 
me and I don't like her.' 
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I asked him what made him say that. Again, he thought for a bit and 
said: 'She likes Anil.' 

I was stumped. Where did Anil figure in all this? 

Well, to cut a long story short, it turns out that this teacher teaches both 
our kids, and she gives Anil lots of stars in his notebooks, which Anil has 
been proudly sharing on the school bus. So I explained to Arjun that her 
giving Anil stars does not mean that she thinks Anil is more special than he 
is, it just means that Anil has done his work well. If Arjun does so as well, he 
too will get stars. That didn't work. So I flipped through his notebooks and 
found that he has left most of the pages blank. I need to talk to Supriya Miss 
and find out what the issue is. 

I wish you were here; you are so much better at talking to these high- 
and-mighty school authorities. 

Love, Rani 

22"" July 

My dear friend, listen, is it not my duty to let the parents know that their 
son/daughter is not submitting complete work or that the child is not up to 
the mark? Today, I met Arjun's mother and found her to be very defensive 
about him. In fact, she hinted that he is not getting enough attention from 
the teacher. The meeting ended with me telling her that we (she & I) shall 
work together to help him, but muttering to myself that I need to attend to 
29 other children. 

I, too, need help, like Arjun. Even the P.T. teacher says that he gets only 
a 'yes' or 'no' from Arjun during games. I shall raise this in the staff meeting 
on Saturday and request for help from all the old hands at school. Hope Nikita 
also has some workable suggestions instead of smugly declaring that she has 
no problem with Anil's motherl 

The revised circular from Principal Ma'am says that we should complete all 
the corrections in children's note books by 20^^ July and get ready for revision 
of all the lessons before the Unit Test in the week of August. I don't think 
Arjun can cope. How do I help him? 

Thought for the Day - What if I were in Arjun's mother's place? Would it 
help if I made some contact with Arjun every day - meet his eyes in the class 
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with a smile, talk with him about something other than lessons outside class - 
on the stairs, from the gate to the building, or give him a gentle pat now and 
then? Yes, I shall try. 

Remind me tomorrow, my dear diary, to talk to Arjunl! 

Here I am off to watch KBC with Dad & Amma - oops, after such a long 
time. — Suppi 

1^'August 

Dear Diary: The staff meeting yesterday went off something like this. 
First, Principal Ma'am announced the dates for the Unit Test and allocation 
of supervision duties, etc. Seeing me seated right in front, she asked me to 
record the minutes of the meeting. I was a little thrown off, wondering if I 
will be able to ask at all for help to deal with Arjun if I get caught up with 
recording the minutes. But, I was determined and had even worked (last night) 
on how to make my plea appealing enough, so I put forth my request for help 
from 'all of you here'. Soon there were many others joining me with requests 
for suggestions on how to deal with 'difficult children'. Principal Ma'am, while 
asking the teachers present to tone down their voices, also invited teachers 
to mention the names of students who have learning difficulties, students who 
are difficult to deal with, etc. There was almost a commotion in the room. I 
could hear my two 'greenhorn' colleagues also giving out some names. I had to 
be all ears and quick to note down these names. 

As I continued recording the names, I heard the Principal saying, 'Ms Heinz, 
whose children have joined our school, has offered to render her services 3 
days a week. Now that Ms Bose has gone on medical leave due to jaundice, I 
shall ask her to teach English. I could discern from her conversation with me 
that she is an experienced teacher. This is truly a godsend for us!' 

When I heard this, I was dismayed. All of a sudden, I found my voice 
raised above others saying, 'Ma'am, she would teach English to Grades I to 
VI? But, I teach EVS. I am asking for help and suggestions on how to engage 
with Arjun, who does not open his mouth in class and does not write a single 
word in his notebook. If the experienced teachers, including yourself Ma'am, 
could share with the group some time-tested practices on how to deal with 
difficult and reluctant learners, then, even teachers of other classes may 
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benefit.' All were quiet in the room. A mild shiver passed through me as I 
looked around. Instantly, I remembered that I was in charge of the Minutes, 
and so I resumed my task of recording what was being said (including my own 
'passionate' speech). 

The Principal, without wasting any time, briskly said, 'Supriya, please 
record that Ms Heinz will be handling Grades II-IV, both sections in each 
Grade. Since Arjun is in Grade IV, we can ask her to give him a little extra 
attention. This may help him to do better in other subjects too. Other children 
with difficulties in other classes may also benefit from this.' Well, I dutifully 
recorded what I had to and at the same time, kept thinking, 'Why are the 
other teachers who had given long lists of difficult children's names not saying 
anything?' 

After discussing some other business matters concerning the school and 
finally a routine wishing of Happy Birthdays for those (teachers) born in 
August, I handed over the 'Minutes' book to the office clerk. 

Disappointedly, Supriya. 


Email dated 10"^ August 7:30 a.m. from Rani Dodeja to Arvind Dodeja 


Dear Arvind: 

I am so glad you Skyped with both Anil and Arjun for a leisurely hour last 
week. See how Arjun is nowadays? I wasn't exaggerating, right? 

Did you see how he answered your question: 'What do you like about 
school, Arjun beta?' 

'I don't like school. Papa. I want to stay at home with Mama.' (By the 
way, that is the first such declaration that has spouted out of those morose 
lips in a while. I hardly ever succeed in getting more than a silent pout.) 

Yes, you are probably right. This may just be a phase. All of us went 
through a period of disliking school. God knows I never did like school. But 
I feel sad when I see our son feeling inferior to the others in his class. He 
doesn't quite say that, but I can see that from his body language. All I want 
is for him to feel that he is worth something too, like anyone else. He need 
not 'perform' to the mark, as far as I am concerned. 
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Ok, before I continue in this vein, help me with this, Arvind: how do I 
answer Arjun's nagging teacher? She keeps complaining about him, and 
I don't know how to tell her that Arjun doesn't seem to like her either, so 
perhaps she needs to do some introspection herself. (Remember what 
happened when you just implied this, in the previous school, to that ogre 
who taught him in Grade II?!) 

Am having a tough time managing this on my own. Wish you were here 
and we could handle her together. 

Yes, I know you will be here for two weeks in June, but by then school 
would have closed for the summer and I hope all my hair does not turn grey 
by then! (No, I will NOT colour my hair, so there!) 

Oh, something really funny happened last evening. ! doubled up 
laughing and wished you were here to see it. That irritating real-estate chap 
Chatterjee (whom you like) turned up early for our flat papers. ! was busy in 
the kitchen cooking for tomorrow's kitty party at Mrs Mehta's and so ! had 
to keep him waiting for half an hour. (Not my fault, Arvind, he came early, 
right?) So Anil was popping in and out of the room, interested as he always 
is in any visitor. That Chatterjee was also engaging himself by tickling Anil 
and, each time he did so. Anil would burst into peals of laughter and go 
running out of the room. Again, when he would pop in, the tickling would 
begin all over again, and laughter would follow. This went on for some 
time, and finally, ! wiped my hands, turned off the stove, and went into the 
room to talk to him. 

Anil, on his way out, pointed to me and turned to Chatterjee, saying, 
with a smile: 'Tickle her, tickle her!' To which Chatterjee replied wryly: 'She 
won't find it funny if ! tickle her!' 

Oh the innocence of a child! Where does it all go? Am scanning and 
attaching Arjun's and Anil's art work for you to enjoy. 

Love, Rani 
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Email dated T 7"^ August 11:39 p.m. from Arvind Dodeja to Rani Dodejo 


Dear Rani: 

I have been thinking about the 
whole Arjun-Supriya Miss issue. 

I think it may be a good idea for 
you to ask for a meeting with this 
teacher and the Principal. Yes, I 
know that you are nervous to go 
for such meetings without me, but 
if you wait for me to join you, it will 
get postponed until after the final 
exams in April. That won't help, 
will it. Rani? We can Skype before you go for the meeting, but I think this 
needs a third person: had I been there, that would have been best. But 
now, let's make do with the Principal, provided she gives this issue her full 
attention and dedicated time. Love, Arvind 


From The Principal’s Office 
Dear Mrs Dodeja: 

This is to confirm that you will be meeting 
the Principal as well as Ms Supriya on 2P‘ 
August at 11 a.m. in the Meeting Room 
beside the Main Office. 

You are requested to arrive five minutes early. 

With regards, 

Secretary to the Principal 
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Email dated 24"^ August 7:34 a.m. from Rani Dodeja to Arvind Dodejo 


Dear Arvind: 

It has taken me three days to get over that dreadful meeting and that is why I 
am writing only now. Skype has also cooperated by crashing just now when 
I most need to share things with you, face to face. If only Gulf countries 
allowed us to video chat! 

Anyway, I am deliberately reporting the conversation as it happened so 
that you can draw your own conclusions. I made it fifteen minutes early, 
and the Principal showed up fifteen minutes late. So I was biting my nails 
for half an hour: not a good start. Then Mrs Bhatia (the Principal) walked 
in and was followed by Supriya Miss. The last time that I met Supriya she 
looked small and timid. Now, beside the Principal, she looked intimidating 
and aggressive. Or maybe that was just my own projection. 

Anyhow, I was all set to defend our little boy. 

Principal: 'Good morning, Mrs Dodeja. How can we help you?' 

Me: 'Well, I have been receiving notes from Miss Supriya regarding my 
older son, Arjun. I want to know what the issue is so that he can be helped.' 

Principal turned to Supriya who said: 'Ma'am, as I shared with you 
during the First Unit Tests, Arjun did not write a single word. When I tried 
asking him to answer verbally, he simply kept quiet. I don't know if he has 
trouble understanding English ...' 

Me: 'Both my sons are very fluent in English. They enjoy watching Mr Bean 
and Discovery Channel every weekend.' 

Principal: 'Mrs Dodeja, there is no doubt that children of educated parents 
like yourself must have no issue vis-d-vis English. But does your child share 
with you any problems that he is facing in school? Is he able to follow the 
instructions given by the teacher?' 

Me: 'Mrs Bhatia, at home, he follows instructions very well. Of late, he has 
been resisting going to school. I have to literally push him out of the house 
every morning.' (I could not share that he does not like Supriya Miss.) 
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Supriya: 'But Ma'am, he is not answering any question that he is asked: 
either orally or in writing. There must be some problem, no?' 

Me: 'Until now, I have never received any complaint about him. He did 
fairly well last year.' 

Principal: 'Who taught him last year? Was it Sharma Miss?' 

Me: 'We admitted our children to this school only this year. We always got 
good reports about both our children in the previous school.' 

Well, that set the Principal off on a lecture about how high her school's 
standards were, and why it is important for the parents of her school's 
students to sit with their children and help them with their homework, etc. 
She spoke of how the alumni of this school are all in high positions and this 
is because of their emphasis on quality. 

I had a very difficult time controlling my temper as the tone and body 
language of both these ladies were making me very angry. I know that if I 
express my anger, this might affect Arjun's standing in this school, so I had 
to exercise great restraint. 

Whew! So that was the meeting, Arvind. What do you think? 

On another note, Arjun asked me a strange question yesterday: 
'Mama, how much money does the school give you for Anil and me to go 
to school?' 

It took me a while to figure out where he was coming from. After a few 
minutes, I realised that he thought that just as you have gone to the Gulf to 
earn money for the family, he feels he and his brother go out to earn for the 
family, too. When I explained that we pay the school fees so that he and Anil 
can learn, he was stunned. 

'But Mama, why are you paying for us to get punished?' he asked. 

I cried myself to sleep last night. 

Love, Rani. 
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Email dated 17"^ September 11:27 p.m. from Arvind Dodeja to Rani Dodeja 


Dear Rani: 

What a delightful Skype chat that was! I wish I had the time to connect with 
A and A every week like this! 

Did you see how Arjun has started smiling? Who is this Mrs Heinz? A 
new teacher? She seems to be his favourite. I love the way he describes her 
blond hair: golden threads! Our son is a poet, Rani! Do you think he might 
just be a little slow? I feel, instead of pushing him or getting worried, we 
must find a way to strengthen him. 

And Anil is steaming ahead, I can see. That Supriya Miss who is such 
a demon to Arjun seems to be an angel for Anil. I guess each child finds 
himself tuned to a different adult: each at their own frequency, right? 

Talking of frequencies, can you check when our Cable TV subscription 
is running out? The Cricket World Cup coincides with my visit in May/June, 
and I certainly don't want to waste time getting it renewed then! Don't worry, 
I won't spend all my time watching matches: we can visit all the people that 
you want us to visit, too. 

Love, Arvind. 

Email dated 24 '^ September 7:32 a.m. from Rani Dodeja to Arvind Dodeja 


Dear Arvind: 

I am rushing to catch the electrician, collect stuff from the dry-cleaner's and 
get the passbook updated in the bank. 

But I simply have to tell you this: Arjun came home beaming yesterday. 
Apparently, Mrs Heinz gave him three stars. When I asked him what he got 
it for, he said it was for reciting a poem correctly. I didn't have time to get 
him to recite it to me, too, but just seeing him smile made me want to go 
and give that Mrs Heinz a big hug. 

I think I will try and meet her; what do you say? What is she managing 
to do that Supriya Miss did not? Or could not? I wonder... OK gotta go. His 
lordship the electrician has turned up - finally! 

Love, Rani. 
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12"' September & 12'" October together 

Hi Diary dearest, 

I have been wondering, from the time I woke up this morning, if it was a good 
decision at all on my part to take up teaching as a career. Is it the same in 
other professions, too, that you get bogged down by the 'seniors', the boss or 
by the institution itself? Why am I getting obsessed with children who do not 
get what I teach, while there are many that do? More so, with Arjun. He has 
become even quieter after my meeting his mother. Don't know when this jinx 
or bugbear between us will break. Or, is it a jinx between his mother and me? 

Today, standing behind the 
table inside the classroom of Grade 
III, I could not help but glance, 
every now and then, at Mrs Heinz 
(in the room opposite) kneeling 
next to Arjun's desk, teaching him 
to read from the book. Arjun would 
read after her (like that proverbial 
parrot!) looking at something that 
she pointed with her fingers and 
said out loud. I could even hear 
him saying the words and thought 
'could he be this loud'? But when 
she was pointing to the words 
again, I could see him sheepishly 
smiling back at her. This was the 
first time that I saw Arjun smile (although sheepishly). Obviously, he had 
forgotten the word. I must admit, she has enormous patience. 

But, what concerned me was the bored expression on the faces of all the 
other children forced to watch this 'drama' between Arjun & Mrs Heinz. This 
is at the expense of all these children's learning - to give what P Ma'am said 
'little extra attention to Arjun'?! Isn't this a crime? I would die of guilt (for 
ignoring other kids who readily engage in learning) if I have to give 'extra 
attention' to just one child in the class. Imagine, according to the names 
that I listed at the staff meeting, there are more than a few with learning 


From Mrs Heinz, Substitute Engiish Teacher, 
Grade iV 

Date: 14'" October 
Dear Mrs Dodeja: 

it has been a pieasure working with your 
son Arjun in Grade IV. He has begun reciting 
poems very well and it would be nice if you 
could get him to continue reading his English 
text during the Dussehra vacation. I find that 
he needs each sentence to be repeated a 
few times before he can read it himself with 
confidence. 

Would you be able to spare some time for this 
sort of reading, please? If you do, we can take 
up where we left off, once school reopens after 
the Dussehra break. 

Wish you a very happy festive season, 

Mrs Heinz. 
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difficulties in every other class. What about the rest of the 'normal', 'good', 
'bright' (so classified in this school) children? 

Here, I can't forget our Sanskrit teacher in school droning on and on about 
grammar, oblivious to some of us nodding off and hitting our heads with a thud 
on the desk. Then how we muzzled our laughter with both hands and now; ha 
ha ha ha! Feels so good to laugh! 

Thought for the day - Hey listen, bussehra Holidays!! Just round the 
corner. Ho Ho Ho Ho Ho Ho Ha ha ha haa ... 

Suppi 


Email dated IS"' October 10:31 a.m. from Rani Dodeja to Arvind Dodeja 


Dear Arvind: 

The garba dance every evening in our Community Hall is deafening as they 
play Bollywood music for all to hear - and damage our eardrums. 

While the ladies in our building dress up in their finery and dance there 
every evening, I spend my time at home with A and A. 

You saw Anil's Art work during Skype yesterday: he is really learning to 
paint well, isn't he, Arvind? 

Arjun and I sit and read his English text together, and like Mrs Heinz 
pointed out, he does need a few repetitions before he gets it. So I am 
spending an hour every morning and evening getting him to read. He 
recalls the morning's reading in the evening, but forgets some of it by the 
next day. So I have to start all over again, but I expect it will get easier as we 
keep at it ... God bless Mrs Heinz! 

If you were here, you could have joined me in this and perhaps, even 
gotten him to learn his EVS better ... oh well! May is just too far off. 

Love, Rani 

12'" November 

My dear friend, I was just waiting for this moment to unburden. Trudging 
the distance between school & the bus stand, my bag and arms laden with all 
those reference books - it was a precarious journey, what with wide gaps in 
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the footpath, if at all there was one. Should I say that luckily I can take the 
school bus to school? Not so! I cannot afford to be late to school (and lose 
half a day's salary). So I take the school bus by 7.30 a.m. But, on my way back, 
who cares when I reach home - as long as I work more than my lot, to prepare 
for the Science Exhibition to be held in January? 

This Science Exhibition is supposed to be holding a place of pride for the 
school, among its other programmes. Pride of place for whom? Or is it their 
USP for more admissions? On the other hand, I would have loved to organise 
many exhibits and prepare students for them if we did not have to set question 
papers for a series of Unit Tests & worksheets during the 2^ term and for 
the end-of-term exam, before school closes. Over & above this, P fAdam sent 
a circular saying that each and every child of every class should be made to 
participate in the Exhibition. You know the enormity of this? Except Grades 
I A II, I need to prepare students of each section of each grade - 8 classes! 

What will I do with Arjun? Hope he cooperates, now that Mrs Heinz has 
'brought him out of his shell' according to his mother. 

Thought for the day - Why not pick worksheets & questions from 
previous years? 

Reminder - Ask Senior School Head Mistress if we can refer to and pick 
test items from previous years' question papers. 

Yours very exhausted, Supriya. 


Email dated 15"^ January 1 ;42 p.m. from Rani Dodeja to Arvind Dodejo 


Dear Arvind: 

While you bask in the Gulf, we are having untimely rains here! That has 
thrown many things out of gear: not the least of which is our laundry. 

I am very tired and overwhelmed by all the responsibilities here: getting 
Anil and Arjun to eat breakfast and be ready in time for the school bus, 
with packed lunches every morning, rushing off to get the groceries before 
the maid turns up, then supervising the cleaning of our flat while irritating 
Mrs Mehta from next door rings the doorbell at least two times to ask some 
inane thing or the other ... whew! And that's just half the morning! 
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Did you go for that check 
up? Don't keep postponing 
it, Arvind! 

Oops! I clean forgotto share 
the good news: Anil is getting 
an award on the Annual Day. 

Had you been here, we would 
have applauded together when 
he got it. Now I shall take 
pictures (if the school allows 
video shoot, I will do that) and 
post them on FB ... but I have 
to get my silk sari dry-cleaned 
before that. Oh my god, it's 
time to pick the kids up from 
the bus stop ... Bye for now! 

Love, Rani 

12'" February 

Dear Diary, you are my only solace. Dad says, 'Leave the school' if I grumble even 
a little bit about the work. Amma also agrees. I grumble because I don't have 
anyone in school to talk to, as the new teachers are also mostly in the same boat. 
The other teachers are too senior, and I consider it an honour if they say hello or 
even flash a smile when our paths cross. 

The Science Exhibition and the Unit Tests are over. Luckily, Arjun did 
his bit well during the Science Exhibition, and his mother beamed a broad 
smile at me. 

Now that Mrs Heinz has stopped coming to school & Anil, Arjun's brother, 
has got an award for excellent performance, I have to face his mother's wrath 
whenever I send his book (with unfinished work) home for completing some 
class work or for homework. Does she do the same for other teachers who 
teach other subjects? 

There is hardly any time for myself. By next weekend, not only do I need 
to submit Unit Test papers but also question papers for the final exams. In 


IS*" January 

From the Principal’s Desk 
Dear Mr and Mrs Dodeja: 

We are delighted to invite you for the Annual Day 
Celebrations in our School on 1®' March. The usual 
cultural programme that we have will be held after 
the unique exhibition that we are holding of the 
exemplary work done by our students over the 
year. Please do come so as to allow sufficient 
time for you to go through this carefully planned 
exhibition. 

We will also be honouring some students for their 
exceptional performance during the year. You will 
be pleased to know that your son, Anil Dodeja in 
Grade II, is one such awardee. 

We congratulate you on the fine performance of 
your son and look forward to seeing you at the 
above function. 

With best wishes, 
(Principal) 
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the middle of all this, I have to complete portions and prepare for revision of 
lessons for the final exam. I often get the feeling that my back is bent from 
this burden. 

Thought for the day - Is teaching a back breaking job? Am I regretting 
that I chose this profession? 

I will tell you tomorrow. Good night. 


Email dated 17"^ February 10:01 p.m. from Arvind Dodeja to Rani Dodejo 


Dear Rani: 

Yes, I did go for the check¬ 
up. Just the usual diabetes: 
will bring it under control, not 
to worry. Great news about 
Anil! Give him a hug from 
Papa. Let's Skype on Sunday 
and you tell me how things 
are now with that troublesome 
teacher. If Mrs Heinz will not 
be a permanent teacher there, 
maybe we should think about 
changing Arjun's school? 

Love, Arvind. 


From Mrs Heinz, Substitute Engiish Teacher, 
Grade iV 

Date: 25"' February 
Dear Mrs Dodeja: 

i am writing in appreciation of your son 
Arjun’s remarkabie progress in reading and 
comprehending his Engiish text. He has begun 
reading stories very weii and his confidence is 
truiy touching. 

Your heip during the Dussehra break has cieariy 
made a huge difference to him as he often refers 
to the evenings that you spent reading with him. 

i am sure that if you keep aiive these joint reading 
sessions over the summer hoiidays as welt, he wiii 
have no problem in coping with English hereafter. 

With best wishes, 

Mrs Heinz. 


Email dated 17"^ February 11:30 p.m. from Rani Dodeja to Arvind Dodeja 


No, Arvind, don't even suggest that we change Arjun's school. He already 
feels inferior to Anil, and this award is not helping any. I won't do anything 
to make him feel lesser than the rest of the children, especially his 
brother ... more when we Skype. 

Love, Rani. 
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Email dated 5"^ March 8:08 a.m. from Rani Dodeja to Arvind Dodeja 


Dear Arvind: 

Something strange is happening with our boy. In English, Arjun is progressing 
by leaps and bounds. In EVS, he stays static - except when I sit with him 
and repeat whatever has been taught in class. When I do that, I find he is 
intelligent and responsive. 

What we pay his teachers for, I don't know. Why Supriya Miss can't ... 
Oh well, no point going down that road. 

But Arvind, I can see 
our boy slowly becoming 
more and more confident. 

I am pretty sure that if we 
get him to repeat Grade 
IV, he will be at ease with 
the stuff and won't need 
extra help the second 
time round. 

Do you think it will be 
a huge loss - his missing 
one full year, Arvind? I 
personally feel that, in 
the long run, it shouldn't 
make a big difference to 
his career, but it will make 
a great difference to his 
self-confidence now. And 
I think that is what matters 
most at present. 

What do you say? Please let's Skype about this ASAP 

I need to put this proposal forward, if you approve, to Mrs Bhatia. 

Love, Rani. 


15*" March 

Dear Mrs Bhatia: 

I am writing in regard to the performance of my son Arjun 
Dodeja in Grade IV. 

I understand that Supriya Miss has had a great deal of 
trouble getting him to answer her quizzes and tests. 
However, he has, of late, shown a remarkable improvement 
in English, as Mrs Heinz would testify. It has been a result 
of patient and repeated teaching and learning of the 
content, thanks to Mrs Heinz’s efforts as well as Arjun’s. 

In this regard, I wish to convey to you my husband's 
and my desire to have Arjun repeat Grade IV next year. 
I know that your school has a no-detention policy, and I 
appreciate it. However, both my husband and I feel that for 
our son Arjun, repeating Grade IV will only help his newly 
acquired confidence to grow, and our family atmosphere 
will encourage him to feel that this is his success, not a 
failure. 

I request you to kindly consider this request of ours 
favourably. 

With thanks and regards. 
Rani Dodeja 
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2"" April 


My dear friend, P Ma'am called me to her office during coffee break. I rushed 
to her office as the bell was ringing for classes to begin. There I saw Ms Rani 
Dodeja, Arjun's mother, sitting with P Ma'am looking rather composed and 
calm. P Ma'am explained about Ms Dodeja wanting Arjun to be retained in 
the same class. She (Ma'am P) has consented in order to respect the parents' 
decision, as she is sure that they have thought about it before making this 
request. 

I am in high spirits today because P Ma'am hinted that it would be better 
if I take higher classes - I think it is the 'after effect' of my work for the 
Science Exhibition! 

Honestly, my dear D, I do not want to say 'good riddance' (to Arjun's 
mother or Arjun) as I will not be teaching him. But, is repeating a year a 
solution to the learning difficulties that Arjun is having? I think that some 
other remedial interventions need to be made. 

Oh well, just another 10 days for Summer Holidays. 

Thought for the day - Am I all set for next year in this school? 

Feeling very very blissful. 


Yours forever, 
Supriya ... Suppi ... Supsi! 


4"^ April 
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Email dated 15"^ July 8:43 a.m. from Rani Dodeja to Anil Dodeja 


Dear Arvind: 

After that whirlwind vacation, the sun has set and the dust has settled. 

We may not have won that wretched World Cup but our son has won 
his battle. He loves going to school and is enjoying his lessons the second 
time round. His EVS teacher this year is an elderly Mrs Nathan, and while 
she may not be the best teacher ever, at least she doesn't keep complaining 
about the kids. He seems to like her. Best of all, he is talking, laughing and 
is back to being the lovable boy that he always was. God bless him! 

Anil likes his new class and seems to like his new teachers too. Supriya 
Miss is not teaching either of our kids this year, though Anil would have liked 
her to teach him, I know. 

It's raining as it should, at this time of year. Our basement just might be 
getting flooded, which means the cars will get half submerged ... aren't you 
glad we sold off our car when you came this May? 

Love, Rani 




Testing Times 


Vineeta Sood and Neeraja Raghavan 


‘Make it a vibrant issue, this time,’ said Mrs Sneha George, smiling encouragingly 
at Supreeta while concluding the half-hour long school magazine meeting. ‘Let 
our students remember this issue of the school magazine for years to come!’ 

Nodding assent as she gathered her notebook and pen from the desk, Supreeta 
left for her biology class, looking more confident than she felt. What could the 
theme be? As Editor, she was expected to convene with the three other members 
of the Editorial Board, float a few ideas and then get them approved by the panel 
of teachers that was overseeing the production of the school magazine. 

As she mindlessly scurried along, she bumped into her classmate in the 
corridor, almost knocking down the books from Madhu’s arms. 

‘Hey, hey, hey! Watch out! Look where you’re going!’ shouted Madhu, as she 
held her books tight against her chest. Then, seeing the worried expression on her 
friend’s face, she added in a kinder tone: ‘Supree! What’s up?’ 

Supreeta looked abashed as she placed her arm across her friend’s shoulder. 
‘Mrs George has asked me to think of a theme for the school magazine. And she 
wants it to be a memorable one ... can’t think of any, Madhu!’ 

Before Madhu could respond, they found themselves at the door to their 
classroom, with their biology teacher already at the blackboard, ready to start 
the lesson. The biology lesson did not do much to decrease Supreeta’s anxiety, as 
elderly (and embarrassed) Mrs Gopinath taught the XI Graders the reproductive 
system with blushes and downcast eyelids. 

Most students were bored and Mrs Gopinath’s monotonous lecture delivery 
went unheard by them. Supreeta, too, was not paying attention to the lecture. Her 
mind was buzzing with possible themes for the next issue of the magazine. 

‘Hasn’t everything been tried already?’ Supreeta mused. ‘Last time it was 
Sports and Games, the previous year it was Art, Music and Dance ... and no one 
remembered any of these issues even a month after they were out, so there’s no 
chance of our alumni recalling these issues a few years from now!’ She cast a glance 
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towards her neighbour, Madhu, and smiled at the cartoon that Madhu had just 
drawn of Mrs G. 

‘Pretty good, Mads,’ she mumbled under her breath. ‘Except - you forgot 
her moustache!’ Both girls giggled and quickly converted their laughter into 
simultaneous coughs, as Mrs G looked in their direction. 

The lecture droned on, and hardly anyone seemed to be listening. It was a 
hot afternoon and the mango tree outside the window was laden with large, green 
mangoes, beckoning the girls and boys to pluck them during lunch break. 

As Supreeta doodled in her notebook, pretending to take down notes, she 
heard Mrs Gopinath say: ‘This diagram is very important for the exam.’ 

Immediately, all heads swung up and looked at the blackboard with riveted 
attention. 

‘Myl’ Supreeta whispered to Madhu with awe, 'Exam is a magic word indeed! 
Look how Mrs G managed to catch everyone’s attention just with that one line of 
hers? Her entire lecture didn’t do that...’ 

Suddenly both girls turned to each other as the same brainwave flashed 
through their minds: eyes gleaming, their thoughts were in unison - couldn’t the 
next issue of the school magazine have EXAMINATIONS as its theme? Madhu 
scribbled the theme beside her cartoon as Supreeta nodded emphatically. Instantly, 
Supreeta felt a surge of excitement. Why, this was a theme that was of universal 
interest - well, not interest, but concern, shall we say? Yes! She would propose this 
as the theme, she decided, but not before she bounced it off her colleagues in the 
Editorial Board. 


Hs * * 

Mohan was sure that he would be the first to reach the chemistry laboratory for 
the Editorial Board Meeting. To his surprise, he found Supreeta already seated on 
one of the high stools there, swinging her legs and smiling at him excitedly. 

‘So how come our Late LateefEditor: is actually early for a meeting today?’ he 
sneered. 

Supreeta was too happy to rise to his bait. Instead, she laughed cheerfully and 
responded, ‘Wait until you hear my idea for this issue!’ 

Ninth Graders Anju and Ronny trooped in, both carrying bulky bags on 
their backs. 
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Mohan turned to them with a frown and pointing to the bags, upturned his 
hand in enquiry. 

‘Don’t ask!’ groaned Anju. 

‘Yeah, the less said the better,’ agreed Ronny, wearily 

‘We are just meeting for this period, guys, to brainstorm on the theme for the 
school magazine. So there’s no need to bring your packed bags into the meeting!’ 
Supreeta said, with a cheerful wink. 

‘Don’t rub salt into the wound, Supree!’ Anju said, indignantly. ‘We have to 
leave for a Maths Olympiad camp after this meeting.’ 

Looking mournful, Ronny continued, ‘As so-called “maths geniuses”, we 
have been selected by Mrs Srinivasan to represent the school in the next Maths 
Olympiad. And St George’s is organising a six-day camp for those who will take 
that test. So we are the guinea pigs ... phew! Ok, let’s get done with this Editorial 
Board Meeting, guys!’ 

As Mohan and Supreeta looked 
sympathetically at their friends, Supreeta 
began sharing her idea. For once, she met 
with no opposition at all. 

‘Let’s do it, Supree!’ Anju squealed 
excitedly. ‘And let’s get articles from all the 
classes, XII Graders included.’ 

‘I think we should also get teachers to 
write,’ said Ronny, thoughtfully. ‘It would 
be good to know how they dealt with exams 
when they were young.’ 

‘Wow! That’s a great idea,’ Supreeta said, 
delightedly, as she quickly made notes. 

‘Shall we also get Principal Ma’am to 
write?’ Mohan asked, smilingknowingly at the 
others. In a changed voice, he then chanted, 

‘Boys and girls of SPARK AGADEMY, you 
must realise that this is a decisive day for all 
of you. Your future is going to be decided by 
this exam. So give it your ...’ 


Dear Ms George: 

The Editorial Board discussed 
possible themes for the next issue 
of SPARKLER. We all agreed on the 
theme EXAMINATIONS. We came up 
with the following ideas: 

♦ Cartoon Strips which depict 
typical anxieties and goofs 
around EXAMS 

♦ Interviews with alumni, parents 
and teachers about how they 
tackled exams when they were 
students 

♦ Articles from students across 
grades, which describe their 
ways of dealing with exams, tests 
and results 

♦ Poems, jokes, limericks and 
puzzles around the same theme 

♦ A set of rules that veteran exam 
takers have arrived at to beat the 
challenge 

Please could we get approvals of the 
Teachers’ Committee soon, so that 
we can begin working on it? Thank 
you, Ma’am. 

Supreeta Choudhry 
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‘. heart and soul, and do your best! May God bless you all!’ continued Anju, 
in a high falsetto. 

As they all laughed together at the mimicry, Anju asked: ‘Hey ... wouldn’t it 
be nice to hear some parents’ views as well?’ 

Supreeta asked: ‘You mean, like, how their 
children are dealing with exams? Or how they 
faced exams when they were in school and 
college?’ 

‘Both!’ chorused Anju and Mohan 
together. Again, both of them glanced 
pointedly at each other, and Anju’s face puckered into a sarcastic smirk. The 
parental pressure that both of them faced in Grades IX and XI was well known. 
Time flew by as the four students exchanged several ideas for the issue. Supreeta 
made diligent notes and promised them that she would share the gist of their 
discussion with Mrs George the following week. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Supreeta and Mohan prepared a poster announcing the theme of the next issue 
of Sparkler and inviting students, teachers and parents to send in their writings. 
Principal Ma’ am was especially delighted with the choice of theme, as she declared: 
‘This will make the lazybones sit up and take exams seriously! Very good selection, 
boys and girls!’ 

The rest of the week went by in a whirl due to mid-term tests. The school 
magazine was the last thing on the minds of the Editorial Board - or anyone else 
in the school, for that matter. Even Deepu, the office boy, had to sequentially 
arrange desks and chairs in all classrooms for the tests, after all. 

❖ ❖ * 

Ronny awoke feeling nauseous. He rushed straight from his bed to the bathroom 
sink. As he wiped his face with a towel, he could feel tight knots in his stomach. 
No wonder! He had his mid-term maths exam today. He tried to soothe himself 
with the deep breathing exercises that his friend Priya had taught him last week. 
Yes! That helped. With difficulty, he got dressed and approached the dining table 
for breakfast. 


Dear Supreeta: 

The Committee is happy with this 
idea and we have approved it. 
Please go ahead. 

Mrs George 
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‘Good morning, Maths Genius. Ready to ace your exam?’ his father enquired 
with a broad smile. 

‘Oh, Ronny beta has stayed up till midnight studying. He will never let us 
down!’ said his mother, stroking her son’s head lovingly. 

‘Read all the questions carefully. Revise your paper for mistakes before you 
submit it,’ his grandfather advised, popping his grey head out from behind the 
newspaper. 



How Ronny wished his family would leave him alone and not flood him with 
these last minute questions, comments and suggestions! Gobbling two morsels 
of bread with milk, he grabbed his bag and rushed out of the house. Entering 
the school bus, he saw Deepak waving from the front seat, saying, ‘Here comes 
the genius! You are lucky, Ronny. You have no worries for today’s exam.’ Ronny 
smiled weakly as he took the seat behind him. Little did Deepak realise how 
much his innocuous comment had perturbed his friend! Averting his gaze, Ronny 
quietly looked out of the window. His record of the past two years - of scoring 
100 per cent marks - swung like a Damocles’ sword over his head. Oh god, if 
he didn’t maintain that record, what would everyone say? His maths teacher had 
already told him that he would not accept anything less than 100 per cent from 
him. The only thought in his mind was, ‘What if...?’ 

Deepak broke into this reverie when he came and sat next to Ronny, confessing, 
‘I am going to fail, Ronny ...’ And he pointed to some problems from the book. 
Explaining these problems to Deepak made Ronny feel a little better. Shreyas sat 
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in a corner, immobilised by fear. Pooja hopped from one seat to another, as if 
she was trying to manage her anxiety. Monika had her head buried in the maths 
book. Swati sat quietly, wondering, ‘Why does everyone get so stressed about 
exams? What is the big deal, anyway?’ Seated in the last row of the bus, Amit Sir 
was watching all the students. He wondered, ‘Such pressure for mid-term exams?’ 
He recalled how, during his childhood, examination anxieties were not half as 
intense. In the midst of all this tension, he spotted Sumesh sitting calmly, looking 
out of the window. But Sumesh was an average student! What was keeping him 
so calm, when everyone else was going crazy with fear? He glanced at Ronny 
from the corner of his eye. He was a high scorer in every subject, the pride of the 
school. He was also sitting quietly - but there was something unsettling about his 
quiescence. Amit Sir marvelled at the contrast. 

❖ * ❖ 

Staff Meetings in SPARK ACADEMY were seldom so noisy. But this one was utter 
chaos. And it was Amit Sir who was the hub of attention. His crime? Ms Radha’s 
report ran thus: He had caught a Grade XII student, Prateek, cheating thrice within 
a three-hour exam. When Prateek protested, saying: ‘Sir, I need to pass this to 
take my Pre-Board exam later. Otherwise I will be detained. Sir, please ...!’ Amit 
Sir gently sat beside him, saying, ‘See Prateek, I too want you to pass your exams, 
but not only this one. I want you to pass the exam of Life, where you can walk 
confidently, holding your head high. Where you can trust yourself and pass on that 
trust and confidence to people around you. Go home, son! Reflect on this and let 
us talk tomorrow.’ With tear-filled eyes, Prateek had eventually left the examination 
hall, casting a grateful glance at Amit Sir, albeit still confused and frustrated. 

The general consensus was that Prateek should have been severely admonished 
and punished the very first time that he attempted to cheat - else, how would he 
(and others present) realise that cheating is not acceptable in SPARK ACADEMY? 
Principal Ma’am, clearly furious with Amit Sir, restrained herself as she pursed her 
lips and said: ‘Sir, you are new to this school. There are some strategies that have 
been tried and tested over the years and work very well with students. This softness 
- they take it for granted and consider it as our weakness. Don’t ruin the discipline 
of our school. I would like you to take this as a warning. Ms Sunitha, please 
acquaint him with the norms of the school and the disciplinary actions required 
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when students transgress boundaries.’ And thus the meeting ended, leaving Amit 
Sir wondering where the opportunity for the student to reflect and grow was. 

‘But punishment never works ...,’ he mused, while Ms Sunitha rattled on 
about school policy. 


❖ * * 

The lively, chirpy chatter amongst students was back. And why not? Their 
mid-term exams had just ended yesterday. Everything was back to normal. The 
teachers would start giving the graded papers only by next week. So it was peace 
till then; raw mangoes were being plucked and chomped at with relish, YouTube 
videos were being watched and the latest rock bands were being listened to on 
numerous apps. 

The Editorial Board was back on the task of the next issue of Sparkler. As 
Ronny entered the Chemistry Lab and settled down, he heard Mohan say, ‘What’s 
wrong with her? It’s only an exam.’ 

Brushing her wavy hair aside, Anju intervened, ‘Self-harm? That is suicidal.’ 

Mohan said dismissively, ‘And she scored 92 per cent in Grade X. No, not 
possible. Is she making it up? I mean - to create an effect?’ 

Ronny glanced at the article that they were examining; and in no time, it 
gripped his entire attention. 


The Horror of the Examination Season 

(Shabnam Singh, Grade XI) 

Ever since i can remember, I have always felt sick on every exam day. I wish the day would pass 
somehow, without my having to write the exam. Once the exam gets over, I am often amused 
at my wishful thinking, but I never question the pressure that exams put on me or the way that 
I feel about exams. 

However, the way that I felt last year during my Grade X final exams was scary. Every time I 
opened my book, I blanked out. When I stepped out of the house, I wished that I would meet 
with an accident. I would lie frozen in bed, unable to move a limb. I wished that I would fall so 
sick that I wouldn’t be able to get up from my bed. I have fallen sick but never sick enough to 
skip an exam. So then, I felt like hurting myself in one way or the other. Maybe I could cut my 
right index finger, slip and fall in the bathroom and break a bone? Anything, anything! Anything 
that would make me skip my exam. I lost my hunger and my sleep. My body was tight and my 
mind was numb all the time. Only one thought filled my head; ‘If I don’t score above 90 per cent, 
how will I face my parents, teachers and friends? What about my future?’ 

I don’t know if any of you have ever felt like this during exams. I know it is not healthy but I don’t 
know what to do about it. I am told that exams are essential for our learning. Exams prepare 
us for life. How can something that is so essential and good for us make us feel so rotten? Do 
you feel that way, too? 
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By now, Ronny was finding it hard to breathe. He grabbed the paper from 
Supreeta’s hand and sank into a chair as he re-read the article, almost holding 
his breath. 

In her attempt to bring everyone’s attention back to the discussion, Supreeta 
started saying, ‘Hey guys, Shabnam is always seeking attention. Let us focus ...’ 
and then, she broke off in shock as she saw Ronny sobbing uncontrollably. 

‘Hey, dude!’ She kneeled beside Ronny, gently asking: ‘What happened?’ 

Everyone surrounded Ronny in alarm. Mohan rushed to get a glass of water. 
Was this Ronny, their strong, fun-loving, intelligent friend, who never complained 
about anything? What could make a genius like him cry so piteously? 

‘It cannot... be ... a ... faking ... I can ... I can feel ... what she ... she would 
have ... felt during the exam.’ Ronny sputtered, amidst violent sobs. 

Supreeta patted his head, trying to make light of the situation, as she smilingly 
said, ‘So you could say that without this drama.’ Ronny looked hurt as his sobbing 
came to an abrupt halt, tears still flowing quietly down his cheeks. 

Anju panicked, ‘Ronny, what is this about? Have you also felt like that 
during exams?’ 

Mohan jumped out of his seat as he rolled his eyes and asked, ‘Have you 
thought of self-harm, Ron?’ 

Ronny felt a chill as he blurted out, in a whisper, ‘Worse.’ 

There was dead silence in the room. No one knew what to say. They were 
scared to ask the next question. To their relief, after some time, Ronny spoke up, 
‘Last exam, I bought rat poison and kept it in my bag. Many times, I thought 
of... gulping it down. But... couldn’t bring ... myself to do that.’ 

‘Never ever think of that again!’ Anju gave him a hard smack on the back 
before she hugged him affectionately, her shaky voice betraying fear. 

‘Why, Ron?’ Supreeta asked with compassion, ‘You are such a brilliant student. 
A maths genius, who is good in all subjects. All your friends seek your help. Why 
you, Ron?’ 

Ronny sat quietly for some time before he responded, ‘You know, I hate it 
when anybody calls me a Maths Genius. I am good sometimes. Sometimes I, too, 
can’t understand some concepts. But being a Maths Genius, I can’t not understand 
maths. I can’t not score 100 per cent. I feel suffocated. All the time ... I have to 
think of my studies, my grades. I cannot enjoy anything in life. When you all have 
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fun, I laugh. But inside, I feel sad and stuck.’ Everyone was struck by what Ronny 
had just shared. They sat silently with him, hugging and patting him. Somewhere, 
despite being astounded, each one could connect to Ronny’s story. The bell rang 
and they slowly dispersed to their respective classes in silence. 

❖ * * 

As Supreeta, Ronny and Mohan were heading to the Chemistry Lab for the next 
meeting, they heard some commotion in the courtyard. Walking towards the 
noise, they found Anju already standing there. A boy of Grade II was hanging 
precariously from a gap in the parapet on the second floor. A group of anxious 
students and teachers was standing in the courtyard, watching the child with fear 
and talking agitatedly. Some of the students were shouting, ‘Hold tight. Sunny! 
Don’t let go.’ Suddenly, a pair of brown shorts and checked shirt dashed past 
from behind them and galloped up the stairs. The boy was so fast that at first, 
no one discerned who it was. Soon after, they saw that it was Sumesh who was 
hanging from the gap and extending his hand to the child, gently saying, ‘Sunny, 
hold tight. Just look at me. Nothing will happen. See, I am here ...’, and while 
he continued to engage Sunny in conversation, he kept sliding, little by little, 
towards him, until finally, he was holding Sunny’s hands. By now, Raj Sir and 
Surekha Ma’am had reached the second floor, and they held Sumesh tightly, to 
support him. Slowly and steadily, Sumesh pulled Sunny up. Surekha Ma’am 
hugged Sunny while Raj Sir helped Sumesh get back on his feet. There was a 
huge, collective sigh of relief Everyone clapped and hugged Sumesh and Sunny. 
Principal Ma’am ordered immediate repair of the gap in the parapet and asked 
all students and teachers to quickly return to classes. Turning to Sumesh, she 
said briskly; ‘That was very brave of you, Sumesh. Well done! Now start paying 
attention to your studies as well. Only then can you succeed in life.’ 

As the members of the Editorial Board walked towards the Chemistry Lab, 
Ronny remarked with awe, ‘Did you see Sumesh? He is so brave!’ 

Mohan added, ‘Yes! I just froze when I saw Sunny hanging like that. I couldn’t 
think or move.’ 

Anju agreed, ‘By the time I figured out what was happening, Sumesh was 
already there.’ 
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Ronny looked disturbed as he observed, ‘Did you hear Principal Ma’am? Even 
in this moment, she had to remind him about his studies!’ 

Supreetha added indignantly, ‘Sumesh is no whiz at studies and we all know 
that. But look, he has a heart of gold. He almost risked his own safety to save 
Sunny. I mean, just see his presence of mind, his way of talking soothingly to the 
child - were these part of any subjects taught in school? He saved a life, man!’ 

Mohan sighed as he remarked, ‘Everyone will forget about this quality in 
Sumesh. All they will continue to remember — and keep reminding him of — is 
how bad he is in studies, like Principal Ma’am did just now. Do qualities like 
courage, creativity, sensitivity have any significance in life? Why aren’t we ever 
graded on these things?’ 

Preoccupied with the incident that had just transpired, the four friends flipped 
half-heartedly through a few articles that had just rolled in for the magazine. There 
were a few jokes and cartoons, which helped lighten the serious atmosphere. 

Suddenly, Supreeta turned to Ronny and throwing her arm across his shoulder, 
appealed: ‘Promise, you will never think of anything like what you shared with us 
the other day. If you are stressed, talk to one of us. But never, ever again!’ 

Ronny hugged her tight as he responded, tears flowing down his cheeks, ‘I am 
so lucky to have you all as friends. I feel much lighter and stronger after sharing 
it with you all. I promise this will never happen.’ By now, all of them were in 
a huddle. 

The bell rang and they had to leave the Chemistry Lab to go to their next class. 

❖ * * 

Anju was seated at one of the computers in the Computer Lab, formatting the 
front page of the magazine. She chuckled as she typed in the responses of Principal 
Ma’am to the interview. 
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EXAMINATIONS: do you find them testing? 

Student: What were exams 
like, in your days? 


remember! 


January 2C18 


I Inside this issue: 


I thx)ug/it Vd nailed tiouTi 
all the facts 

But just when I hegtin to 
relax 

Some formulae 
Began to smiy 
And stop me right in m}! 
tracks/ 

What is it about an exam 
or ttjst 

That stops me from doing 
my very best? 

/t seems designed 
And ««ed aligned 
To throw' my mind into a 
mess! 

If exams were persons, like 
me and you 

Would they recall the old 
and neu'? 


When they ask 
And set a task 
Do they ever answer it, 
too? 

Romi Batra, X A 
Tests 

I think it is not right to 
test anyone. It means we 
don’t trust them. If we 
want to know whetlier 
they have understood 
something or not, we 
should ask them nicely. 
Making them sit in a 
hall and answer an 
exam is not a nice way 
of doing it. 

Anita Reddy, IV B 
Interview with a Parent 


Parent: Very tough. We could¬ 
n’t get 90% the way you kids 
can easily get, nowadays. 

Student: What would you 
get, then? 

Parent: It was very dilficult 
to score above 70% in sub¬ 
jects other than Math and 
Sciences. 

Student: Then didn’t your 
parents scold you? 

Parent: No, we had very high 
standards...it was not easy for 
anyone to score in the 90’s, 
see? 

Student: Sounds like it was 
easier in those days... 


Limerick 

2 

Joke 

2 

Poem 

2 

Cartoon 

3 

Interviews 

6 



As a Principal or Parent, how do I regard exams...? 


Sparkler ^ve Respected 

Principal Ma’am and a par- r> . • i i .r 

^ ^ Principal: In anv etfort, 

ent a set ol questions. j > i i 

’ we need to know where 

we stand in order to 
Question: What is your move towards excellence, 
opinion on examinations— In school, students need 
the process, the intent and to be assessed periodi- 
the outcome? cally on their learning. 


Exams and tests serve that 
purpose. The process 
should be streamlined so 
that the outcome is on par 
with expected standards. 
Teachers should take care 
that they test students on 
content covered in class. 


Exams 

It we can write ex¬ 
ams without being 
marked, I don’t 
mind writing exams. 
Before an exam, I 
like myselt. Alter an 
exam, I (eel I can’t 
do anything right... 
Apoorva, Class III C 

Parent (of Suman 
Shenoy, VIII A): 

My daughter is highly 
competitive and enjoys 
studying for 
tesLs/exams. We are a 
family ot achievers, 
with a culture ot excel¬ 
lence at home. I am 
very proud of her and 
feel that the school is 
equipping her well to 
face competition in the 
outside world. I con¬ 
gratulate SPARK 
ACADEMY! 


Amit Sir entered the bus and found Sumesh sitting alone by the window. He had 
been wondering what made this boy so calm and sensitive with such amazing 
presence of mind. So he quickly took a seat beside Sumesh, saying, ‘Good morning 
Sumesh. Bravo, boy! I am so proud of you. What makes you so plucky?’ 
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Sumesh smiled at him, ‘No, Sir. It was nothing.’ As Amit Sir patted his back, 
he noticed the half-solved Sudoku puzzle in Sumesh’s hands. 

‘Oh, you like Sudoku?’ Amit Sir asked with interest. 

Sumesh casually replied, ‘Yes sir. I love this.’ 

Intrigued, Amit Sir prodded further, ‘What do you like about it?’ 

‘Sudoku is about logic, reasoning, patterns and observation. It is such a 
pleasure.’ 

‘And how about maths?’ 

Sumesh, still doodling on the newspaper, responded, ‘Maths? It depends.’ 
‘Depends? On what?’ 



Sumesh answered excitedly, with shining eyes, ‘At home, I often do maths with 
my mother. Ever since I was a child, she helped me see maths in everyday life. 
We would devise our own maths puzzles and games. Even now, we discuss and 
challenge each other’s reasoning; we draw, visualise and try to find different 
approaches to solving the same problem. Often, we come up with two or three 
different approaches. And the fun never ends ...’ Sumesh had a faraway look, as 
he reminisced happily ... 

Amit Sir was amazed. He couldn’t stop himself from asking, ‘And in school?’ 

Instantly, Sumesh’s body slouched as he spoke, ‘I can’t relate to maths in school. 
I mean, the same questions, same answers, always only one right method and one 
right answer. And there’s no connect to daily life. It is so boring and senseless.’ 
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There was a pregnant silence, as both of them looked out of the window. 

Stunned at how articulate Sumesh was, Amit Sir couldn’t help wondering how 
the same subject could evoke such contradictory emotions in a child. He asked 
curiously, ‘And what do you do with your father?’ 

‘Oh, every weekend, we go out to play football or swim together. We read 
stories, the newspaper - we discuss, debate and exchange our political analyses.’ 

Puzzled at the contrasting image that the school had of this boy, Amit Sir 
observed, ‘That must be a lot of fun learning. How come that doesn’t help you 
with your homework or your exams?’ 

Sumesh looked at him questioningly, ‘But why are exams so important. Sir? 
My parents always tell me that exams can, at best, only measure where we are 
on a learning curve — and when I am exploring lots of things and learning every 
moment, I feel no fear of exams. After all, marks aren’t everything. My father 
never scored very high marks when he was a student. He was an average - even 
below average - student all through his school years. Today, he is a successful 
scientist.’ 

As Sumesh chattered on about how his parents seldom imposed their ideas on 
him, instead leaving him to explore his own options, Amit Sir marvelled at the 
way their openness had obviously released their son from the binds of an exam- 
ridden system. 

Amit Sir’s mind was now on fire. He wondered, ‘What works or doesn’t work 
for different students?’ 

That afternoon, as he strolled into the playground during a free period, he 
spotted Ronny sitting all by himself With a broad smile, Amit Sir sat beside 
him. ‘Hey Ronny, don’t you want to play?’ Ronny shook his head as he looked 
pensively into the horizon. 

After a pause, Amit Sir asked, ‘What are the things that you like to do, Ronny?’ 

Ronny looked at him as he said, ‘I like to study. I love maths and literature.’ 

‘Apart from studies, I mean?’ Amit Sir nudged him, with a smile. 

Ronny looked surprised. ‘Apart from studies? What do you mean. Sir? These 
are crucial years of my life. I don’t want to disappoint my teachers and parents by 
doing things which are not important and will bring my scores down.’ 

Amit Sir was taken aback. ‘Disappoint your parents and teachers? What do 
you mean, Ronny?’ 
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Ronny was himself surprised at what he had just said. Immediately, he 
corrected himself, ‘No, no. Sir. I didn’t mean that. My parents never force me to do 
anything. They are so loving and caring. My teachers are also always encouraging 
me. It is, after all, my responsibility to rise to their expectations.’ 

Startled at Ronny’s guilt for acknowledging his feelings, Amit Sir concealed 
his own, as he continued to chat with Ronny. It became evident that the boy’s 
mother appeared to always think for him, as if reading his mind, solving problems 
for him even before he realised he had them. His father was so proud of him that 
he constantly showed him off in front of family and friends. 

‘Now that must make you very happy,’ Amit Sir said pointedly. 

Ronny shrugged and said softly, ‘I guess so ... but ... not always. It is kind 
of confusing. Sir. Sometimes I get super angry with my mother and tell her to 
leave me alone. But then she becomes so sad - and once or twice, she even cried. 
What’s wrong with me. Sir? I end up hurting such a lovely, caring mother.’ Slowly, 
Ronny’s pall of despondency, despite his academic brilliance, began to make sense 
to Amit Sir. 

This conversation sparked off a chain of discussions that Amit Sir held with 
several students across the school. He took care to talk to children who were on 
a wide spectrum of academic performance. A pattern slowly began to emerge 
in Amit Sir’s understanding. The critical role of both parents and school in 
how children handled stress - triggered by exams, competition, social circle or 
relationships - was striking. There were students who complied and others who 
rebelled, yet almost all sensed that there was something not in place. They could 
acknowledge to themselves (if not articulate to others) the unfairness of being 
judged solely by their performance in tests and exams, or the unjustified pressure 
that they experienced from their teachers and/or parents. At least, students who 
were academically poor knew that the cause of their misery was bad performance 
in exams. The worst hit were children whose parents or teachers gently and subtly 
communicated to them that their academic performance defined them. These 
adults’ own identities and sense of pride rested on the academic performance of 
their children/students. Not surprisingly, such children were under tremendous 
pressure, often so subtle that they couldn’t acknowledge it, let alone put their 
finger on its cause. If and when they did feel angry about the situation, they were 
quickly consumed by guilt. What a sad tangle! 
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Amit Sir wondered why the school couldn’t adopt a system of continuous 
evaluation that honoured the child as a whole instead of focusing solely on 
academic performance - that too, in such a narrow sense? His mind went back 
to his conversation with Sumesh, and the words that stood out for him were 
‘learning curve’. What would Sumesh’s teachers say if they overheard the boy’s 
exchanges with both his parents? Suddenly, Amit Sir had a brainwave ... 

❖ * * 

Chuckling as he inserted the cartoon submitted by Gurpreet of Grade X, Mohan 
observed: ‘It’s so funny to see how an exam is so very significant for the mother, 
while the child barely knows what is meant by an exam!’ 

All of a sudden, he jumped from the computer excitedly and shouted out to 
his friends: ‘Hey guys! See what Amit Sir has written! I am just typing it in!’ As 
Anju, Supreeta and Ronny gathered around him, there were squeals of delight. 

‘I love Amit Sir!’ declared Anju. ‘He is new, so he has the guts to stand by us. 
He is not afraid to question the existing system.’ 

‘I know,’ agreed Supreeta. ‘We can format his article and keep our fingers 
crossed that the Teachers’ Panel approves of his submission.’ 

‘They can’t tell us to remove it, Supree!’ Ronny spoke indignantly. 

‘No, I guess they can’t. They may ask Amit Sir to edit it though ...,’ said Mohan. 

But the four friends soon pushed aside their fears as they read and reread Amit 
Sir’s article. Anju broke in: ‘This gives me an idea! Let’s ask students to make 
suggestions as to how they would like to be examined - differently’ 

Ronny hooted with delight: ‘Fabulous 
idea, Anju! Let’s ask for ideas that will 
allow us to feel free, less judged, more 
relaxed ... phew!’ Ronny rolled his eyes 
imagining such a heaven on earth. 

Supreeta immediately got down to 
the task of making a poster for the bulletin board. 

In less than a week, numerous suggestions rolled in ... and formed the next 
page of what was truly turning into a novel issue of Sparkler ... 


Dear Friends: We invite your suggestions 
for making exams less stressful and 
judgemental. What are the ways in which 
you can be tested without feeling lesser? 

SPARKLER Editorial Board 


❖ * * 
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Ronny was humming a tune as he stepped into the school bus. Amit Sir beamed 
and patted the empty seat beside him. 

‘My, you look happy, my son!’ he said, as Ronny put down his backpack and 
settled into the seat. ‘All good?’ 

Ronny flashed him one of his dazzling smiles. ‘Yes, Sir,’ he answered happily. 
'Sparkler is bringing out a memorable issue, just like Mrs George had told us to. 
And Sir, your article has sown the seed for some brilliant ideas from students. 
Thank you. Sir, for writing that nice article!’ 

‘You’re very welcome, Ronny,’ said Amit Sir. ‘But, you know what, I should be 
thanking j/oM. And all of the students that I talked to, in fact. Because they taught 
me far more than I have learned during my five years of school teaching!’ 

‘One year. Sir!’ corrected Ronny. 

‘One year in your school. Before that, I taught for four years in another 
school,’ responded Amit Sir, winking at Ronny. 

It was a happy bus ride for Ronny and Amit Sir that morning - and not only 
because there were no exams to be faced that day. 
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What is Real? Teacher’s views- Amit Sir 


piexed, his friend then 
What is the real identity asked, ’But then why 
of our students? Is it their are you looking for it l^tike the plunge! 
marks, exam scores, class out here?’ The man 
ranks grades? Their speed p.omptiy responded, 
at soiving Math problems? 'Because I can find it 
Or is it their innate ca- only under the light 


selves for the rest of 
their lives? In ^ct. 


parities, their skill, creativ- There is no light inside 


many 


ity, wit courage and sensi- my house.’ Our exami- , • •. 

..... ' out inside the examina- 

t'v'ty. I ^poke to many nation system is some- 

students and discovered what like this. We have 
what we lose when we decided that only 


fear...but 


define students solely by^phepe of 
their academic perform- [examination] light wiil 


articulate 


are 

and 


pretty 

intelli¬ 


gent outside it! 


reveal the worth of our Should we not then 
students. And if the shift the lamp to where 
student’s worth doesn’t light must truly fall? 

show up under that 
u *1. -u u ij Why is it that our ex¬ 

sphere, then, the child ' 


amination system does 


I am reminded of a story: 

A man was searching for a 
ring under a lamp post. 

Soon, others joined him. 

After searching fruitlessly not appreciate a stu- 

, , ... worth and we con- 

for an hour, one of his dent who can solve a 

, , demn the child to the 

companions asked. Do puzzle at home or 

, ., , darkness of worthless- ^ 
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quickiy responded, ’I lost How many students the score in the school 

it inside my house. Per- suffer this mis-diagnosis test. 


Silence in the exam hall, 
Butterflies in my stomach, 
Question papers distributed 
Questions crawling all over 
me, all around me 
I wrote wrote wrote 
The bell rang 
Then it rained 
Anupama, VIII A 


Here’s what I suggest! 

Why can’t we have a more varied 
system of evaluation that takes into 

account students’ engagement with 

,. , Or, maybe we could switch from 

real life situationst ' 

making final pronouncements 

(PASS/FAIL) to indicating their 

Maybe we can assess audio re- location on a learning curve? 

cordings of children’s’ debates with 

parents on vital issues? 
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Interview with Rajesh, a 
parent, who was always a 
rank holder in school and is 
now a Manager in his com¬ 
pany 

Student: So, college must 
have been very easy for you 
as you knew your subjects 
well. 

Rajesh: No. College was not 
easy. I struggled a lot in the 
first year of my college and 
my grades fell from 91% to 
56%. Actually, many of my 
friends experienced that. 

Student: Why sir? Were 
subjects much more difficult 
in college as compared to 
grade XII? 

Rajesh: No, not really. 
When we were in school, all 
our subjects were in the ver¬ 
nacular. In college, sud¬ 
denly, the medium of study 
became English. Suddenly 
we had to read, write, think 
and speak in a language 
which we didn’t know well. 
Secondly, and more impor¬ 
tantly, I wish I had learned 
more self-discipline and 
been spoon-fed less in 
school. I, for one, felt very 
lost in college, and didn’t 
know how to organise my¬ 
self - in the absence of im¬ 
posed discipline; an impor¬ 
tant life skill. 

Student: Thank you, sir. 



Students’ Ideas and 

Suggestions Let’s test differently! 


Shobhana, III C - 

At home, I can get 
the steps of a word 
problem right, but 
during the exam, I 
forget it. Can the test 
be taken at home, 
please? Ravinder, X 
C - Instead of always 
showing me what I 
don't know, can a test 
show me the things 
that I know — even if 
that means I have 
oniy done haif the 
problem? And what¬ 
ever I have done 
wrong, can I be 
shown my mistakes 


and how to correct 
them? When I am 
just told I AM 
WRONG, it breaks 
my self-confidence. 
Gita, VII A - I find 
it difficult to write 
clearly. But I partici¬ 
pate very actively in 
class. How can ex¬ 
ams make me feel 
good about this? 
Susmita, VI B - I 
love reading, and I 
read books like they 
are food to eat. But 
in school, I hate our 
English text, as it is 
full of boring exer¬ 


cises that are just a 
test of my compre¬ 
hension and catch 
me on grammatical 
mistakes. There is 
no fun in them. In¬ 
stead, can I be 
tested on sharing 
what I am currently 
reading? 

Abhijit, XII C - 

We are always told 
that education 
means our overall 
development. But 
we are judged only 
by marks in exams. 
Our other qualities 


aren't even noticed. 
How do exams make 
me a better person? 
Do they? Do I score 
in math for speed or 
for thinking and un¬ 
derstanding slowly? 
Do I get evaluated 
for being honest or 
just for scoring high 
marks in exams? 


Bharat, XI A - 

Whenever I study 
for my tests or ex¬ 
ams, that is the 
time that I get to 
know what I have 
not understood 
clearly. It would be 
so nice if credit was 
given for express¬ 
ing what we have 


understood and 
what we have not 
and for asking good 
questions in class— 
before the exam. 
Now, we are only 
supposed to give 
one right answer in 
the exam, and so 
we get a blank FAIL 
or PASS. 










The Stuff of Staff Meetings 


Kamala Anilkumar and Neeraja Raghavan 


Yesterday, my twenty-year-old nephew asked me what I remember most about my two- 
and-a-half-decade-long teaching career. Without a moment’s hesitation, I answered: 
‘StaffMeetings! ’ 

‘Really, Chikkammaf’’ Satish looked at me with raised eyebrows. ‘Not your 
students, your teaching awards, your memorable classes?’ 

I laughed indulgently. ‘All those, of course. But you asked me what I remember 
most. You know, I was the only teacher who used to attend every single staff meeting 
without fail. In fact, ’ I added ruefully, 7 can’t forget how angry your Chikkappa 
was, when we returned at 5 a.m. from Chicago —after visiting your mother there — 
and I quietly showered, changed and left for school —you see, we had a staff meeting 
that day!’ 

Satish was intrigued. ‘But I thought that most teachers have enough and more to 
do, and so regard staff meetings to be a drag, an interruption to their already tight 
schedules. At least, that’s how I would hear my school teachers talk on the school bus!’ 

I patted down the grey hair on my head and, with a smile, responded: ‘You know, 
our Principal Mr Ghorpade made these meetings very engaging and participative. I, 
for one, never felt them to be a drag. ’ 

Drawing his bushy eyebrows into a slight frown, Satish asked: ‘What kind of a 
person was Mr Ghorpade, Chikkamma — serious? Tough task master? Hawk-eyed? 
Did he also have a sense of humour? 

‘Of course,’ I said, ‘but his sense of humour was very subtle, not brash. I must tell 
you about a staff meeting where the whole staff engaged in a spirited — at times heated 
— and of course, humorous discussion about instituting a dress code for teachers. ’ 

And so, I needed no encouragement to launch into my favourite topic: those 
gripping discussions in our staff meetings! And to my delight, Satish was a keen listener. 

What else does a seventy-year-old woman need, tell me? As he munched on the 
crisp murukkus that I had made for him, and drank cup after cup of my famous filter 
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coffee, I regaled him with accounts of the staff meetings that have stayed on in my 
(otherwise fading) memory. 

Hs * * 

As we were entering the hall for our staff meeting, some of us noticed Mr Ghorpade 
(who was always impeccably dressed) looking even more presentable than usual in 
a dhoti that was draped in Bengali Bhadralok style, with an ethnic kurta. As we all 
gathered in a circle, many admiring eyes turned to Mr Ghorpade. 

Brightly saying: ‘Good Morning to all of you,’ he continued with a straight 
face and without a hint of trepidation: ‘I am throwing a gauntlet in the centre 
space of this circle. From the next academic year, the teaching staff will be required 
to come in uniform.’ 

The entire room gasped. A sense of disbelief was apparent on everyone’s face. 
There was loud muttering interspersed with the occasional laugh and vigorous 
shaking of heads. Sulochana, seated to my left, turned and said, ‘You know, it was 
the uniform that we had to wear in my previous school that was the main reason 
for me to change over to this school. I always felt lost in a sea of pink saris and 
dark-green blouses which embarrassingly - to me - set us apart from the students 
who wore light and dark-blue uniforms. Tell me, which school does not impose 
this uniform code on us? I will immediately join that school!’ 



And, Rajendran, seated on my right, half-jokingly said, ‘You will catch me in the 
games field playing football in that Bhadralok dhoti( 
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Allowing US to mutter our hearts out for a while, Mr Ghorpade started singing 
‘Happy Birthday to Padmavati, Happy Birthday to Atul!’ And of course, all of us 
immediately joined him. 

Then Revati (a new teacher) impulsively said, ‘Sir, I am picking up the 
gauntlet. I joined this school because it is known as an unconventional school in 
many respects, and it is often said that we are ahead of our times - by at least ten 
years. Why, then, is the school taking such a retrogressive step - first uniforms 
for teachers, then for students, then it could be ... God knows what ... Stiff 
classroom practices, rigid discipline, punishment ...? Where are we heading. 
Sir? This is just she broke off and looked anxiously at the rest of us, mutely 
seeking our support. Some of us were happy that she had begun by ‘picking 
up the gauntlet’. Gathering courage from our expressions that were clearly in 
her favour, her voice rose to a higher tenor, as she said, ‘This is nothing short 
of an assault on our individual rights.’ Thereafter, many voices joined in and 
our collective disapproval of uniform for teachers was made incontrovertibly 
apparent. 

As always, Mr Ghorpade remained composed. I, for one, could discern some 
empathy in his voice as he said, ‘I understand your resistance to this idea and I am 
with you in whatever emerges from this small exercise that I am going to invite 
you to participate in. Let us split into groups of six each. Let each group discuss 
the positive and negative aspects of such a code in a liberal school like ours. Then, 
let each group discuss what one means by ‘appropriate’ dress. What and who 
informs or decides this ‘appropriateness’? Finally, each group may come up with a 
recommended set of (gesturing quotes in the air) ‘appropriate ’ clothes that could 
serve as uniforms for both men and women. Is this agreeable to all?’ 

As we volubly agreed, Adi asked, ‘Will you also be joining one of the groups? 
Otherwise, it is a futile exercise.’ 

‘Yes, yes, of course. I will join,’ said Mr Ghorpade. 

Well, it was a very lively meeting from this point on. In my group, we 
quickly slipped into listing only the negative aspects of adopting a uniform for 
teachers. And my! Did we come up with a long list! I don’t quite recall now, how 
it happened that each group put up a poster with their ideas on the corridor lining 
the staffroom, but I can still vividly see those posters in my mind’s eye even today! 
Oh, we had a whale of a time! 
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Uniforms are impractical 

Aesthetics of the school will be severely 
impacted 


When we go for excursions or visits, 
students will easily spot us if we wear 
uniforms 

Appropriate dress means weather- 
friendly attire: cotton in summer, polycot 
in cooler weather 


Men’s and women’s uniforms should be 
colour coordinated 

For women, plain purple sari and a 
mango-yellow blouse with mango- 
green border 


In our group, there are three soon-to- 
retire teachers; it really doesn’t matter 
to us so much 

But the young teachers will be trapped 
in uniform for the rest of their careers 
here ... 


Bright young teachers will not apply to 
our school 

Some of us joined this school because 
it is liberal 


Appropriate dress means age-friendly 
get-up: no ponytails for the aged, no 
tight-fitting garments for the generously 
endowed 

No plunging necklines, no shorts or 
torn jeans 


For men, mango-yellow pants and 
purple shirts 

For younger women, purple salwar with 
mango-yellow kameez having mango- 
green border plus a red waistcoat with 
a close collar 


In a democratic school like ours. 
Trustees and Board Members should 
set an example by first donning 
uniforms themselves ... 

Once they do so, we can then discuss 
teachers’ uniforms ... 

._- 


One of our more mischievous teachers even suggested a particular type of walking 
stick and dentures, too, for the trustees! All of us laughed and laughed. All five 
from our group were still laughing as we entered the hall and reassembled for the 
large group discussion. 

All hell broke loose. Mr Ghorpade was asked why the issue of uniform had 
cropped up all of a sudden, when the school held a definite stance about not 
prescribing uniforms for children - as it negated the individual identity of each 
child. Before he could respond, someone burst out with a question, ‘What is 
so scientific about the atrocious combination of colours you have suggested so 
specifically?’ 

And would you believe it, the spokesperson of that group answered: ‘The 
mango-yellow colour which is also the colour of our school bus, has a particular 
wavelength which makes it visible even from a distance of 50 metres and beyond. 
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Moreover, our staff in this uniform of such contrasting colours will stand out in 
teacher conferences, at inter-school sport meets, etc. and would never be forgotten 
by anybody who has met them!’ 

Everyone - including Mr Ghorpade - broke into loud applause at this. What 
had started off as a bewildering and anxious discussion now turned into a feast of 
merriment. 

Only Usha wore a serious expression as she straightened up and asked if she 
could voice something which she had not felt like expressing within her group. 

‘Go ahead, Usha,’ said Mr Ghorpade. ‘It is important that we hear each and 
every one.’ 

Addressing everyone, Usha spoke: ‘You all know that my two sons studied in 
this school. One day - when my elder son was thirteen and my younger one was 
eleven years old - I overheard them laughingly talking about a teacher’s - pardon 
my use of the term - “boobs” being as big as footballs. I was shocked. Thinking it 
better to listen to the whole conversation rather than interrupt with moralistic 
statements, I stiffened and continued to eavesdrop. To my utter disbelief, I realised 
from their tone that they often indulged in this kind of chatter - not just about 
one person but about some other teachers, too. I realised that, after all, this was 
nothing but an expression of their own burgeoning sexuality. Well, as a mother, 
I felt it was my duty to engage them in many more conversations about how to 
handle sexual feelings without feeling guilty about them, the need for respecting 
different kinds of bodies and so on. I personally feel that we, as teachers, need 
to be sensitive to these natural tendencies in adolescent boys and girls. We can 
attempt to reduce the possibility of this kind of distraction by appropriate dressing 
on our part.’ 

I could sense a noticeable shift in the atmosphere now. There was silence and 
focused listening all around. Mr Ghorpade said, ‘Thank you, Usha, for sharing 
such a personal anecdote. It has really set me thinking about “appropriate” dress 
code in all its different dimensions. Would any of you like to share anything else?’ 
No one volunteered to share any further. 

Mr Ghorpade then explained why such an issue had been raised in the staff 
meeting. ‘You are right in saying that being a liberal school (and with good reason) 
we have shunned the idea of uniforms. Of course, we will never adopt a policy of 
uniforms for anyone connected with the school. But as a school that believes in 
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thinking about issues and sharing our views, I felt it important that we ponder 
together on what is meant by “appropriate” dress. While we may differ from each 
other on what we consider as appropriate, it is critical that we examine issues like 
those that Usha has raised. What does our being dressed appropriately mean to a 
person we meet, or a place we visit? Does it indicate respect to the other person or 
place that we visit? Should someone else decide what we should wear for specific 
occasions? Or, can we decide what is right or wrong with our grooming?’ 

The computer teacher, Ramamurthy, began to shuffle uncomfortably as 
Mr Ghorpade went on. 

‘In my opinion, it is the individual who decides the appropriate dress. After 
all, our school is not a military academy. As for myself, I really liked discussing the 
issue in a small group from which I could draw some insights about this matter. I 
hope it is the same for some of you, too. In light of today’s discussions, I can see 
that we have reached a stage where we would like to give some more thought to 
this matter. Please decide at your own discretion what to wear/what not to wear. 
In a lighter vein — and let me speak for myself — I don’t mind wearing mango- 
yellow and purple uniform even at the cost of my children disowning me as their 
father! After all, I was also in the group that came up with such an ingenious 
colour combination. Thank you.’ 

Relief just flooded over all our faces! 

Hs * * 

But there is a small bit that completes the circle which I did not share with you 
before. Mr Ghorpade had carefully planned a way of involving every staff member 
in examining this issue, if not arriving at a common consensus, after he happened to 
have a conversation in this regard with Ramamurthy, the computer teacher. On the 
previous Saturday (a holiday), a parent had requested a meeting with Mr Ghorpade 
and Ramamurthy in the Principal’s office. When the meeting began, Mr Ghorpade 
was struck by Ramamurthy’s appearance: he was dressed in shorts and a T-shirt which 
was open at the neck, as a button was missing. What looked like a torn vest was visible 
through the open T-shirt. What’s more, his slippers had buckles trailing behind his heels 
and his hair looked quite dishevelled. 

After the meeting was over, Mr Ghorpade privately expressed his disapproval of 
Ramamurthy’s indifferent appearance. At once, Ramamurthy took offence to such 
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a personal reference and declared, ‘It is my right to dress however I want to. And 
you have no authority to rebuke me after having called me to school on a holiday. ’ 
Mr Ghorpade then replied, ‘This I-don’t-care attitude that you have worn on your 
sleeve only shows your disrespect to the person who came to meet you. Would you do the 
same if you had to go for a job interview? Or, say a wedding in the family? Allow me 
to point out that appearance and attention to appropriate dressing, courteousness and 
an unassuming disposition enhance one’s credentials, just as educational qualifications 
and skills do. I think all of us need to give some thought to this aspect of our daily life, 
both personally and professionally. So, next Saturday, I would like to hold a discussion 
about this matter in our staff meeting. Will you be there?’ 

Of course, Ramamurthy was there on the day of that meeting. 

Satish was visibly impressed. As he rose to fill his cup with more coffee, he asked me: 
‘Did all your staff meetings go like this, CnWkz.mm 2 i? Most principals, I guess, have to 
be sticklers for rules and regulations — but it looks like Mr Ghorpade was, at the same 
time, transparent in his everyday transactions with all. Did Mr Ghorpade manage to 
turn around every dissident like this? So democratically and with the involvement of 
all the staff?’ 

I laughed as I confessed, ‘Well, he would have to be the Almighty to be able to 
guarantee that, right? I can recall an instance or two when he did try — but did not 
succeed. The important thing, though, Satish, is the process — not so much the result ’ 
And I launched into yet another account... 

❖ * * 
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Parvathy was puzzled to see a stiff smile on Bhamini’s mother’s face, as she almost 
bumped into her outside the Principal’s office. Stranger still, when Parvathy tried 
to return her stiff smile with a warm one, Bhamini’s mother did not so much as 
glance at her. As her high heels clicked sharply on the floor, Parvathy watched the 
woman receding with a sinking heart. 

What was wrong? Could Bhamini’s mother have spoken to the Principal 
about some issue that the girl had been facing in her class? 

Parvathy stepped nervously into Mr Ghorpade’s office and placed the stack of 
report cards on his desk. As he looked up from his desk, Mr Ghorpade casually 
asked her, ‘Do you teach Bhamini of Grade VIII? You teach her Hindi, am I right?’ 

Parvathy answered in a rush, ‘Yes, Sir, I teach her Hindi. Is anything the 
matter?’ 

‘Her mother, Ms Asha Menon, had just come to see me.’ 

Parvathy nodded, acknowledging that she, too, had seen her. 

‘She had some serious concerns about the teaching methods in some of the 
subjects - including your Hindi classes. We need to include this as one of the 
points on the agenda of our next staff meeting.’ He paused, noticing Parvathy’s 
anxious expression. In a gentler tone, he continued, ‘This is a matter concerning 
teachers of other subjects, too. It is not for Hindi alone. We need to examine 
if her concerns are real, discuss them thoroughly and then, move forward.’ 
Agreeing with the Principal, Parvathy made a quick exit, wondering about the 
identities of the other teachers that had been targeted by Bhamini’s mother. 

On the day of the staff meeting, Parvathy dressed with more care than usual. 
Instead of her customary salwar kameez, she draped herself in a mauve sari, and 
even took the trouble to rein in her curly tresses into a neat bun on the nape 
of her neck, with a string of jasmine flowers entwined around it. A couple of 
us, while complimenting her, could not stop ourselves from asking how she had 
managed to dress so impressively, and having done so, arrive in school well before 
the others. Before she could respond, the bell rang for the meeting and everyone 
trooped into the staffroom. 

As always, the agenda was displayed on the blackboard in Mr Ghorpade’s neat 
handwriting: 

Agenda - Hindi correction of Grade VIII, Learning Ghemistry Equations, 

English Homework, other matters. 
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After running through some routine matters, Mr Ghorpade looked around at all 
the teachers and said, in a serious tone, ‘I recently had the opportunity to talk 
to Ms Asha Menon, Bhamini’s mother. Many of you may have talked to her at 
some time or the other. I invite you to share your experience of engaging with 
Ms Menon ...’ Noticing the silence, he flashed his charming smile to put all the 
teachers at ease. A few teachers mumbled that they had spoken to her occasionally 
at the car park and that she had always been courteous. A couple of teachers said 
that she seemed to be reserved. Vijayan, the Class Teacher of Grade VIII, said, 
‘Bhamini’s mother seems to be keeping track of her daughter’s homework and 
reading the school’s communications in the diary quite regularly. She has even 
commented sometimes about a few homework assignments, saying that she also 
enjoyed doing them along with Bhamini. I consider it to be valuable feedback.’ 

Casting an appreciative glance at Vijayan, Mr Ghorpade said, ‘I discern a 
positive opinion of her from your comments. If she is being reserved, that could 
just be the perception of a few of us. However, I had a good conversation with 
her. And in fact, I don’t mind saying that she may be holding up a mirror to all 
of us. The teaching methods that she specifically mentioned - in some subjects - 
merit introspection on our part. Please allow me to pose some questions to some 
of you who teach her daughter, Bhamini. May I request you all, please, not to take 
this personally? You see, I am sure I can safely assume that we are all interested in 
improving teaching practices, so that our teaching-learning processes are effective.’ 

There were vigorous nods and a few teachers agreed audibly. 

He continued, ‘I am sure this may help our new teachers - Revati and 
Sulochana - to understand the nuances of teacher-student, teacher-parent and 
child-parent relationships in our school and at home. Also, some perspectives of 
these three parties about our school’s stand on various issues may surface through 
such an examination. So, if you will permit me, this is what happened ... 

‘Ms Menon said that Bhamini is averse to learning chemical equations by 
heart. She asked me if there was a way by which the child could herself learn 
to arrive at an equation, after learning some basic rules and thereafter, maybe, 
reinforcing this learning through a lot of practice. She even said that our school 
is known to have teachers who carry out such reinforcement through interesting 
activities. Her concern was that with the increasing number of equations that a 
student is required to remember, year after year, does “learning by heart” help at 
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all?’ Turning to the chemistry teacher, Atul, Mr Ghorpade asked in a kind tone, 
‘Tell me, Mr Atul, has this worked for all the children? Do you think it at all 
possible to teach as Ms Menon has suggested: the “basic rules” of arriving at an 
equation?’ Seeing Ami’s nonplussed expression, he briskly set the matter aside, 
saying Atul could think over this and return to it later, when he had something 
to say on the matter. 

He then addressed the English teacher: ‘Mr Raja, according to Ms Menon, 
English homework needs to have the child’s own articulation rather than, for 
example, marking answers in the textbook with the question number and brackets 
demarcating the so-called answer. She claims that then the child is expected to just 
transfer the selected lines from the textbook into the notebook. You know, she 
makes sense to me, and I do tend to agree with her. As you are an experienced 
teacher of English, I am sure that you must have good reason for choosing to 
adopt this method. Could you please share your reasons with us? No, no, not 
right away ... we shall have your response also at the end, along with Atul’s. You 
see, I now need to place before you all Ms Menon’s concern about the teaching of 
Hindi in Grade VIIL’ 

By now, I could see that the two new teachers - Revati and Sulochana - 
could not believe that the Principal, in spite of (what seemed to them to be) 
serious complaints about teachers, was dealing with the teachers concerned in 
a thoroughly respectful manner, and was even giving them time to compose a 
thoughtful response. Moreover, what was striking was that those teachers were not 
even trying to defend themselves. I could hear Revati and Sulochana whispering 
to each other, ‘Isn’t he a darling? He is a class apart from my previous growling 
grouch: our forever growling Principal, who we nicknamed Sher Khan (Sharat 
Khurana).’ Sulochana whispered back to Revati saying, ‘You know, in my school, 
we did not even have staff meetings. In such situations, the teacher concerned 
would be summoned to the Principal’s office by the office peon or through a terse 
circular. After every such complaint from a parent, we would have one more rule 
added and shared via yet another circular. Since this became so frequent, as new 
rules were added, we would often forget the old ones - or, sometimes, the same 
old rule would be circulated as a rule “to be followed by one and all”. I am really 
curious to see what’s going to happen here.’ Gupping her chin as she rested her 
elbow on her lap, Revati’s eyes shone with interest. 
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Turning to the Hindi teacher, Ms Parvathy, Mr Ghorpade asked, ‘Ms Parvathy, 
tell me, what is your system for carrying out corrections of Hindi class work or 
homework?’ 

Parvathy looked anxious as she said, ‘I have a problem. Sir. Hindi is nobody’s 
favourite subject. Most of the children, they make a lot of mistakes which - more 
often than not - are careless mistakes. So, you see,’ she continued, slowly, ‘it takes 
a lot of time to correct each and every mistake in every child’s notebook. Many of 
them repeat the same mistakes. As I need to correct the work of students in other 
classes also, and since Hindi is only a third language, I have hit upon an efficient 
solution. In my method, children do the correction in class itself What I do is, 
I take one of the children’s books and from there, I pick out the most common 
mistakes - like spellings and tenses. Then I read out what’s wrong, or write the 
mistake on the board and call upon anyone to say it correctly or come up and 
correct it on the board. After that, I ask all of them to correct the errors then and 
there in the notebook.’ She looked around at her colleagues with satisfaction. 
Although troubled by what he had just heard, Mr Ghorpade held his composure. 
He probed further; ‘Do you check the students’ books after they have corrected 
their books by themselves?’ Parvathy was noticeably taken aback by this question, 
as she admitted that she rarely checks the books after the students have corrected 
it. She mumbled, ‘Only once in a while ...’ 

Mr Ghorpade looked thoughtful as he posed his next question: ‘Whose book 
do you usually pick to identify mistakes, Ms Parvathy?’ 

Pat came the answer, ‘Bhamini’s.’ Seeing the expression on his face, Parvathy 
added her justification, ‘As I find maximum errors in her book, her work makes it 
easy for me to attend to almost all kinds of mistakes that students tend to make. 
The whole idea is to bring in rigour, no?’ At this juncture she looked around 
and noticed everyone staring at her. Even Mr Ghorpade’s face had turned stern. 
Nodding, he declared, ‘This is exactly what may have upset Ms Menon and I am 
sure the child too must have been very, very upset.’ 

Parvathy looked bewildered. But she could not respond, as Mr Ghorpade 
had begun to enquire with two other teachers of Grade VIII about their methods 
of correction. Both of them said that Bhamini does correct the errors that are 
marked by them. They also said that her mother helps her in correcting her 
mistakes and that Bhamini was meeting their expectations and doing well in class. 
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Sensing Mr Ghorpade’s concern in the matter, they also stated that they would 
employ more effective teaching-learning methods in their own classes henceforth. 
Mr Ghorpade asked if anyone present had taught Bhamini the previous year, 
to which one of the teachers said that she had joined the school only in the 
current year. 

‘She was studying in a school in the US before coming here,’ Ms Ahmed said. 

‘Bhamini is originally from Kerala — so Malayalam is her mother tongue,’ said 
her Glass Teacher, Mr Vijayan. By now, Parvathy was visibly squirming. 

Addressing the whole group, Mr Ghorpade said, ‘As teachers, it is our basic 
duty to reach out to each and every child. Given the number of children present 
and also the fact that a child’s typical attention span is not too long - added to 
this, other distractions in the class - it is but natural that teachers find it difficult 
to deliver everything that they come prepared with. But we have a duty to earn 
every child’s trust in us — which is possible only in an environment that is free of 
fear. To create such an environment, teachers need to have maturity, empathy and 
equanimity.’ 

He then asked Parvathy if she was aware that Bhamini was a new student and 
that she had not studied Hindi before. Her face as red as a beet, Parvathy stuttered 
that she was only trying to streamline the whole process of evaluation, and did not 
think that a new student would find it easy to correct her own work. She could 
not help wondering, though, why she was being humiliated thus. 

In a kinder tone, Mr Ghorpade continued, ‘Parents have placed their trust in 
us - in our school and our teachers. They could be aggressive, unduly suspicious 
or even hostile. But as a school, we believe that it is our duty to give them the space 
and time to speak, and we must listen to them. In fact, Ms Menon’s concern was 
that since it is mostly Bhamini’s notebook that is picked up - to correct others’ 
work — how can Bhamini then ever correct her own work? (As her notebook is 
almost always in the hands of the teacher.) Ms Menon does not know any Hindi 
to help her daughter correct her errors, you see.’ 

Mr Ghorpade then looked at Parvathy with a reassuring smile and said that 
what he found interesting about Ms Menon was that she had expressed concerns 
only about the teaching methods but had not personally attacked any particular 
teacher. ‘I really appreciate this mother for her sensitivity. Let us follow her 
example and focus on the issue at hand and not on the persons, as such. Miss 
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Parvathy, I shall call Ms Menon tomorrow and apologise to her on behalf of all of 
us and promise her that this method of correction will never again be employed 
for any subject. I must insist that you change this practice from now on.’ Parvathy 
had, by now, stopped listening to the Principal, overwhelmed as she was not just 
by the humiliation of being subjected to such a dressing-down but also by the 
apparent betrayal of her colleagues, who had said nothing in her defence. 

Mr Ghorpade’s voice was still ringing in her ears, when suddenly she heard 
someone calling out her name as all the teachers began singing; ‘Happy Birthday 
to you!’ In that instant, she remembered why she had dressed with so much 
care today. 

The next morning, I saw Revati meeting Parvathy as she entered the school 
campus, and of course, Parvathy was filled with agony for what she had experienced 
on her birthday. ‘It was an unforgettable birthday, Revati,’ she said, with a heavy 
voice, tears welling up in her eyes. ‘Instead of supporting me, the Principal was 
totally on the parent’s side!’ 

Revati held her friend’s hand as she answered, ‘No, no, it wasn’t like that at 
all. You know, the entire episode took me back to my own schooldays. I was once 
in a situation similar to Bhamini, and you know what? My mother and I were 
summoned by the Principal and he complained to my mother, saying I was too 
rebellious and that it was her responsibility, as a parent, to turn me around. Both 
my mother and I returned home feeling very small and humiliated that day’ 

‘Yes,’ Parvathy responded, ‘just the way our Principal made me feel yesterday’ 

Giving her a quick hug, Revati said tenderly, ‘You were with all your 
colleagues and none of us was judging you, I am sure. But Parvathy, how 
do you think Bhamini must have felt each time her work was being used to 
showcase errors? I think that is where both Ms Menon and Mr Ghorpade were 
coming from.’ 

That was as much as I overheard of their conversation. I had to go to my own 
class, you see. But I did hear (from the parent of one of Bhamini’s classmates) 
about what happened soon after in Parvathy’s class. 

Parvathy walked into class briskly and gave Bhamini a pointed look as she sat 
at the teacher’s desk. Galling out to the class monitor, she asked him to collect 
everyone’s homework notebook. No sooner were the notebooks stacked on her 
table than she spotted the missing one in the pile: Bhamini’s! Glaring at Bhamini, 
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she asked her where her homework was. A flustered Bhamini began searching in 
her bag and Parvathy impatiently asked her why she was looking for it now. 

‘I haven’t brought it, Miss,’ said a forlorn Bhamini. ‘I think I forgot.’ 

To which Parvathy answered with a smirk, ‘Oh? You forgot? At least you didn’t 
forget to wear your clothes and come to school.’ 

Parvathy was oblivious of the dead silence that followed her undignified 
remark, and I think she did not ever realise the impact of it. 

❖ * * 

Satish looked up at me from the floor, where he was lounging with his long legs 
sprawled out. ‘So how did this discussion help that teacher, Chikkamma.'’’ he asked, 
with a frown. 'She continued to be unfair to that student, didn’t she?’ 

I laughed and nodded. 'Yes, this was one instance where our stafr^meeting discussion 
did not really effect a turnaround in the teacher. All it seemed to do, just then, was help 
the new teachers see value in discussions such as these, ’ I shrugged. ‘Oh, well. There’s 
only so much that these things can do, you know. But listen to the next episode, it’s very 
heartening... 

‘The new teacher Revati clearly overstepped her brief with regard to the interface 
between student-teacher-parent. The next staff meeting clarified the many different 
dimensions of a teacher’s responsibility towards the school, students, parents and 
colleagues. In fact, I found that our staff meeting was the only place where the 
nuances of a teacher’s role, the Principal’s role, etc. could be explored, where teachers 
could learn from each other’s experiences and wisdom and where empathy in all 
its dimensions would unfold and touch everyone. Revati felt committed to certain 
classroom practices: encouraging students to ask questions, providing opportunities 
for them to share personal views on any matter, avoiding comparison of students even 
within her own mind, not insisting on submission of homework — or, for that matter, 
even class work — from those students who she saw as sensitive and fragile teenagers. 
She understood that stringent rules would not work with these students. Pulling up 
a student for any reason in front of the rest of the class was a definite ‘no-no’for her. 
Remembering her own student days in a strict school, she perceived her own streak 
of rebelliousness as a result of the strictness that she had experienced. When she had 
expressed a desire to change over to another school (during her Higher Secondary 
years), her parents would have none of it. With some inputs during her B.Ed. course 
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on Child Development and Child Psychology, she had resolved to be more of a friend 
to her students rather than a (strict) teacher. In these few years of being a teacher, she 
had become aware that she was a favourite” of students and was (quite naturally) 
even secretly elated at this prospect. 

‘Revati, on many occasions, put herself in the shoes of some of the children she 
taught andfound it difficult to extricate herself from those shoes. This tendency of hers 
was very evident when, during the usual banter in the staffroom, she would always 
side with the students. It did not matter whether they were known or unknown to 
her. You know, even her appearance strengthened her sense of identification with the 
Middle School students — you see, she was small-made, slim, and she had what, in 
my days, was known as “boy-cut” hair. She would never take offence at our teasing 
her about this — instead, she prided herself on having such a diminutive stature. 
Since the two of us travelled together on the school bus, we would chat all through 
the journey of one-and-a-half hours, to and from school She often spoke about her 
school and college days, her short stint as a teacher in a different school, and her 
perception of herself as a ‘rebel’, ‘non-conformist’ and so on. So I got rather well 
acquainted with this new teacher in our school, and it was only when she moved 
into campus after two or three months that my daily interaction with her ceased. 
Here’s what happened later in the year ’ 

❖ * * 

In one of our staff meetings, Mr Ghorpade announced that a boy named Nagesh 
would be joining our school, and that ‘he would make the school proud’. 
Teenaged Nagesh had been given admission to the school only on the basis of his 
extraordinary talent in art - especially painting. His talent had been recognised 
and appreciated greatly by many renowned contemporary artists, including M.F. 
Hussain. His parents submitted various paper clippings and letters of appreciation 
to gain admission to the school. 

Quite naturally, Nagesh’s parents were proud of his talent and had high hopes 
and expectations of him. They specifically encouraged him to participate in all art 
competitions and exhibitions, including those where artists were expected to do 
‘on-the-spot painting’. Promoting their son soon became their only purpose in 
life. Sadly, as he grew older, Nagesh started detesting this kind of steering of his 
efforts, and ‘pushing’ by his parents. 
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One fine day, we were surprised to hear Mr Ghorpade announce that Nagesh 
was leaving the school, as he had received such a request from his parents. 
I immediately said, ‘What a loss to our school!’ Others also joined in saying, 
‘Hope some of his art work will remain with the school,’ adding humorously, 
‘so that we can boast to others that Nagesh studied Art in our school - when he 
becomes as famous as M.E Hussain one day!’ The Art teacher, Alok, interposed, 
‘I will be missing a critic of my own art work. There were moments when I was 
not his teacher and he was not my student - but we were soul mates.’ However, 
the chemistry teacher, Atul said, ‘To date, I have not seen any of his class work or 
homework, leave alone his answer sheets.’ Turning to Mr Ghorpade, he went on, 
‘As per the brief given to us by the school, I informed you and Ms Revati about 
this. He has attended many of my chemistry classes, however.’ Revati (who had 
been quiet until now) looked startled and, trying to avoid the many eyes focused 
on her, turned towards Mr Ghorpade. 

Remaining as composed as always, Mr Ghorpade said, ‘Yes, many of you have 
been informing me regularly about Nagesh’s non-submission of work and also 
about his turning in blank answer sheets. I need to acknowledge the fact that you 
are all aligned with our policy of “no punishments or ultimatums” and that you 
have restrained yourselves from reacting to him on such occasions. Ms Revati, 
permit me to pose some questions to you. We all have some things to learn from 
these questions and our responses to this event. 

‘First and foremost, I have not been informed by you when Nagesh missed your 
classes and did not submit work - even when he had not attempted monthly tests 
and the end-of-term examination. You must be aware by now that the school, as 
a policy, would not punish or put fear of consequences of any kind in the student 
for such misdemeanours. As a Glass Teacher, you - and as the Principal, I - owe 
the parents not only the information of his non-submission of work but also an 
explanation of our not responding to the same. Why have you not acted on this?’ 

Revati, while curtly apologising for not adhering to the norms of the school 
on such issues, asserted herself, saying, ‘For a student with such talent in Art, I 
think our school must allow that much space for creativity. I have also discerned 
from my interaction with Nagesh that he is under too much pressure from his 
parents - in his own words, “Thank God, nobody breathes down my neck in 
this school!” Gan you believe that his parents even deprive him of Art materials 
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if he scores poorly in his exams and tests? So he prefers to not write them at all.’ 
Sensing everyone’s attention on her, she continued, ‘I do not know if you all have 
noticed that his parents (especially his mother) are always hovering around him - 
she drops him, picks him up ... in fact, once, I even suggested to him that he take 
a bus to school or ride a cycle to school.’ 

Mr Ghorpade interjected at this point and said, ‘Revati, I want you to take 
this opportunity to inform our colleagues here about that episode when he did 
not go home.’ 

Beginning rather hesitantly, Revati narrated: ‘You all know that I live on 
campus. One morning, much earlier than the school’s opening hour, I saw 
Nagesh wandering into school. A few minutes later, he was at my door. Noting 
my surprise, he quickly explained: “I came to school on my own. My mother 
does not even know that I am already here. My parents are angry that I had not 
taken any of the tests and the mid-term exam.” It suddenly dawned on me that 
Nagesh had not taken the English exam, too, and many of you had also informed 
me of this. Without saying anything about this, I offered him breakfast and we 
both ate silently. He then left and I, too, left later for my classes. During the 
day, I saw Nagesh hanging around the Art Room, when he should have been 
attending classes. In the evening, after the school had given over, I saw him at 
the watchman’s booth. When I asked him why he was standing there, Nagesh 
avoided meeting my eyes as he confessed that he did not feel like going home. I 
felt very uneasy looking at this clearly disturbed boy. I thought that he might even 
be a danger to himself, and so I invited him to stay in my home. Then I called 
up Nagesh’s parents and told them that he is staying back at school to complete a 
painting and requested them to come to school the next day to fetch him -’ 

Even before she had completed her sentence, she heard a chorus of protests: 
‘Oh, no! You should not have said ...’ 

Alok intervened, ‘May I also share my interactions with Nagesh, as his Art 
teacher?’ As others nodded, he continued, ‘I am a great fan of Nagesh’s work. His 
talent is undeniable! But in Art classes, he hardly participates. He would rather 
chat with friends and with me. Remember Revati, you had once told me that he 
finds the Art curriculum uninspiring. While I agree that for an extraordinarily 
talented boy like him, the curriculum may seem ordinary, I don’t see why that 
should restrain his creative expression. In an environment like ours, he has every 
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freedom to go beyond the curriculum, both in the classroom as well as in our 
other programmes. In these few months, I have noticed that he works in fits and 
starts, and he does not technically “complete” work that has been assigned to him. 
At the same time, on some rare occasions, I have seen him working relentlessly on 
a piece throughout the day - or for days together, to the point of not attending 
classes of other subjects. At these times, I find him intense, and I can sense anger 
in him. The rebel in him comes to the fore at such times. I do not interfere and I 
respect the artistic chaos that he experiences. But I am a teacher to other students, 
too, and I cannot allow so much leeway just for him, all the time.’ 

Revati nodded as she agreed with Alok but at the same time, her expression 
revealed some inner turmoil. I surmised that she saw herself in Nagesh. 

Alok’s candour and sincerity had obviously impressed the other teachers. 
Sensing Revati’s isolation, Mr Ghorpade explained, ‘Revati had informed me 
about the whole episode and I find it quite understandable that she was concerned 
about the boy’s safety. However, from this point on, I stepped in. Before sharing 
with you what led to his leaving the school, I have a question or two for all of us, 
including myself All of us love our children. Some of them go to any extent to 
please us and some may go to the other extreme and test our patience or integrity. 
But at such times, how do we respond? What are the factors that we should take 
into account when we respond? As teachers, what makes us empathise with our 
students? Is there an invisible line that says a student is a student and a teacher a 
teached' 

At this juncture, someone suggested that 
those questions may be put up on the board. This 
was instantly welcomed by the rest. Soon, many 
of them wanted to add some more questions to 
reflect, and this was also welcomed. I can still see 
that board in my mind’s eye ... 

Even now, I can almost feel the hushed silence 
that descended on the staffroom as the questions 
were slowly being added. If teachers were talking 
at all, these exchanges were happening in whispers. 

Some were gazing out thoughtfully through the 
windows and doors. 


Is there a line between the 
teacher and the taught? 

If yes, in what situations might 
that line blur? 

What do I do when I can clearly 
see myself in a student? 

When I can step into a 
student's space, do I allow the 
reciprocal right to a student? 

How does a teacher’s empathy 
transform into action? 

What is our responsibility 
towards parents and how 
can this manifest through our 
responses to their children/ 
different situations? 
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A small rustle rippled through the room as Mr Ghorpade entered (many of us 
had not noticed that he had stepped out of the staffroom) and quickly, all were 
drawn back into the meeting. Mr Ghorpade read aloud the questions that were 
displayed on the board and invited teachers to share their thoughts. Sulochana 
(who had been quiet all this while) spoke: ‘I have observed that I apply “control 
strategies” when some child tests my patience by constantly drawing my attention. 
Now I wonder if using strategies to control a class is OK ... Should I look at my 
level of patience?’ 

As he glanced at her appreciatively, Mr Ghorpade began addressing Padmavati 
- the Kindergarten teacher - ‘Padmavati, I have often seen you with a child on 
your lap in the class. I have also seen you carrying a child to the toilet or to the 
slide in the playground. Now, I am asking everyone here - including you - when 
a child is seated on the teacher’s lap or is being carried by the teacher, is that a 
manifestation of “empathy”?’ 

Visibly amused, Padmavati said, ‘I don’t even notice when a child sits on my 
lap or when a child gets up from there for another to sit in their place. Since you 
mention this, I think it is because, as I am little bit on one end of the weighing 
scale, the child may find my ample frame warm, especially now that it is winter.’ 
This drew a hearty laugh from all. Further, she added: ‘When a child comes 
with “complaints” to draw my attention and does not engage with others, I do 
not throw empathy to the winds; instead, I engage with that child with - what 
I call - firm empathy! 

The sports teacher, Rajendran said, ‘I do often see myself in many children. 
Like, when a child cannot accept defeat, or when someone is full of energy even 
after a strenuous game and wants more ... Recently, my responsibility towards 
a parent and in turn, towards their son, Anand, was put to test when Anand’s 
parents did not want him to join the class for trekking to Valley of Flowers, as 
he was asthmatic. But he had followed the full regimen that I had given him 
for improving his lung power. He had also attended all the preparatory exercise 
sessions for two months. To me, he looked fit enough for the trek. I needed to 
convince his parents of this, even as I assured them that their decision would be 
the last word. Finally, his parents said that they did not want to risk it. Anand 
was extremely disappointed. I was full of empathy for him which, I think, got 
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conveyed to him as the two of us walked a few times around the games field, 
without speaking a word to each other. 

Acknowledging Rajendrahs narration with a grateful smile, Mr Ghorpade 
gently reminded the staff that there were many more points on the agenda. ‘But as 
this discussion has taken on a reflective tone, I use my prerogative as the Principal 
to defer other points on the agenda to the next staff meeting. I would like to invite 
all of you to continue with your sharing.’ 

Krishnan, a part-time Senior School teacher shared: ‘As a young and new 
teacher, I could not deal firmly with the pranks that even senior students tend 
to play on each other and, sometimes, even on the teacher. Like the lies that 
students can concoct at will, theatrics that some employ to evade responsibilities, 
etc. I think this was because memories from my own school and college days 
would flood my mind, and I would become acutely aware of the pranks that 
I used to be involved in, or the lies that I had told. At once, my demeanour 
towards the children would soften. Or, I would try to over compensate for 
whatever “firmness” I had earlier employed, by giving them one extra mark or 
by giving them clues to answers in tests. With increasing experience and age, 
though, I started wondering if I am truly helping children by failing to discipline 
them for their misdemeanours. School is a space for children to explore and 
experiment with what we call “right and wrong”. But there is a need for gentle 
interventions to help distinguish the right from the wrong - and this idea needs 
to be internalised by them organically. I agree with Padmavati - empathy and 
firmness should go hand-in-hand, in an ambience that is free of fear. How do I 
manage this? Earn the trust of the child, student or colleague by allowing a space 
of equanimity, equality - an attitude that no child is more important than the other 
- including “disabled and specially abled” and above all, through transparency’ 

Well, there was a lot more sharing by teachers that day. Revati who had so far 
been listening intently to others, now spoke in a reflective tone, ‘For me, the line 
between students and me often blurs.’ 

Mr Ghorpade said, ‘Friends, I need to lay before you my role in this and I need 
to clarify if you have any further questions. Ms Revati called to inform me about 
the entire incident. I must admit that I was rather taken aback by her response 
to this situation.’ Addressing Revati, he continued, ‘You may have found me curt 
as I continued to question you. While sharing your observations and experiences 
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about Nagesh inside and outside class, I noticed that you consistently tended to 
defend his actions. Going by our school’s norms, no child should stay behind in 
school for any reason, much less in the apartment of school staff It should not 
happen again.’ Turning again to the others, he said, ‘Then I asked her to bring the 
parents to my office the next day, when they were due to come to pick up their 
child. I also asked her to be present during my conversation with Nagesh’s parents. 
During the conversation, they conveyed to me that similar episodes had occurred 
in the previous school, too - bunking classes, scoring low marks, not producing 
much art work, etc. They also added that their son had become more adamant. As 
for themselves, they have had to make several sacrifices to encourage his talent. In 
fact, they had come ready to inform the school about their decision to take him 
out of school by saying, “Now that he needs to get admission into a well-known 
Art Academy, we want to put him in a school which will be strict with him!” I 
could see that Revati was shocked by this statement.’ 

Mr Ghorpade then turned to Revati and continued, ‘You tried to lighten the 
situation by praising his art work and persuading them not to take him away. 
However, I want to place before all of you my response to the parents guided by the 
school’s policy, which I, as the Principal of this school, need to adhere to. This is 
what I told the parents: “It is a matter of pride that we have such a talented child in 
our school. He had every freedom and an environment conducive for his talent to 
flower. Some of his teachers have informed me about his attitude to learning, and 
about his non-participation in the classes of other subjects. Our school is committed 
to certain educational values - firstly, we do not believe in enforcing strict rules to 
make students learn; secondly, we do not curb students’ freedom to learn anything 
and try our best to provide a participative atmosphere that is also well facilitated; 
thirdly, these and a few other things that we value as educators need to be supported 
by the parent body. When parents believe that only strict rules result in learning 
and, therefore, do not support our efforts in helping a child to grow, we think that 
it is in their best interests to take their child to another school.” ’ 

Many teachers including Revati said, ‘We cannot but agree with you. Sir.’ 

And then, with a mad rush to the Dining Hall - where a freshly cooked lunch 
was waiting for all the hungry teachers - the staff meeting came to an end. 


❖ * * 
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Satish was quiet and looked thoughtful. I ruffled his unruly mop and said affectionately, 
‘Now do you see, Satish, how we had a certain process in our staff meetings that 
allowed us to reflect on our humanness without getting judgemental all the time? 
Revati was certainly the better for this incident, and I don’t recall her crossing the 
line again thereafter. Though she continued to struggle with that tendency of hers, her 
admitting to it before the staff body made a huge difference to her!’ 

The coffee cup was dry and the plate o/murukkus was empty. But I could see that 
Satish’s mind was full. 



Winter Sun Reveries 


Nidhi Pant 



Tara was absolutely in love with her teacher, Monika Miss. She wanted to be Monika 
Miss when she grew up. The idea that she would teach a class multiplication tables 
enthralled the slender and active eight-year-old, with short dark hair and bright dark 
eyes. Every day when she went back home and when no one seemed to be around, 
Tara got into Monika Miss’s role. She would talk to the old wooden partition 
in her house, which transformed into her several students, crying herself hoarse 
trying to explain the day’s lessons. And she added her own spin, and punished the 
ones who apparently weren’t listening. The plastic ruler was a menace. Once in a 
while, her mother would catch her in the act, and feigning concern, ask, ‘Enough 
now ... does Monika Miss beat you all in class?’ And wonder, ‘Oh, how you little 
ones learn the tenets of violence!’ Much like a guilty dog, Tara would look down 
and mutter a weak, ‘No. ’But ultimately, with a role well-played, she’d feel satisfied 
and continue with her daily chores that included rushing to her silent friends to 
talk to them. Of course, her mother’s plants and the friendly neighbourhood dog 
were the top two. Her mother didn’t seem much bothered. She would, time and 
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again, hold her breath, let out a sigh and just close her eyes, ‘She’s making up 
stories, that’s all. ’A welcome respite for the kid, perhaps. 

A reflective forty-five-year-old Tara - short-haired still, with piercing eyes - 
was sitting in her garden, soaking up the winter sun, sipping tea and reading 
Nothing to be Frightened of. This was her refuge, and in these moments, happiness 
illumined her. She found the writer’s reflections unassuming and uncomplicated, 
after her own heart - as if she could converse with him and find out the truth 
about herself She felt happy that he’d found his way to her. Not that he or his 
life did, in any manner, resemble hers, not by far. But just the way he reflected, 
mused on those reflections - she connected to that. She had trouble with writers 
who were so self-assured that they reeked of something extraterrestrial. Why do I 
get so put off by an apparent absence of continual self reflection? Isn’t a strong belief in 
oneself supposed to be a virtue, and, many a time, a necessity? Her other voice replied 
almost instantaneously. Oh, don’t I know it; I wish I could be sure at least some of 
the time. In all her musings about books and writers, her mind kept going back 
to her earlier years. Patchy memories and nothing to show for those years made 
it really difficult. Still and moving images flashed at the back of her eyes, and she 
sometimes caught a glimpse of one or both: in my mother’s arms, under a colourful 
umbrella, walking in the rain going to see the local homeopath. But didn’t the author 
wonder if memories could be trusted, or some such thing? Even the more recent 
memories played with her mind. But she would have to believe that what she 
remembered was true. 

She remembered the eight-year-old running towards the house, Oja, O Ija, I 
came second. Miss gave me a Christmas gift!’ - a small toy suitcase. 

‘Well done, Taru,’ her mother had smiled and hugged her. ‘I hope everyone 
got gifts.’ 

‘Yes, but I don’t know what everyone got. Puru didn’t want to show and then 
Bobby and I ran back as soon as we could. Bobby is going to the next class.’ 

‘Okay. Invite Bobby home. Kid. Or are there any plans? You must tell me, 
okay, if you go anywhere far. Not like last time. I know that place is beautiful but 
it’s almost too quiet and very far away. We can always go together. It’s a samadhi, 
for heaven’s sake.’ 

‘I’ll call Bobby’ 
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‘Yes, sure ... And again today a torn shirt and pyjamas. There are surely better 
ways of playing than rolling on the ground with the dog or letting it chase your 
pyjamas till they are shredded.’ 

Tara just ran outside. Possibly, to share the news with the dog. 

‘You didn’t hear a word, did you?’ Her mother said more to herself, and then 
shouted, ‘At least wash yourself with Dettol after.’ 

Until Tara reached the University, everything moved in a rather straightforward 
fashion. She had been a top-of-her-class student with no discipline issues, as her reports 
said. ‘Excellent’ was the unanimous verdict in school. And then, she found her 
way into the elite University. It all seemed to be following the path that everyone 
was seeking. And even as she was a lost soul, she just didn’t know it yet. I seemed to 
be cruising along just fine, though I wonder how my peers, teachers and others saw me 
then. No awareness of the good or the bad. Her vessel kept getting fdled with all 
and sundry. She found friendships, and seemed content. Only to find out much 
later in life that they were so transient that she’d lose her faith, which seemed such 
a surety in her being then. Love would be a tricky find, reserved for even later, and 
then - even then - open to doubt, severe doubt. Still, that didn’t affect her ability 
to love; it came so naturally. But the notion of love troubled her to date. 

Then, afewyears after, things turned rather awry, manifesting first in academics. 
She either became distracted or the system wasn’t conducive to her needs, or both 
worked insidiously. Suddenly she lost the skills to surpass the mandated, or even 
stay afloat - as is the fate of many minds that can’t naturally adopt a given system, 
or adapt it around their own needs. But is that how education is to be imparted? 
Like a female snow leopard teaching her cub how to survive treacherous surroundings? 
And immediately the image of a leopard cub surrounded by her mum’s aggressive 
suitors, ready to kill her, and her eventual escape flashed in Tara’s mind. So when 
her elderly teacher mentioned a make-do school in an area unknown to her, she 
was excited. Excited more at the prospect of running away, from civilisation, its 
noise and her white noise. A new life, perhaps a new beginning. It was to be a 
short-term stay, an exposure for a University student: one exotic being meeting 
other exotic beings. She knew she would take it. 

Tara became part of the school a little more than a year into her master’s. 
Studying at the University had become a bizarre event - a rut. How extraordinary 
then, that in the middle of that first year, the gentle and taciturn Aitabh saab, 
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as the students popularly called him, walked up to her and asked, ‘Would you 
consider teaching in a school for a while? It might give you a chance to reflect.’ 
She felt so thrilled that she said, without thinking, ‘Of course.’ / had no clue 
what he meant by ‘reflect’. But the event, or even the term, might have triggered 
prophetic implications in her life later. Or so it seemed now. 

Her mother (if she were alive) would surely have said, ‘It means a whole year 
gone. You aren’t fifteen any longer. Everything has a consequence. I wouldn’t do 
it if I were you. But you are you, and telling you anything will only backfire. So 
I am simply saying that I disapprove, and also, you don’t get financial aid every 
year, just like that.’ 

Her friends weren’t thrilled either, ‘Why would you do that in the middle of 
the session? You can always do good things later in life, when you are somebody 
and have the means to do it.’ 

Tara replied, ‘I am not doing this because it’s a “good” thing to do. I just want 
to get out of here, and I am excited about teaching. The rest doesn’t matter.’ 

What she could have said, too, was, ‘How are you all coping so well? I am 
floundering. What mechanism did you gain in these twenty odd years that I did 
not? How can I go back to getting good grades and finding answers without 
asking questions?’ But these questions weren’t part of her consciousness - not 
yet, anyway. 

The dormant urge to enact her younger self’s dream resurfacing, her longing 
took a tangible form, a role well-rehearsed. Nothing else seemed to matter. 
Leaving her studies unfinished, she moved, temporarily, in space and spirit, to 
that promised remote place to share her multiplication tables. 

The school was located in a beautiful place alongside the Adamran river 
in the heart of the country. Just a vague, unimaginably beautiful flashback 
remained: after a six-hour walk from the nearest road, you crossed a forest, came 
to an uninhabited riverfront, crossed it, walked a bit more, then climbed up a 
plateau-like structure and then, finally, reached a cultivated patch of land with 
people - some raw groundnuts, that coarse river water she drank unwillingly. 
She suddenly recoiled at that forgotten aftertaste and then she longed for it, all 
of it. She would preserve the experiences and memories better now. 

To the twenty-two-year-old Tara, it was paradise, if there were one. Teaching 
seemed like a good excuse to enter this world within her world. And on her first 
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day there, tired as she may have been, she spent the entire evening perched on a 
rock near the river, gazing at that extraordinarily beautiful landscape - low, lush- 
green mountains with a quiet energy that felt enchanted - and not believing her 
luck! Much of what happened after that appeared fuzzy at best, as if all of it was 
a retelling of a bad story. Of course, language was a challenge - she didn’t speak 
or understand theirs, nor they hers. There was one person, Kosha^V as she called 
him, who had accompanied her from the nearest town, Bersa, and who acted as 
her interpreter and guide. He was from the area, one of the select few who had 
gone to the Big City to study, and the only one among them who came back. 
He was a kind-hearted, generous man, who was one of the toughest people she 
would ever meet. A lawyer, a teacher, a comrade, a final arbiter in interpersonal 
matters, he was of the land - swarthy complexioned with a ponytail, he looked 
more a rock star. She was glad to have him there. And not just because he told 
Urujiyo, the woman who was hosting Tara, that she didn’t eat fish, nor ants. So 
no znt-chutney for her, but lovely thick rotis with some greens. He also helped 
her in her interactions with the children. And though teaching came naturally 
to her, along came strange, basic doubts that made it seem so unnatural. She 
remembered asking him once, ‘Is teaching a tool for civilising?’ 

‘Yes, and no ... It has been used to sanitise or even homogenise occupied 
cultures. I hope I am not using outdated vocabulary’ He gave a short laugh, 
then his sad eyes brightened, as if piecing together the tragedies of the past: ‘All 
imperialists have done this rather successfully. Just look at any of the former 
colonies, not just us ... And you seek the approval of your captor even when you 
rebel or deem yourself free. So studying in an Oxford college grants a “native” an 
aura, and from that pedestal, criticising, as they say, the “Western gaze” into the 
occupied cultures seems a lot more authentic to a variety of people ... And it’s 
not just the “mainstream” that is guilty, it’s deeply ingrained ... The self-anointed 
rebels or radicals are worse-off, neither here nor there ...’ 

The young Tara broke into his monologue with her own rush of newly learned 
vocabulary, ‘Not to forget the various hierarchies within hierarchies - a developed 
nation wants to reform a developing nation into a mirror of itself, the cities in 
the developing world look down at the non-cities, the relatively rich versus the 
relatively poor, the relatively educated versus the relatively uneducated, the bigger 
college teacher versus the smaller college teacher versus the school teacher ...’ 
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‘Yes, it is a hierarchical, cyclical process.’ He seemed to understand her need 
for terms that could fit in with her experiences or small social discoveries. ‘Very 
bookish it’s sounding, no? ... But we must familiarise ourselves with such terms 
to understand - not think in those terms though ...’ He paused, and then gently 
said, ‘But, you know, teachers can also introduce you to the hidden wonders of 
the world or life, as in science or maths. Everyone can count: 1 groundnut, 2 
groundnuts, 3 groundnuts ... But to see the beauty in the petals and say, “Hey, 
there is maths in it!” requires great skill, and a deeper knowledge, of course. Not 
all can reveal the mysteries in their pristine beauty!’ 

Tara was so preoccupied with the turmoil of her own thoughts that she, of 
course, couldn’t see the beauty that he was talking about, and said, ‘Or there is 
another scenario where you teach to churn out clerks, accountants, data crunchers, 
the perpetuators?’ Her mind wasn’t going to be quietened soon. 

‘Of course. But it shouldn’t affect you so deeply. Asking these questions is 
the first step to not following the hierarchy, to breaking the status quo. Whose 
language, whose terms don’t matter, so long as - at the very least - there is mutual 
respect, an understanding of give and take, an ever-questioning of intent. Things 
will have to follow from there. There is no other choice.’ 

Did they sound like hollow philosophical platitudes, though platitudes are often 
true? Or was I really listening? Even if I was, I don’t think I could have actually 
understood anything then ... Doubts are the necessary rites of growing up, at least for 
some. And doubt had taken root in Tara, become integral to her personality. Self¬ 
questioning isn’t such a bad thing actually, but a lot many times it makes it that 
much harder to justify your existence and way of being, when all around there’s 
surety and a multitude of answers. 

In those early years, Tara had that bullish ‘how-hard-can-it-be’ attitude that 
only youth allows. Except - it wasn’t all that easy, was it? She was just beginning 
with that mix of students, all ages from 3-13. And basic skills were all that she 
could share. Surely, numbers must have seemed a better beginning, after all 
they are omnipresent and to some, god given. No, teaching multiplication isn’t so 
thrilling she had thought aloud. Learning new languages takes time. And maths 
is a rather sophisticated language that needs to be carefully revealed. All she had 
was restlessness, and not much knowledge. A couple of months into her stay, 
loneliness crept in, the beauty of the landscape faded, doubts about her work 
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refused to die down and she longed for the same civilisation that she had wanted 
to leave. She felt farcical; the issues of her surroundings were engulfing her. Her 
primarily Western-based education disgusted her. She was not of the land, not of 
this one for sure. On the face of it she seemed unperturbed, but her insides were 
wringing. She wanted to just run away. 

Fortunately, she had run out of time, and had had to leave. I was sort of relieved, 
wasn’t I? She put the book down, closed her eyes and once more tried to bring 
alive the memory of that place. It always made her happy. 

Her mutt had just woken up, and was ready to play, restless that the old fool 
was curled up with a book and showed no sign of having any fun. Tara petted her 
darling, and poured more tea. She was beginning to feel peckish, too. It would 
soon be lunch, and Ira would be here in a bit, so she must wait. Ah Ira, her always 
impeccably dressed, short-statured friend with sparkling innocent eyes that her 
Nani once said reminded her of a gazelle. A teacher in activist mould (Prof, in 
the hierarchy, or Assoc. Prof, she wasn’t sure!) at the University in the Capital 
City, she would be staying over for a day or two at Tara’s place. Their high-energy 
meetings fdled with idle chatter and long conversations always drained Tara 
completely, both emotionally and physically. A seemingly unsustainable sustained 
relationship. She would be here as a traditional storyteller, to perform stories for 
children using only her voices and mannerisms. Which one is she performing this 
time? I must remember to ask. Just as she tried to read again, the doorbell rang. It 
was Ira, with her excitable energy and a wide toothy grin, ‘So, you are still alive!’ 

The mutt had first rights to the welcome, barking and tongue lolling in joy 
at this sudden burst of movement. They had lunch, a simple home-cooked pulav 
and dahi, and exchanged Ira’s itinerary for the visit. Still in reflection mode, Tara 
suddenly launched full-on, ‘Does teaching have some actual meaning, or is it, in 
essence, just a way of making others more like the rest?’ 

Not one to mince words, Ira replied with a curt, ‘Don’t you think you’re always 
fixated on absolutes? Either something has virtue or has none at all! Anyway, aren’t 
you a little too old to chase after strange ideals and ideas?’ 

‘Okay,’ Tara closed her eyes, paused for a bit, trying to calm herself and 
continued, ‘let us assume that I get fixated on ideas. But right now, that has no 
bearing to what I am asking you. I want to know what j/ow think, so will you ...’ 
Don’t get worked up, don’t, don’t, she repeated to herself and forced a smile. 
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Ira rolled her eyes and said, ‘I teach and I don’t think I am trying to change 
anyone’s essence. But of course, I will tell them, from my experiences and learning, 
about the good-bad, the reality, the immoral, the science, the maths and the 
history. Because they must learn, and if /cannot end killings, I sure as hell will not 
let anyone forget them - Jewish or Serbian, or closer home Gujarat, or any other. 
For me, even sharing stories in this fun-fdled manner is a means to do just that, an 
extension of teaching that allows me to come into contact with the younger ones.’ 

It wasn’t that Tara didn’t agree with her friend, but she still felt isolated by 
Ira’s passive aggression; perhaps she wasn’t being articulate enough. Are mine 
half-baked questions? was anyway a constant refrain in her head, and it doubled 
back. She hated the ambience that had been set off It was turning out to be 
a ‘she said-she said’ sort of a discussion. So, gingerly, she began again, ‘But if 
you will, let me be the devil’s advocate ... Surely, yes when the individuals are 
already formed, and right or not, they can choose. But what about when they 
are impressionable - you teach them that God punishes those who don’t believe 
in him, so say prayers, and they do that, and are fdled with dread throughout 
their life. You tell them God doesn’t exist multiple times and they believe that, 
too. But at least this part is true! Some “good” schools that don’t want to offend 
religious sentiments apparently choose to skip evolution and reproduction for 
particular kids, imagine that? And for a moment I am not interested in dividing 
the good from the bad, the left from the right, because I am not sure I should 
be allowed to do that, not to minds that might not have agency of their own. 
And yet, they need to be politically aware.’ 

Ira, it seemed, was taking it personally: ‘Do you seriously sometimes hear 
yourself? I mean cynical is good. I mean it. But you do take it to another level. I’ve 
been “taught”, as you mean, and I’ve believed and rebelled and changed courses. 
Did that matter? Yes and no. That’s what life is. You may not have the faculty to 
choose, but then you develop. And you may not, too.’ 

‘True, but to a majority of people such options don’t exist. They are either 
marginalised, so are denied existence. Or they are converted, literally and 
figuratively. And we live in our little intellectual cocoons, thinking oh, but such 
is life! Really? Think child scavengers or manual carriers of human faeces.’ Tara 
was visibly upset. 

‘But aren’t you, too, just creating an intellectual argument?’ 
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‘I am sorry if it appears that way to you. But choice is for the elite.’ Tara paused. 
‘Some of our own friends who had access to great education, exposure, believed in 
the right things, were strong women, became absolutely different individuals soon 
after. Tell me how many you know were married against their wishes without even 
uttering a feeble “No”. Or humiliated by their in-laws and not said a word. Or 
humiliated at work despite high-end education or a high profde, as they proudly 
say. Worst of all they’ll never admit so. Do you remember M? Or S? Or J?’ 

‘But education can’t be to blame here,’ Ira said defensively. 

‘Of course, it is. Why didn’t they have the strength to reject despite all the 
learning, the knowledge? They ought to have.’ It had hit a raw nerve, and Tara 
was smarting. 

‘It’s your own agency, too. What you choose. You say choice is for the elite. 
These women, too, were elite by virtue of their education.’ Ira also wasn’t an 
elite by virtue of her birth. From a poor family, her parents long dead when 
she was about three years old, she had lived with a succession of well-meaning 
relatives until sixteen - an Indian foster system. She was a hardened soul with a 
brilliant mind. Scholarships came knocking, and she, too, worked hard to free 
herself from the pseudo-familial fetters that can undo a woman’s being. She had 
to wrest control of her life, and had no patience for those that couldn’t unplug the 
weaknesses either inherent in them or outside in the system. 

But Tara, feeding off her own self-righteous anger, felt a new crescendo rising: 
‘How moronic. You learn to understand, but to understand you have to have a 
specific, some “god-given” agency? What rubbish!’ 

‘No, it’s not rubbish. Again, I’ll repeat, it’s what people choose. People choose 
to live in abusive marriages or choose to follow what their parents say, however 
unkind that may sound. Probably, it is an easier choice,’ Ira retorted. 

‘I refuse to take that as an answer. It’s demeaning ... These women are victims, 
that is clear. And education should have been their way out. For many it is. 
Baffling as it is, conditioning overrode reason or freedom. It probably taught 
better! What else?’ 

‘That’s what I said. Their own agency’ 

‘No, you are saying, it’s their own fault. I’ll tell you where choice really is ... 
whether to go to France or Peru for the next vacation. Or liberals, usually rich or 
middle class, pretending to be avant-garde and radical and finding fault with, well. 
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just about everybody else, perpetuating arrogance, with an absolute disregard for 
wisdom or humility Or arms dealers?’ Taras mind was racing. 

‘I knew the rich had to figure somewhere. But arms dealers?’ Somehow Tara’s 
unorthodox thinking had cooled Ira’s mood. ‘Your mind works in very mysterious 
ways.’ Ira said slowly, smiling and showing off her sparkling doe eyes. ‘So you 
think there is arrogance and there is evil. And of course, arrogance is a common 
consequence of knowledge.’ She then laughed loudly and said, ‘Sure. Welcome 
to our world. We fight and choose the best course available. That’s what I teach 
young people. It usually translates, but then again, that is not my responsibility. 
Some things aren’t in your control, and that, too, is okay’ 

But Tara couldn’t still let it go, ‘What about when populations participate 
in mass killings silently? Is that also okay? Is that choice or survival, or both? 
And if education can’t change that, then what is the point of building rockets or 
understanding the universe?’ 

‘And again, we come back to absolutes. And mind-numbing jumps in your li’l 
head. Don’t unnecessarily worry about things that you can’t control. Reject what 
you consider false, and move on.’ Ira seemed exhausted with Tara. 

‘Wow! I like your confidence and surety. But hadn’t a poet once talked about 
rejections being her choices?’ Somehow, thinking of her favourite poet, Tara just 
seemed to find peace. 

‘Are you dissing me? Anyway, I am exhausted! I want to rest and then prepare 
for the evening.’ 

"Dissingyou?. What does that even mean?’ Tara was rather amused at the choice 
of her friend’s young vocabulary. It reminded her of snakes - what lovely creatures, 
she thought. ‘See you for evening tea, or will you be gone by then?’ 

‘Gone, I’ll see you post-dinner. You are an owl, anyway’ And just like that, 
Ira was off 

The already weak sun was hidden among the clouds, and it was getting chilly. 
So she wrapped up her stuff from the garden and went to her cosy room, only to 
find the dog sleeping happily at the foot of her bed. ‘You little lazy fellow!’ She 
tucked herself comfortably inside the warm quilt, trying to read. But the ‘lemon 
table’ was already some pages (and many vague memories) away, and she drifted 
away, trying to recall some more. 
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Doubts, later to also branch out as self-doubt, were silently ensconced in some 
level of her mind when she took on another teaching job in a regular school. 
One where she’d imagined she’d feel less. She did feel less, but only about issues 
that had bogged her down earlier. Her numerous teaching requirements also left 
her with hardly any time. She taught with a bit more flair, a bit more skill, a bit 
more preparation. She met people who had done it for years, who prepared for 
the lessons - spontaneity wasn’t a trait they admired or even considered. Didn’t 
she believe that preparation was a trait of the unintelligent? Just like she had 
figured out earlier that hard work and intelligence went hand in hand, albeit a 
little sooner would have been better. Why did - and still do - people in school 
and at home always stress on intelligence and natural skills, be it painting, music 
or sports? Hard work is always a given, or not. If you could do well without it, 
so much the better, especially in academics. For her, good teaching learned a lot 
from, as she liked to say, the mise en place, the more the groundwork, the better 
the performance in class - and what was true of food had to be true of knowledge! 

Yet the rigour of school work, not so much the actual performance, but the 
assessments, the inherent politics of a closed space, the continuous presence, the 
inability to switch off and the apparent drudgery - the sameness had begun to eat 
at her, after a few years. She needed to inhabit an unknown yet again. 

Why wasn’t money ever a consideration? Tara felt a stab. It should have been. I 
didn’t come from money. I actually had none. Why didn’t I have any foresight? Like 
hard work, money wasn’t a virtue to be aspired to in her ideal world, perhaps. 
Though she wasn’t sure if she ever had notions of an ideal world. 

She didn’t know it then, but this would be her last chance at teaching. Not just 
that she would have had to get the right credentials required, which she actually 
did - a year before she left the school. She didn’t feel it right to teach without 
feeling the love for the ones that she had to teach. Anyway, her inner voice, the 
devil’s voice she named it later, made such a nuisance of several confused doubts 
that she felt compelled to leave. Several years down, she almost wished that she 
hadn’t, even though she later wondered why she’d felt that. She hadn’t stopped 
wondering about what it was to learn or to teach. 

Education, in fact, has conditioned us to erase a lot many things - without 
any romantic notion of all that is remote, old or gone - that are perhaps a given 
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in primitive societies: looking after your surroundings, for one. But what about 
staying with your doubts? 

With a jolt, she got up. / won’t be able to read any more today. She put the book 
aside, wrapped herself in her shawl and went to make her evening cuppa. The 
dog followed soon after, wanting a snack. Tea seemed to make Tara a bit more 
accepting of her own self, and so when she reminisced about her younger selves’ 
early dreams and later apprehensions and an apparent lack of dreams, she was 
only tickled. 

I’ve often felt thatjonth is wasted on the young, but it isn’t true, is it? The young 
have to truly live, question, be vulnerable, lie, be truthful, make mistakes ... and only 
then they may break free from the routine, the accepted, its orderliness. Hadn’t her rock 
star guide in Adamran said so, too? She was beginning to feel the self-doubt ebbing 
away. For this moment, surely. Ugh, I am tired of hearing my own voice. More, 
tomorrow, perhaps. She took a deep breath, and felt the sun’s warmth - or was it 
her mother’s forgotten embrace? Either way, it felt comforting. She smiled. Fier 
cup of tea was going cold, and the mutt was hopelessly oblivious to everything as 
it nibbled into her falling shawl, forcing her to get up and run in circles. 



The Story Behind These Stories 


Neeraja Raghavan, Vineeta Sood and Kamala Anilkumar 


It was an evening in the summer. Vineeta and Neeraja had returned from 
watching a play that had sounded promising. Its theme had immediately drawn 

their interest - about a man leaving the 
corporate world to teach children, and, in 
the process, discovering his inner demons, 
as well as those of his students. Being 
passionate teachers (and now, teacher 
educators) themselves, they had gone with high expectations but returned 
somewhat disappointed. As they chatted over the telephone the next morning, 
they lamented that several deep questions that had arisen (in the introduction of 
the play) slowly got lost as the play went on. The conversation steered off to the 
poor place that Indian society accords teachers. As they bounced such thoughts 
off their colleague Kamala Anilkumar as well, all of them resonated in their shared 
concerns about several aspects of teaching and learning. 

And so began a reflective journey of three travellers undertaking a trek through 
the terrain of teaching, learning and parenting - through crafting, reading, discussing 
and experiencing different stories. While only one story is an actual memoir, most 
are woven together from true experiences, with a smattering of imagination thrown 
in. Exchanges between the three compilers of this collection are inserted in this 
account, to give a flavour of the process of bringing out this volume. 

What follows is an attempt to capture the essence of this journey ... 


Hi ladies! Attached is the beginning of 
a new story. Would either/both of you 
like to pitch in? 

Neeraja Raghavan, Email 


AN IDEA IS BORN 


Why is it, they mused, that almost everyone 
and anyone feels qualified to tell a teacher 
how to teach? Regardless of their own 
(lack of) experience in teaching, people 


Read the story on my mobile, Neeraja. 
Very good beginning. Will contribute to 
the story once my Internet is back. 

Vineeta Sood, WhatsApp 
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freely dispense with their opinions on how poor the quality of teaching is, and 
worse, offer well-meaning advice to teachers on how it should be made better. 
Further, not many people opt to teach out of an interest in the work. It is mostly 
seen as a convenient choice, for reasons other than a love for teaching - like 
timings and vacations coinciding with children’s routines, or not getting the job 
of one’s choice and so, resigning oneself to being a teacher. The natural consequence 
of this, they concurred, is that teaching becomes a default choice for most people 
- and instead of the best people becoming teachers, the profession mostly draws 
those who resign themselves to it as their last choice. And yet, there are - as their 
later interviews with teachers revealed - many teachers who started off without 
any real interest in the profession, but have slowly grown to love it. These teachers 
have made a significant difference in the lives of numerous students. And there are 
also teachers who took up teaching as their first career choice. It is so refreshing to 
see their passion play out (in myriad ways) in the lives of their students, the 
students’ parents as well as their colleagues. Why are their stories seldom heard in 
the resounding noise about the poor quality of teachers? 

Teachers are mostly hard-pressed for time, given the rush-rush of typical 
school routines. Reflection is too remote an event: what with syllabi to ‘cover’. 
Board Exams to align with, tests to design 
and administer, answer scripts to correct, 
school events to organise and inter¬ 
school trophies to win. Amidst these 
multilayered duties, teachers have to 
fulfil numerous expectations: of parents. 

Principals, students, society. Examination Boards, etc. Despite all this, teaching 
is seldom viewed as a challenging profession that demands focus, hard work and 
dedication. It is usually on one day of the year - September 5* - that teachers 
are lauded ritualistically, for Teachers’ Day. For the rest of the year, teachers and 
teaching continue to be regarded as unattractive career options, with vacations 
and timings being the only positive aspects. Not surprisingly, there are very few 
people who take up teaching out of a love for it. 

Gradually, several questions emerged from this exchange ... 


Saw the mail just now. Had slept off as 
I was too tired from all the travel that I 
had undertaken. Will read after I return 
from a short walk. 

Kamala Anilkumar, Email 
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QUESTIONS THAT AROSE 

> How can a teacher seek and receive support when she needs it? 

> If a teacher is teaching say, Sanskrit, and such a subject is regarded as 
‘a waste of time’ by her colleagues, how can the teacher feel validated 
in her own work? 

> Apart from the annual summer workshops that some teachers are 
subjected to - and we say ‘subjected to’ because they are seldom askedfor 
their own training needs — in what way do school managements address 
the sustained and continuous development of their teachers? 

> Where is a teacher - who teaches the same subject year in and year out 
- to draw inspiration from? 

> Knowing how vital it is for a 
teacher to reflect on her day-to-day 
work experience, where is (s)he 
supposed to get the opportunity 
to reflect, learn afresh and feel 
energised? 

> What happens to the students when they are stereotyped? What happens 
to a teacher when she is stereotyped? 

> How does a student who feels discouraged by peers and adults view his/ 
her future? 

> What is the role of parental support in building the self-confidence of 
the student? 

> What happens to the learning environment in the classroom when exams 
and academic performance take the front seat? 

> Is change possible in our classroom and school culture? If it is, who can 
effect this change? 

> What are the worries of a parent regarding his/her child’s education and 
future? How many of these worries are well-founded? How many are 
imagined? 

> How much of change is in the teacher’s hands and how much is in 
the system? 

> How can parents and teachers support students in igniting the flame of 
enthusiasm and keeping that flame burning? 


The challenge is for us to maintain 
brevity when the words are by students. 
They do not overstate things. We must 
write as students... 

Kamala Anilkumar, Email 
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Dear Vineeta: I like your additions. I 
have retained most of your changes 
and inserted Amit Sir's article, but a 
shorter version. Please find attached 
the updated version. 

We no\A/ have one page left to fill. What 
do you think should go in there? Alumni 
views? Or a wrap up in some other 
form? 

Neeraja Raghavan, Email 


HOW THE IDEA TOOK SHAPE 

It had been the experience of all three teacher educators that teachers are so 
overloaded with work that they do not get any time during the school term to do 
serious reading and reflect upon it on a sustained basis. Many valuable lessons 
which lie embedded in day-to-day happenings slip past the attention of several 
harried teachers and parents. What, the three educators pondered, could motivate 
teachers and parents to revisit these daily events, so as to pick up these nuggets of 
learning? 

Suddenly, they hit upon the idea of 
compiling a set of stories about teaching 
and learning. After all, storytelling has long 
been used as a technique by teachers down 
the ages. Surely, then, stories would offer a 
powerful medium for teachers, parents and 
students to reflect on the implications of 
seemingly trivial incidents that constantly 
happen around teaching-learning 

situations? They now dipped into their set of questions to spin a few yarns. 

Significantly, there was no anxiety around weaving such stories, as all of 
them were confident that they could draw from their own experiences, as well 
as that of other teachers, to weave their tales. Being a teacher for more than 
three decades, Kamala was confident that her stories could fill a book. Vineeta 
knew that she could tap into her experience of coaching young adults and 
parents, working in alternative learning spaces and also draw from her years of 
homeschooling her sons. Neeraja was comfortable using her writing experience 
to knit together real episodes that she had experienced as a teacher, along 
with imagined ones that served to highlight a point or two that they wished 
to make. 

Slowly, as the three of them engaged with the idea and with each other, they 
saw in this project the potential to nudge parents, teachers. Principals and students 
to look beyond the current scenario to alternative ones - did examinations have 
to be as stressful as they now are? Or could they become learning opportunities, 
instead of judgemental courts? Did Staff Meetings have to be merely functional 
affairs, ticking points off a crowded agenda or could they turn into spaces for 
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deep and meaningful reflection? If they could, what were the ways in which such 
a shift could be brought about? How could the home and school become 
supportive, nurturing places for even the not-so-academically inclined student? 

How could they give an authentic voice 
to students in mainstream schools? Would 
it be alright to write from their own 
memory and experience? Had things 
changed significantly now, with the 
increased awareness of students, parents 
and teachers? Should they therefore make 
an attempt to learn about the current reality? 

And thus emerged the idea of talking 
to a few students to gauge the present 
scenario, so that the stories truly reflected 
the current experiences of students. As the 
authors talked to a randomly chosen cross- 
section of students, they realised that the stories of students hadn’t changed much. 
When the education system itself hadn’t, why would they? They perceived that 
the students who are considered ‘not so bright’ and the ones considered ‘bright’ 
suffered in their own distinctive ways, whereas ‘mediocre students’ were not even 
regarded as worth investing time and energy in. Thus emerged stories that are not 
the stories of every child, parent or teacher. But they do reflect what many of them 
experience. 

How, they wondered, can the place 
that teaching occupies in most people’s 
minds be revisited? Also, how can one get 
teachers, parents and students to examine 
day-to-day issues that arise at home, the 
school and overlapping spaces? That such 
a re-examination would be of immense value was patently obvious to the three 
compilers - but this had to be felt by the targeted readership as well! For if that 
happened, then this compilation could inspire some to use the unique tales that 
grew out of their own grounds to reflect, shift, change and evolve ... what could 
be more exciting? 


I think I will be able to work on that 
maybe tomorrow. I am feeling brain 
tired right now. 

Vineeta Sood,WhatsApp 


i am writing the story. Wiii send it in 
some time. Now deveioping it further. 

Vineeta Sood, WhatsApp 


Thanks for sharing the feedback from 
indrani. Need to reiook at the story from 
that angie. I thought there was enough 
variation. But if this is not coming 
across in the narrative, then it needs to 
be worked on. Let us see. 

Vineeta Sood, WhatsApp 
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As the discussion panned out, they felt the need to talk to a few teachers, and 
find out why they had become teachers. How did they learn to teach as they did 
now? How far did their B.Ed. or Teaching 
Diploma help? When, if ever, did they feel 
respected as teachers? When did they feel 
supported? Not supported? While none of 
the interviews challenged the findings that 
the authors’ years of teaching had already given them, they did serve to reinforce 
the conclusions drawn from their heretofore unstructured and spontaneous 
observations. 


Yet another feedback on latest story ... 
Sita says it is not holding her interest. 
Too wordy, she says. Shall we rework? 

Neeraja Raghavan, WhatsApp 


THE PROCESS 

How do three people go about writing and compiling a set of stories? Who ideates, 
who conceptualises, who writes, who edits? Surely there must be several ways? 

These three writers went about it thus: 
first, the idea and/or concept would be 
shared by one of them. Each one would 
initiate a different idea: for instance, 

Kamala drew from her experience as 
a teacher who loved attending staff 
meetings, to suggest the idea for the story 
titled ‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’. Vineeta 
drew from her experience as a coach to 
conceive of ‘Who am I?’ Neeraja knitted 
some real-life episodes together with her 
teaching experiences to conceptualise 
‘Success or Failure?’ Usually, the concept 
would arise from one of the questions 
listed earlier. 

Then, the initiator of the story would 
write a page or two and email it to the 
others. As the latter gave their feedback to the initiator, they would also add 
another page or two. Sometimes, this would be preceded by a telephonic or Skype 
chat between the three writers, as they jointly envisioned the next part of the 


I had always thought that as a teacher, 
sharing experiences - In whatever 
form - Is very important. Sharing 
orally & casually during freewheeling 
conversations to an audience is easy 
for me. Because on such occasions, my 
oral sharing is accompanied by body 
language, responses to questions, 
posers, repeating to clarify, etc. 

Whereas you have no such props when 
you are writing a book; you have an 
invisible audience. 

Have I reached that reader? Have I 
touched the reader? Will the reader 
think that my story makes sense? 

I am engaging with these questions and 
am yet to learn from these questions. 
Right now, I am nursing some self¬ 
doubt, too. 

Kamala Anilkumar, Email 
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Story, the characters and their unique idiosyncrasies. It was with such continuous 
exchanges that each story grew. 

Often, a story would take about three weeks to turn into a first draft. In 
order to respect the primary author of the story - the primary author being the 
one who initiated the idea and conceptualised it - they agreed that this person 
would have the power to veto suggestions made by the others. Of course, the 
rules of English grammar would need to be acquiesced to, but barring such 
mandatory edits, other changes would be freely suggested by the supporting 
writers, to be considered or rejected by the primary author. While every 
suggestion was respectfully considered, therefore, no writer felt bound to act 
on them. 

SOLICITING FEEDBACK 

The next step was to circulate the draft 
amongst a circle of well-wishers (including 
teachers and parents) to see how the story 
sounded to a fresh reader. This was a very 
vital step, as more than one story underwent 
a radical overhaul after such a process. For 
instance, one person would point out that 
the characters did not sound distinctive enough, while another would add that 
perhaps there was too much stereotyping of characters. Every piece of feedback 
was valued, examined and acted upon to the best of each writer’s ability - unless 
(and this was seldom) the writer was not convinced by the feedback received. 

Now began a very valuable inner journey for all three writers. It was not at all 
surprising that the process of giving and receiving feedback took each one well 
out of their comfort zones. Often, the writer who was receiving feedback found 
herself in a vulnerable position. Acknowledging the validity of the critique then 
posed a challenge. Sometimes, the writer got so attached to the initial idea that 
she struggled to accept and act on the feedback that she had received. At other 
times, whole new vistas opened up - purely by virtue of allowing the feedback to 
do its work. For some of the writers in this team, this entire process of soliciting 
feedback and reworking the drafts was a totally new and enriching experience. 
It was also interesting to see how the same story sometimes drew contrasting 


Neeraja, you and Vineeta are going on 
a blast! Are these numerous forwards 
inspiring you to turn our book into a 
compilation of many of these vignettes, 
not only from the Net but even from 
TV? I’m actually looking forward to it. 

Kamala Anilkumar, WhatsApp 
message 
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feedback from different readers. This then posed a challenge for the writers - as 
they tried to see what to sift, where to sieve, how much to change and, sometimes, 
not change at all. 

The writers ascribe the quality of the final stories, in no small degree, to this 
process of soliciting and receiving critical feedback, as it empowered them as 
writers and as people - even as it enhanced the quality of the stories. 

INTERPERSONAL DYNAMICS 

The most exciting as well as challenging part of the process of writing these stories 
together was the interpersonal dynamics. Soon, the authors realised that their 
work was not only about figuring out the characteristics and idiosyncrasies of the 
characters in their stories. The most alive part of the process was how the authors’ 
own characteristics and idiosyncrasies played out, as they worked together. The 
hesitant Vineeta, the always sure Neeraja, the silent Kamala interacted with each 
other and thus emerged a mix of various pleasant and not-so-pleasant experiences. 
The most heartening part was the team’s willingness to engage with each other, 
point out flaws in the stories, take in feedback, reflect on critique and express 
their views. 

And by the end of the process, hesitant Vineeta is not so hesitant any more. She 
learned that it is ok to take the risk of expressing her thoughts. People are generous 
in their listening, often ready to understand and accept a different stand - if only 
she would hold on to her point long enough. Neeraja saw the need to balance 
critical inputs with warm appreciation, the importance of respecting different 
writing styles and the value of letting go of her own beliefs while empathising with 
the alternative positions that the other could be coming from. Difficult as she 
found the latter, it reaped rich rewards in giving her a new-found tentativeness. 
Kamala found it quite challenging to be simultaneously engaged in reading (and 
offering feedback on) the stories crafted by her friends, even as she wrote out her 
own. Inevitably, this would result in her writing in a style similar to theirs, almost 
as if she was caught in an ‘inertia of motion’! But as soon as she became aware 
of this, her richest learning lay in preserving her style and vocabulary (which she 
could use with conviction), while, at the same time, staying in sync with what 
the book was upholding. This process even enhanced her self-awareness in some 
aspects of her writing style as well as her thinking. 
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The most significant learning for all was that when people work together, their 
ideologies, distinct characteristics and idiosyncrasies inevitably play into each other 

- sometimes strengthening them, sometimes providing a healthy challenge - and, 
at other times, causing conflict. What is important is to trust oneself and the others, 
stay open to the process, reflect and raise questions on the work and not on the people 

— and the rest will then take care of itself 

MORE THAN A STORYBOOK 

Stories have long been known to linger on in the minds of readers, especially if 
they strike a chord or touch the reader’s heart. But this is meant to be more than 
just a collection of stories to be read and enjoyed. 

What if a parent, teacher or student who reads this compilation finds 
a connection to the stories that may have played out in their own lives? In 
management courses, the crafting and discussing of authentic case studies is a 
time-tested means of developing managers. The authors of this compilation felt 
the need to experiment similarly in the domain of education, especially since 
many elements in the stories emerged from true-life experiences. That is the 
genesis of the discussion that comprises Section Two of this book. 

If such a book inspires teachers, parents and students to craft more such stories 
from their own lives, what could be better? If they even serve to trigger discussions 
around the plethora of stories that unfold in their daily lives, then the intent of 
these authors will have been fulfilled. 

The authors do want these stories to have a far-reaching impact on the 
readers and they wish that every reader takes away something valuable from this 
potpourri. But a far greater take away for the authors is the growth that each of 
them experienced through engaging in this bitter-sweet process. 

And today, they can say with confidence that not only did they enjoy every bit 
of this journey, but they have also grown tremendously as people, writers, teachers 
and teacher educators - as has their relationship with each other. 




SECTION TWO 


LEARNING TRAILS 



Students’ Discussion 


My fingers entwined tightly around my fiather’s hand 
I stepped into this very strange land 
‘School’ they call it, but no one tells me why 
I have to leave home and come here every day 
It fieels scary, I am so lost... when will it all end? 

They never told me it would take so many yearsl 

No one would disagree with the statement that school is meant for the development 
of a child. Yet, hardly ever do we lend an ear to what students have to say: about 
school and all that it entails. As we wrote out these stories, we struggled to touch 
that long-lost child within us, recalling our own student days as we did so. To our 
gratification, some students who opted to read and discuss these stories resonated 
with a lot that was contained in them. As they engaged in a lively online group 
discussion, they brought to the fore many thought-provoking views and expressed 
their feelings poignantly. Their insights and thoughts are worth considering if 
we want schools to be meaningful places for students. It is our hope that such 
discussions spill out of these pages into the four walls of a classroom, school, 
home ... so that the central protagonist of the institution called ‘school’ - the 
student - is listened to with keenness and care. 

Moderator (M): Kamala Anilkumar 

Discussants 

Siddhartha Natarajan (SN), a Grade XI student at Rishi Valley School, is an avid 
reader, a budding writer and passionate about history and animal studies. 
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Mansi Pai (MP), a Grade XII student at National Public School (International), 
Mysuru, is an avid reader and likes to write. 


Raghav Arora (RA), a Grade XI student at Birla Senior Secondary School, is an 
avid reader, writes stories and poems, plays musical instruments, makes videos on 
YouTube (@The Half-Ticket Shows) and is passionate about dancing. 


Arshia Lamba (AL) has completed Grade XII from Delhi Public School, Dwarka. 
Her hobbies include writing, reading, baking and listening to music. She is a 
state- and national-level table tennis player and archer. 


Pick Any Three Stories 


\' / 



Thinking Teachef 


Which story was 
the most familiar? K 


What was most 
familiar? Can you 
share a similar 
experience? 


How did the 
experience Impact 
you? 


Why do you think 
such stories are 
common? 


What would you 
have liked to 
happen differently 
In that experience? 


How would you 
have liked this story 
to be instead? 


Figure 1 : Trigger Questions for Students 


M: Hello, everyone! Welcome to our online discussion group. While we invite 
you to read all the stories in Teaching Tales, Learning Trails, we would like you to 
particularly read the following three stories: ‘Let Me Dance’, ‘Who Am I?’ and 
‘Testing Times’. 

SN: All three stories offer threads of familiarity - several aspects mirror my 
experiences in school. 
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‘Let Me Dance’ - As a student who appeared for board examinations in Grade 
X, I too struggled with subjects in a marks oriented-education system; unlike the 
girl in the story, however, my teachers were supportive. 

‘Testing Times’ - During exam times, good students are often under much 
more pressure to perform well than not-so-academically oriented students. As 
proved by the case of Ronny, those who are expected to uphold their high ranks 
face much more emotional and psychological strain than the so-called ‘mediocre’ 
students. Personally, I have faced this when I was expected to maintain the same 
high grade in a subject through the pre-board and board exams. 

‘Who Am I?’ - Failure and underselling of oneself can adversely affect one 
mentally. 

MP; Hello, everyone. ‘Testing Times’ was the story that I could relate to the most. 
For me, the most familiar thing was the fear of exams and how we are judged 
based on the scores that we get. In school, while most days are pretty laid back 
and fun, there is an entirely different feel when we walk into class during an exam. 
I see almost everyone holding a book and trying to cram in as much as they can 
during the last five minutes before the exam. You also hear a few of the students 
asking each other to ‘show their answers’ and to ‘help’ them during the test. It is 
obvious that everyone forgets the value of testing. Tests are meant to assess what a 
person knows, not to scare them or judge them. Yet, every time there are exams in 
schools, students are judged and they feel scared. In school, I feel that exams are 
highly misinterpreted. I would like to share a few instances here: 

1. For the English curriculum, we are given a limited number of poems 
and prose, and are not allowed to wander beyond that. Also, we are not 
told to appreciate poetry, but merely to write as the board requires us 
to. There is a fixed value derived from each work: we are not allowed 
to stray from that beaten path and form our own views. We are not 
encouraged to express our own opinions about them. This is something 
I find very sad because the whole point of literature is to appreciate or 
look at someone’s expression and make our own sense of it. I think that 
this should be changed to a type of examination wherein we are asked 
to write, perhaps, a book report on something of our choice; or to write 
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a letter to some character in a book or a poem that influenced us. That 
would be really good, as all students would take an immense interest in 
doing it. 

2. In the primary classes, before exams, we were given revisions. These 
questions were then asked again in the actual exams. This did not test our 
knowledge, application or creativity - only our memory power. During 
exams, one big headache is remembering formulas. I find it pointless to 
mug them up. I think it would be a lot better if problems were given 
along with a list of the formulas one could use, because what actually 
matters is how we apply them. 

3. Students should be tested not just on their conceptual understanding 
and their objective and subjective knowledge; grading should also be 
done on factors like individuality and enthusiasm. Also, students should 
be allowed to take electives wherein they can showcase what they are 
actually good at. We should be organised into clubs and then asked to 
put up, perhaps, an exhibition of what we have done as a team. When the 
method of testing changes, the fear of examinations goes down naturally. 
Judging a person as good or bad, interested or disinterested and successful or 
unsuccessful based just on how well they can face an exam is just mean. 
One must also consider factors like confidence or the circumstances 
under which the child has prepared. A teacher once declared a friend of 
mine to have lost focus when she scored lower than her average grades. 
Other such comments include ‘you will only be good for sitting and 
looking pretty or ‘you can herd sheep and cows in the future’ (this was 
remarked to a guy who liked animals and had a farm where he spent a 
lot of his time). 

4. Parents also happen to be a pressurising factor. Like Ronny in the story, 
despite parents being supportive, we always feel the need not to let them 
down and to do better with each test. I think the whole point about 
exams should be that the child feels happy and content with how he or 
she has done them. Fear is not a good thing to attach to studies, as it just 
clutters our minds and leaves us confused. 

This is what I felt I needed to say about the story; I hope it’s not too much. 
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RA: Hi, guys ‘n’ gals! Of the three stories, I found the first one, ‘Let Me Dance’, 
the most relatable. Kalpana was often taunted by her teachers about dancing 
and barely focusing on studies. Her fellow students laughed at her, and she felt 
humiliated. Her teachers made her feel so bad that she wanted to run back home 
to her mother. She struggled with studies when Grade DC started: the syllabus 
became difficult and the students had to focus entirely on studies. 

Just like her, I too faced a lot of problems. I was a bright student until Grade 
VI, when I used to only study. I scored well in examinations (my report cards 
showed A and A+) and teachers were proud of me. But then I got engaged in 
other activities like dancing and playing music. I got so involved that I kind of 
left studies by the side. Whenever any function took place, I was the first one 
to be asked to perform a dance. (Once when I was on stage performing, the 
whole school yelled ‘once more’!) I really got into dancing, and all the teachers 
appreciated me whenever they saw me. But their appreciation lasted only for a 
few days ... soon I started scoring low in maths and science. My maths teacher 
didn’t say much, as she knew that I could do well if I practised hard - we’d 
started learning something new and perfecting it would’ve taken time. But my 
chemistry teacher got mad at me. She yelled at me in front of the whole class 
because I didn’t quite understand the concept she had been teaching when I 
was out of class, rehearsing dance. Obviously, I felt humiliated. I talked to my 
parents about that ... No, no, she called my mother, and talked to her about 
that. I asked my parents if I should continue dancing or leave it. They told me 
to continue dancing. And I became a very popular guy in school, in a very short 
time. The chemistry teacher was still annoyed. But the other science teacher was 
really proud of me. He told me not to listen to others and to follow my passion. 

The kind of life that Kalpana lived is significant to me. I was also encouraged 
by my parents, my best friends and a few teachers. Soon, the exam time was near, 
and I started focusing on studies. I got pretty good grades. My chemistry teacher’s 
attitude changed, so did her opinion of me. The impact of that experience on 
me was that I was able to listen to my soul and do what it told me. No outer 
force made me change my decision and my life’s been pretty chill since then. 
Every experience I’ve had in my life changed me a bit; I don’t think that any of 
those should’ve been different. I’m glad I was able to transform into whatever the 
situations led me to. 
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All these stories have a lot in common; they are based on the obstacles faced 
by a student in his/her life - scoring low, getting scolded by teachers, suffering 
the pressure of examinations, getting compared with others, etc. And this story is 
perfect; there’s no other way we’d like it to be. 

SN; Hi, Raghav! I’ve just finished reading your views on ‘Let Me Dance’, and I 
completely agree with what you have written. Poor marks/grades and constant 
ridicule from peers and teachers can have a devastating effect on a student’s 
academic performance. As shown in the other two stories, ‘Testing Times’ and 
‘Who Am I?’, pressure on students to outperform each other and become or remain 
the ‘class topper’ (Ronny) can be as disastrous as stifling or undermining someone 
(Tina). Support from teachers is extremely important in the current ‘marks- 
oriented’ academic system that is currently in place, where the (academically) 
poorest student in a class is easy prey. 

I had a chance to observe this first-hand in my own school: during the 
annual sports meet at school, several athletes competed to break the high-jump 
record; however, only one boy came close to doing so and he captured everyone’s 
attention. His every attempt was met with boisterous cheers, and he was generally 
hailed as the school sports champion. However, that same boy failed miserably 
during a test two days later, and immediately, he became the object of ridicule for 
all those who had been his supporters just a couple of days before. This is much 
like Kalpana who was a legend on stage, but a ‘nobody off it. 

On the same note, another person at school who was an accomplished 
percussionist lost all interest in that field when he was put under the tutelage of a 
new percussion instructor, as he felt that there was no space for creativity and that 
his new teacher lacked inspiration, along with showing no interest in the lesson 
at hand. The way a teacher goes about his/her classes is key to how much his/her 
pupils get out of it. How much a student learns from or enjoys a certain class can 
determine whether a teacher is termed Amit Sir (‘Testing Times’ - encouraging 
and helpful) or Mrs Subramanian (‘Let Me Dance’ - bitter and disparaging). 
However, pressure is often required for a student to achieve his/her full potential. 

These are my views on your post. Like Kalpana, you listened to your soul and 
managed to excel. I hope I wasn’t too critical and that I haven’t written too much. 
Overall, I enjoyed reading what you wrote. 
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RA: Hey Siddhartha, I totally agree with your views. You weren’t critical at all; it is 
our job to pursue every detail in the story. I was hoping that the discussion would 
be in full swing by now. Anyway, thank you for sharing your views, pal. I’ll think 
more and hopefully come up with better views. 

M: Mansi says, ‘Exams are highly misinterpreted.’ What is your take on this? Do 
teachers/schools also do the same? What has been your experience, Siddhartha, 
Raghav and Arshia? In the story ‘TestingTimes’, students in their school magazine 
have suggested alternatives to exams. However, from your posts I discern that you 
do not have a quarrel with an exam in itself Or do you? 

And Mansi, your description of‘5 minutes before an exam ...’ reminded me of 
my own exam experiences - about 50 years ago. I recall vividly how my classmates 
and I would deliver our mugged up answers to each other ... 

AL: Hi! Mansi, I read your views on ‘Testing Times’. I don’t quite agree with your 
point of view on exams. Examinations in the Indian educational system in the 
past were always about how thoroughly a person could study. In recent times, 
there have been a lot of reforms in our educational system, wherein weightage is 
now being given to practical representation along with theory. It is not just about 
cramming anymore but also about conceptual understanding. 

I feel that it is not because of the teachers or the syllabus that a student can’t 
explore more, but because of the student’s lack of initiative to take more interest 
in that particular area. Schools these days have various clubs for different things, 
and it’s a student’s choice whether he/she wants to be a part of it or not. Teachers 
can just form clubs, not drag children into them. This, Mansi, is a really good 
method the system has come up with, to ensure the holistic growth of a child. 
You also brought up the idea of writing book reports and letters to the characters 
of a story in an exam. But this would constitute a bias of sorts, as there are 
different kinds of students appearing in the board examinations, and a public 
board cannot allow for that. All the students don’t excel in creative writing and 
might not be able to write something like a book report; that’s why the basis of 
assessment has to be neutral, keeping in mind the interest of the majority. Also, 
you mentioned how pointless it is to memorise formulas. Earlier, even I felt 
that way, but eventually I have come to this conclusion that being able to recall 
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formulas instantaneously is a great tool to solve problems in applied mathematics 
more easily and faster. 

I know that these were just a few instances that you gave, but that’s my take 
on them. 

The only drawback that I see in our current system is the constant ridiculing 
of an average performing student. I have often heard my parents say that there is a 
fine line between a horse and a donkey. I don’t like this mentality. What I mean is 
that a child can be average in studies or extracurricular activities. Just because he/ 
she isn’t excelling in something that they do, doesn’t make them a ‘failure’. There 
should be more acceptance for an ‘average’ student. For instance, if a student 
likes to play a sport and isn’t performing well in either sports or academics, then 
that child shouldn’t be blamed or demoralised because of that. A person can be 
average in doing something and still love doing it. If possible, then, this should be 
changed, even though it isn’t exactly a flaw in the system but in mindsets. I’ve kind 
of strayed from the topic of examinations, but I am in full support of how our 
educational system is evolving these days. It has to cater to the needs of billions 
and not just a few. 

Thank you for reading this; I am open to any contradictions. I hope I haven’t 
gone on too much. 

SN: Flello, everyone! I have been going through the trigger questions and would 
like to share my views on them. It has been hardly two months since I sat for the 
board exams, and I can only too clearly recall the sleepless nights that I endured 
from February to May: first, worrying about the question papers; and second, 
worrying about my grades. On hindsight, I can only feel sheepish about the hue 
and cry that I (along with others) raised over them. 

While a good grade or result is sought after by everyone, the road to 
achieving one can often be painful and can heavily tax a student - both mentally 
and physically - as in the case of Ronny in ‘Testing Times’, who was under 
such pressure that he even contemplated the drastic step of taking his own 
life. In today’s extremely ‘marks-oriented’ academic system, rank-holders and 
class-toppers are often under as much pressure to maintain the grade curve as 
weak students are to pass. Therefore, the poor, mediocre and good students - 
all suffer. 
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On the other hand, students can choose whether they want to be drastically 
affected or if they can take the pressure without cracking, much like Sumesh in 
‘Testing Times’, who, despite being mediocre at academics, was able to remain 
undaunted by the prospect of exams. 

Teachers are also partly responsible for the increasingly pressurised ‘classroom 
scene’. An excellent grade in a certain subject is a matter of pride for that 
particular subject teacher. However, the teachers, too, are part of this vicious cycle 
themselves, as they are under pressure from the school management to have more 
students passing with distinction and thereby help the school to develop a good 
reputation, thus drawing in more students. 

It is my belief that our current academic system needs to undergo a radical 
revision at the grass-roots level. In saying so, I completely agree with Mansi’s view 
that ‘exams are highly misinterpreted’. 

These are my responses to the trigger questions. I hope that the rest of the 
group reviews and responds to my post. Thank you for your time, and I hope I 
haven’t written too much. 

M; Hello, all! Arshia’s and Siddhartha’s perspectives about exams in the recent 
posts are interesting to read. Both do not have any quarrel with exams as such. In 
fact, Arshia considers exams to be - at least for her - necessary. Her concern about 
the current system is the ‘constant ridiculing of an average performing student’; 
and she enquires what is wrong in someone being average, and yet enjoying what 
he or she does. Arshia also expresses her happiness about how our education 
system is evolving presently. Whereas Siddhartha’s concern is the pressure that the 
toppers have to grapple with. He wishes for a drastic change in the examination 
system - but how? 

I am a retired teacher. However, I recently went through a severe ‘exam like 
pressure’ to learn and execute a new challenge related to Internet platforms. I 
think that throughout our lives, we face exams of one kind or the other. 

I request you to share your perspectives about any of the other stories that 
you may have read in the manuscript, which speak from teachers’. Principals’ or 
parents’ points of view. 
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MP; Hey Arshia. I was reading your views on examinations in India, and I do 
have a few things I’d like to draw your attention towards: 

1. While I agree that examinations in India have started leaning towards 
conceptual understanding, I think that this isn’t happening fast enough. 
Case in point: for Grade XII organic chemistry, we are taught a lot of 
reactions and given very few mechanisms. While the questions involve 
higher-order thinking, we are not taught the mechanisms of most of the 
important reactions. So, while a few of us (who are interested) go ahead 
and look them up, most of the students just mug up the reactions. I think 
it would be so much better if the textbook had an explanation for each 
reaction, so we would not have to mug it all up. 

2. On the matter of applied mathematics, I still think that in several 
concepts, say, in calculus, the formulas don’t matter as much as the way 
we apply them. We could be given a list of formulas to use, so that our 
energy is used more in the applying part of it. 

That apart, I agree with you about how interest among students matters more 
than anything else. I admit I didn’t really think of it that way. 

AL: Hey, Mansi! I don’t mean to sound argumentative, but I still feel after reading 
your point of view that students who are interested to study more and learn 
deeply about anything do find a way to do so. Already, so many children find 
the syllabus a bit too lengthy, and I feel that giving just what is required for our 
basic knowledge is the right tactic being used by the national boards of education. 
Giving explanations for chemical reactions, considering your example, would be 
a bit much. I repeat my point here, not all students are interested to study in such 
depth; and if anyone wants to pursue that subject, they can study about it later 
on their own, and maybe do a graduation or post-graduation course in it. You 
can only include things up to a particular limit in a school book. You are right in 
wanting to learn more, and understanding is really important for learning, but 
that’s what higher studies are all about! 

SN: Hello, everyone! Here, I answer Kamala Akka's queries on my earlier post, as 
well as present my views about Mansi’s post on ‘Testing Times’. 
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As I had expressed in my earlier post, fear can be a debilitating factor during 
exam time, often leaving a student with severe mental inhibitions that may 
manifest as a total emotional breakdown during - or after - a test. This can lead 
to clamming up or make a person forget or omit key points while writing the 
paper. Therefore, I think that it is imperative that students maintain a cool and 
calm demeanour or mindset when entering the hall so that mishaps such as the 
ones that I have mentioned, among others, can be averted. Though everyone may 
not be able to remain unflappable like Sumesh, maintaining an open mindset is so 
much more advisable to psyching oneself, to such an extent that failure results in a 
total meltdown, and many begin to contemplate suicide, as in the case of Ronny. 

So while I do agree with Mansi that judging a person by their performance in 
exams is an unfair, biased or otherwise incomplete view, I have to point out that 
in today’s bourgeois environment, marks determine whether or not a person will 
find a place in a good institution of higher studies, as well as influence their place 
of employment and pay. Those with high academic performance are often drafted 
into better jobs and universities than those who aren’t so academically sound. 
However, ultimately it all comes down to a person’s capabilities. 

Arshia too presented some fine points in her post, and I agree with her views 
that writing a book report or a letter to one of the characters in a story might not 
be the correct way of conducting an examination, as not everyone can write good 
reports or letters. The aspects of a certain book and one’s feelings about it can be 
looked at through internal assessments that are designed to supplement a person’s 
marks in the exams. 

On the topic of formulae being present in the mathematics question paper 
along with the associated questions, I put across a question of my own, ‘Isn’t the 
point of exams partly to test a student’s understanding of a certain chapter and 
partly his/her ability to apply the formulae that are taught?’ Finally, exams do test 
your memory - ability to recall, understand and use formulas, terminologies and 
facts that have been imparted to you in class. 

To answer Kamala AM<?’s question. I’m not specifically referring to the pressure 
faced by toppers, but expressing a slight disapproval of the system itself where the 
management is increasingly pressurising teachers to produce more toppers, in 
their attempt to boosting the school’s reputation. The teachers, themselves under 
pressure, have to try their hardest to churn out more and more elite pupils; and 
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SO they pressurise students to mug up the whole syllabus and put it down, word 
for word, on paper. 

To sum it up, I have a problem with examinations being overrated and students 
being pushed out of their depths by teachers who are being over-pressurised to 
keep up the school’s reputation or increase its prestige so as to draw in more pupils. 

AL: Hey, everyone! When I first read the title Who am I?’ I instantly asked 
myself the same question. I came up with some theories on what others might 
think of me. I’ll discuss one of those theories later, but I could not come up 
with a definite answer as to who I am. Biologically speaking, I am a mammal. 
Chemically speaking, I am made up of trillions of atoms. Historically speaking, 
I am a descendant of apes. But the psychological part of me was a part that I 
couldn’t figure out. The theory that I came up with was that no one really knows 
us. Everyone has a different version of us in their minds, about what they think of 
us. So basically, a lot of versions of us exist in the minds of different people who 
think they know us. But which is the real version? And with this mindset, I began 
reading the story. 

This story showed us how easily we let ourselves be defined by the people 
around us. We make ourselves believe that we are what others think us to be. It 
is a rather unfortunate situation to be in. Tina was strong enough to come out 
of it. Everyone thought that she couldn’t do anything, and that made her lose 
confidence in herself; she even gave up on her dreams because of the same reason. 
I found the following line very sweet and sensitive: Although Neera’s experience 
sensed a different story underneath this, she smiled politely’ It showed the 
nervousness and hesitation of Mr Roshan and the humbleness and compassion 
of Ms Neera. 

At a particular moment in the story, Tina wrote an email about her childhood 
experiences to Ms Neera. In that email, she confessed that she was always 
compared with her elder sister, Tara. At a personal level, I know that being 
compared to someone who people think is better than you is either the biggest 
motivation or the biggest demotivation. Generally, it’s the latter, and the rare 
cases who find motivation through comparisons later in life call the person they 
used to be compared to their ‘inspiration’. However, comparing two people is like 
comparing two cars of different companies. Both will have their individual pros 
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and cons. Comparison usually leads to negative results when done only on the 
basis of one person’s strengths. And in this story, Tina became the victim of this 
type of bullying. 

The thing I don’t have anything to comment upon is the ‘hierarchy of subjects’ 
mentality used by Mr Roshan, Tina’s father. It’s the perfect example of rigidity in 
its natural form. 

I loved how the relationship between Ms Neera and Tina evolved from Tina 
not wanting to meet Ms Neera in the first place to her becoming a stronger and 
more independent version of herself with the help of her life coach. Tina, who 
had once entered Ms Neera’s office as a sad, under-confident and self-doubting 
person, left the room confidently while going after her dreams without any 
fear or insecurity. The real difficulty that Tina faced was to re-examine how she 
regarded herself She disrespected herself by celebrating only that part of herself 
that everyone liked, and not all the parts that existed. And Ms Neera helped her 
in her journey of growth and development. Now that’s what a life coach does. I 
guess Mr Roshan’s curiosity would have been dealt with after noticing the glow 
on Tina’s face. 

SN: Hello, everyone! In my final post, I thought that I’d present my views on 
a story that has been hitherto unexplored, ‘Who Am I?’ As I had expressed in 
my earlier posts, growing up under conditions of pressure can have adverse 
effects on a child’s mind. Maintaining a relaxed and calm demeanour at home is 
as important to someone’s academic performance as supportive teachers. While 
trying to please others or act in accordance with the wishes of someone else, one 
must keep one’s own interests in mind and not get carried away. Finally, two of 
the most important lessons to be taken away from this story are: 

1. It is extremely important to speak one’s mind out or confide in someone 
rather than bottle up all your emotions within yourself 

2. No matter how annoying they might seem sometimes, parents always 
have their child’s welfare in mind. 

MP; Hi! I would like to share my views on the story ‘Who am I?’ I think that 
acceptance forms an important part of every person’s life. Being loved for what 
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you are is essentially what every person craves for. I think that in Tina’s case, it 
was her teachers, family and friends that did the judging. But I think that every 
person in this world gets judged. And every person, in turn, judges another. That’s 
just how we are. 

I cite myself as an example. I have always been judged because of my love 
for books and my good grades. My classmates always saw me as a nerd telling 
me - not so much in words as in actions - that they thought I was boring. I was 
declared as an unapproachable person, without a second thought. Many people, 
after a conversation with me, would tell me that they expected me to be a lot less 
friendly. My parents and my best friend are the only ones who do not judge me. 
Everyone else tells me what a perfect kid I am! But I’m about as flawed as anybody 
else and I’d like to be accepted for that. 

I think that Tina gaining confidence had a lot to do with the fact that she was 
learning to accept herself Self-acceptance is always a very tough thing to achieve. 
This is mainly because of the fact that when no one ever gives you the benefit of 
doubt, you start seeing yourself in black and white. You start to forget that there 
is also a grey patch where everyone stands. Black and white is just an illusion. 
Mother Nature herself is grey: she can be abundantly giving for a very long time 
and then take everything away in one insane moment. 

I would like to end this by hoping that there will come a day when everyone 
accepts another for what they are. 

M: Arshia and Siddhartha, you both have shared how you experienced the 
story ‘Who am I?’ We are still awaiting Mansi’s and Raghav’s responses. In the 
meanwhile, I am curious to know, what answers you get when you ask yourself 
the question, ‘Who am I?’ What are the different images you get of yourselves? 
What kind of support and care do you need from your teachers, parents and the 
education system that will help you stay anchored in ‘who you really are’? 

SN; ‘Who am I?’ is a question which has teased, baffled, tested and frustrated 
almost everyone at some period of their lives. We can search as much as we want 
for the answer to our existence, both individually and as a species, but the quest 
is seldom an easy one. 
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In todays post, I try to explore the many planes of this freakishly simple, 
yet deeply complex, existential question. Keeping aside the spiritual angle to the 
question, which will take it to a completely different dimension, I think there are 
three planes: 

1. On the first plane is one’s immediate identity - name, occupation, 
residence, religion, nationality, etc. 

2. On the second is one’s public or social image. 

3. The third is one’s personal image of oneself - the most crucial of 
the planes. 

We are often so caught up in our immediate and social identities that our personal 
one is almost or completely forgotten. In one’s zeal to become the perfect student, 
employee, friend, citizen, etc., one has to more often than not gag one’s personal 
views, emotions, preferences and sentimentalities, for it is society that decides 
who we are, irrespective of our true personalities. Often, we ourselves don’t 
know who we are, and so are happy to take on an adopted personality or comply 
with the wishes of others. This is where spirituality comes in. According to me, 
spirituality can help a person focus or compile their thoughts and emotions, and 
develop a clearer picture of themselves. I may identify myself as Siddhartha, aged 
15, a student of Rishi Valley School, a lover of good music and art or an Indian 
citizen, but if I am to really ask myself about who I am, I realise that in truth 
/ don’t know\ 

On a less philosophical note, let me express my views on the kind of support 
I would like to receive from my parents, teachers and the educational system in 
order to stay ‘anchored’ to who I am. I don’t have as much of a problem with the 
educational system as I have with the way it is implemented. Given a choice. I’d 
like to have classes that are aimed at helping children learn, comprising lighter 
projects and internal assessments, and are less marks-oriented. I’d like a less 
competition-encouraging ambiance, along with teachers who take the time to 
understand the problems of students and address them, rather than those who 
penalise or put students down. Luckily, most of my teachers have so far been 
supportive and understanding. My parents too couldn’t be more supportive, 
and they take the time to understand and address my difficulties. In short. I’m 
anchored to my identity, and happy. 
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M: I have been experiencing your enthusiasm, creativity, sensitivity and 
commitment through your postings on this forum. I can see your relationship 
with all the three stories, ‘Let me Dance’, ‘Testing times’ and ‘Who am I?’ The 
lively debates and sincere sharing have been a delight to read. I’ve summarised the 
key takeaways from our discussion here as follows: 

1. All three stories (‘Let me Dance’, ‘Testing Times’ and ‘Who am I?’) offer 
threads of familiarity - several aspects mirror the experiences of students 
in school. All these stories have a lot in common; they are based on the 
obstacles faced by a student in his/her life - scoring low, getting scolded 
by teachers, suffering the pressure of examinations, getting compared 
with others, etc. 

2. Bullying by peers and constant comparisons by teachers and parents have 
a devastating impact on the self-esteem of students. An understanding 
adult (teacher or parent) in the life of a child/student can alter this 
situation and help the child grow into a self-confident and self-assured 
human being. 

3. Students who perform well academically as well as those who are considered 
‘poor students’ (on the basis their academic performance) undergo 
tremendous pressure: the former, to maintain their level of performance 
and the latter, to bring their performance up to acceptable limits. 

4. Self-acceptance is an important factor in the life of a human being, 
which is always under attack when students are not able to meet the 
expectations of the system and/or teachers and parents. Self-acceptance is 
an important factor to know ‘who one is’ and to stay anchored in reality 
and progress well. 

5. In the process of schooling, students start defining themselves according 
to what the system and the society want them to be, forgetting their own 
strengths and who they are. 

6. Exams are highly misinterpreted as a means of judging the students and 
using fear and punishments to ensure that their academic performance 
improves. Associating fear with exams and learning only leads to 
cluttering of the mind, confusion and an inability to think and express 
with clarity. 
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7. Different students relate to exams differently, and also different people 
have different strengths. If students are examined on their strengths and 
not on their limitations, it can boost their self-confidence and put them 
on a path of success. 

8. Judging a person as ‘good’ or ‘bad’, ‘interested’ or ‘disinterested’, 
‘successful’ or ‘unsuccessful’ based just on howwell they can face an exam 
is incomplete. One must also consider factors like confidence or the 
circumstances under which the children have prepared, their creativity, 
their enthusiasm, etc. 

9. Our education system and evaluation system is changing - but not fast 
enough. It will be helpful to see faster reforms and a system that caters to 
individual needs and individual capacities of the students. 

10. Sometimes, the problem is not with the system as it is. The problem can 
also be with the mindsets of the people who follow it. 

11. Words and actions of teachers and parents have a huge impact on 
students. Sensitivity and care of adults go a long way in shaping the lives 
of children under their care. 



Parents’ Discussion 


/ once was a student 
I now am a parent 
Is the teacher of my child on my side? 

Is my child located too far away from me? 

Where has that student in me gone? 

From where has that parent in me come? 

I grope within the chambers of my mind... 

Parents are the focal point in the life of a child. In the complex space that is 
occupied by students, teachers, parents and School Principals, there are significant 
events that unfold. Often unnoticed, some of these events hugely impact the 
future of the student in long-lasting ways. Unfortunately, parents and teachers 
seldom see themselves as working together towards the development of children; 
instead, it is often the sad truth that each one regards the other as an adversary. 

In our online group discussion of the stories by a group of parents who had 
taken the time to read them, many valuable insights emerged. We reproduce 
below the gist of their exchanges, with the awareness that the parents amongst 
our readers may resonate with - or disagree with - much of their takeaway. 

As teachers/Principals, doubtless you are well aware that there is much to 
gain by working with parents towards the common goal. We hope that these 
stories have only served to strengthen this belief, and energised you to develop 
this relationship further. If the stories have not yet prompted the parents amongst 
our readers to identify the strengths of their relationship with their child, we 
hope that this section will. It may even help some of our readers perceive the 
need to bring a shift into that relationship or inspire them to engage with their 
child’s teacher/Principal more intensely. After reading this book, if the parents and 
teachers among you actively seek out more avenues for working closely together, 
then the purpose of this section will have been very well served. 
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Moderator (M); Vineeta Sood 


Discussants 

Mala Satyanarayana (MS) is the mother of 22-year-old Shraddha, whose school 
days were challenging. Mala had a chance to engage with these challenges and 
observe the pressure that her daughter went through - scores or curricula were 
not the only points of stress. She is therefore keen to engage in such a discussion 
in order to further explore and enquire into the nature of such challenges. 

Amman Madan (AM) is a professor of sociology in Azim Premji University. His 
son studies in Grade XII at Inventure Academy, Bangalore. 

Deeptha Vivekanand (DV) is an educator and a storyteller consultant in St 
Kabir Public School, Chandigarh. Her seven-year-old son studies in Coveda, an 
alternative school in Chandigarh. 

Rashmi Salhotra (RS) works as a senior trainer in King Learning Pvt Ltd, 
Bangalore, and is the mother of two boys (one in Grade XII and the other in 
Grade VI). 

.' < 

Thinking T««char 

Pick Any Three Stories 



Figure 1 : Trigger Questions for Parents 
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AM; Hello, everyone! I have finally finished going through the stories. I found 
them deeply moving and sometimes impossibly painful to read, too. It is quite 
amazing that the authors were able to make note of these things and then write 
about them. The following are my responses to the trigger questions: 

1. Perhaps the most familiar story of all was ‘The Fire’ by Reena Kumar. 

2. What came through quite strongly in the story ‘The Fire’ was the deep 
emotional bond between some teachers and their students. This bond 
is very similar to the relationship between parents and their children. 
For teachers who are able to hold on to this state of mind, this can be 
a wonderful blessing. Unfortunately, many teachers end up distancing 
themselves from any such bonds. I don’t blame them; they are under so 
much pressure that they probably do this as a way of surviving the mad 
routine of school. But this bond and this fire is what makes being with 
teachers worthwhile for some students. 

3. Perhaps with older children, the unconditionality of affection is bound 
to change. These are very different people from the preschoolers that 
‘The Fire’ is about. It takes a special kind of teacher who can love all 
students, irrespective of who and what they are. For this to happen, maybe 
teachers need to be given more space to think about themselves and their 
relationships. Maybe the content in education also needs to be brought 
into the picture. Beyond a point, the relationship is about the content of 
what is being taught and how children relate to it - whether the content is 
meaningful; whether the teacher is able to get it to connect with the students; 
and whether the students are open to connecting with it. Relationships will 
also always be basically unpredictable. You cannot really say who will gel 
with whom. Which, by the way, is one of the interesting aspects of another 
story - ‘Success or Failure?’ But that, as they say, is another story. 

M; Thank you very much, Amman, for your post. I am really touched by your 
sharing. I have a few questions. Please feel free to respond to only those questions 
that resonate with you: 

1. You said you found the stories ‘deeply moving and sometimes impossibly 
painful’. Could you please elaborate on that? 
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2. Why did you find ‘The Fire’ the most familiar? 

3. Fiow does the parent in you relate to the tale of a retired teacher? 

4. You have talked about what stands out from the perspective of teacher- 
student relationship in the story. Fiow do you see it from the perspective 
of a parent-child relationship? 

I look forward to hearing from all the other members about their relationship 
with the stories, and then engaging with each other in an enriching discussion 
through these posts. 

DV; Hello, everyone. My apologies for missing the deadline. I wish I could say, 
‘My dog ate my homework!’ But I suppose it’s better to be late than never, so here 
are some of my thoughts: 

1. I have read the first four stories and the Prologue; and of those, the 
one I could most closely relate to, both as a parent and an educator, 
was ‘Correction Please!’ I have recently joined a school affiliated to 
the Central Board of Secondary Education (CBSE) as a storytelling 
consultant whose role is to implement storytelling as a teaching-learning 
methodology across all grades. Em currently working with the primary 
school teachers to help them understand this ‘alternative’ teaching process 
that requires them to go beyond the textbook, to look for stories that will 
support the concept being taught, to develop storytelling skills and to 
design creative worksheets and activities that will engage the students at 
an interdisciplinary level, while focusing on holistic skill development. 
During the initial workshop, the teachers were all pumped up and 
enthusiastic about adopting the method, but as the academic year began, 
they got sucked into the vortex called ‘correction’. Their free periods were 
being used only for this. They hardly ever had the mind-space to (as 
much as even) think about their subjects and lessons. They were on auto¬ 
pilot mode: open the textbook, teach the lesson (mostly ‘chalk and talk’), 
make the students do the exercises, give homework and correct books. 
There was pressure from the management to go over every word and 
sentence with a fme-toothed comb, so much so that the teachers were 
quite scared of being pulled up and questioned in the event of even a 
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small oversight. Parents were equal contributors to this. At the slightest 
chance, they would bring uncorrected or unchecked notebooks to the 
Principal’s office to complain about the teacher concerned. In the weeks 
that followed, all I kept hearing in the staff room was, ‘How can we do 
anything creative if our time is taken up by mountains and mountains 
of notebooks to correct?’ As a result, the focus was always on children 
writing their answers neatly and correctly, never on making learning 
adventurous, enjoyable and fun for both teachers and students. Teachers, 
management and parents, all want to play it safe. In the end, it’s the child 
that suffers. 

2. This problem is common to most schools because of established and 
unrealistic expectations of what a school ‘should do’ for a child. Most 
parents want the school to fulfil every need and make stars out of their 
children; very few of them allow a ‘learn at your own pace’ approach. 
Marks are everything. A rank in a subject or a place in a competition is 
a must. When this is the reality, schools are naturally forced to adopt a 
‘zero-error’ method in order to get everything right. There is no room for 
failure or deviation from the norm. 

3. When a school does wish to bring in change, there is resistance from 
teachers who have become so used to fail-safe practices that they end up 
using the word ‘corrections’ as a weapon that they otherwise see as a pain- 
point. So unless school managements take all stakeholders - parents, 
teachers and students - into confidence and establish clear expectations 
that stem from a deep-rooted learning philosophy (as opposed to a 
marks-driven approach), real change cannot take place, for change has 
to be systemic. 

The following are a few points about the content of the stories: 

> I was struck by the level of depth and accuracy in presenting every 
situation. So many times, I found myself nodding at how true it was. 

> The characters are built up beautifully with subtle yet telling descriptions 
of their appearances, their thought-process and their attitudes. 

> In terms of style, language and emotional appeal, I thoroughly enjoyed 
reading ‘The Fire’. 
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> At times, I felt myself skimming over large swathes of text because of the 
repetition and the wordiness of some paragraphs. The email exchanges 
between the Dodejas were particularly overdone in some places. 

I look forward to the rest of the discussion. 

RS; Hello, everyone! I would firstly like to apologise for jumping so late into this 
very interesting discussion. (I say this after reading Deeptha’s and Amman’s views 
on various questions posed by Vineeta or Neeraja.) Now it is my turn. I haven’t 
read all the stories as yet, but ‘Correction, Please!’ and ‘The Fire’ have touched 
a chord for very different reasons. The narrative of each story is flowing and so 
visual that I can imagine myself as any of the characters. In the stories, I saw 
glimpses of myself as a student, then as a teacher and then as a parent. 

The stories are real and the problems are real, and I am so happy to see that 
there are realistic solutions and there are people - teachers, parents, principals and 
students — who are involved in making learning an enriching experience. While I 
tried to read the stories keeping in mind that I was reading them from a parent’s 
perspective, it was difficult to keep the teacher in me disconnected. 

Like Amman, I found ‘The Fire’ the most relatable. I have seen my firstborn 
child adjusting to eight different schools and an array of teachers with different 
styles of teaching and different temperaments. His love for a subject depended 
on his bonding with the teacher; he outgrew this as he grew up. I think having 
‘real’ teachers in the initial years of schooling is really important for children 
as they leave a deep impact on gullible and vulnerable minds. Unfortunately, 
my older son did not get that. Faced with bullying classmates and detached 
teachers, he went into a cocoon and this made him shy and reserved. It took 
me - and some amazing teachers in his later school years - to bring him out of 
his shell and shape him into the independent teenager that he is today. 

I have lived and worked in Delhi for three years, and I have gone through 
the nightmare of nursery admissions in schools there for my younger son. It was 
not so subtly portrayed in the movie Hindi Medium not so long ago. The whole 
drama of seeking admission in the best school is so real, and what the child is 
put through is unrealistic. Preschools are like what coaching institutes are for 
IIT admissions. Their only ‘mission and vision’ is to get your child that coveted 
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seat in ‘that top school’ of‘that area’. In the whole process, I saw and felt that my 
son was exhibit ‘A’ for reasons unclear to him, and he had to display perfection 
in something that he was actually going to learn in school after the admission. 
This, I see, cannot change - at least not in the near future. This, though, is not 
a familiar scene in the other major cities of India, but they are all getting there. I 
also don’t understand and relate to the concept of‘international schools’, though 
I have worked in one. And that’s a whole new discussion. 

MS; Hello, friends. I finally managed to read about five stories. All five are penned 
very interestingly and very differently - some conversational, some about the 
present and past. ‘The Fire’ was a very interesting story. Lot of issues were touched 
upon. ‘Success or Failure?’ was beautiful. I have seen my friends struggling with 
constantly being compared with a sibling in the same school. Congratulations to 
all of you for putting together an interesting read. The following are my responses 
to the trigger questions: 

1. ‘Let Me Dance’ was the most familiar story for me. I could relate to it 
because my daughter was exactly like the student character in the story. 
She was exceptionally good in English, especially grammar, and dance. 
She almost was the official choreographer for the school team and for the 
teachers. So much so that even after six years of leaving the school, the 
teachers call her occasionally to choreograph dance for Teachers’ Day. 

I have rarely attended a parent-teacher meeting ever. I always had to go 
straight to the Principal’s cabin and wait among four-five parents like 
me, along with their children who were not interested in maths and 
science. But one saving grace was that the few teachers I was asked to 
meet would give me very positive reports about her. On many occasions, 
based on their reports I believed falsely that she must have scored good 
marks, which was not the case when I actually saw the marks. Thus, 
the teachers taught me the lesson that marks are only important for the 
board exams, but should not be used as a tool to judge the child: she was 
in good hands. 

Sadly, her physics and maths teachers hardly ever met me. They had 
disgust on their faces that said, ‘Your daughter is good for nothing.’ 
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But the Principal gave excellent support in pushing her through 
Grade X. I remember that the pre-board exams were given to her three 
times, and the school chose the best results to send to the board. She 
has written papers sitting in the Principal’s cabin. If my child has any 
confidence in her studies, I give the Principal and a few other teachers 
the full credit. 

In another story, I was reading about change of teachers disturbing the 
children. This, too, is very close to my heart. My daughter was the best 
Aloha maths student till she was in Grade V. In Grade VI, there was 
another teacher for maths, and within a few months, she had completely 
switched off I am not sure if there are many students who are like my 
daughter; if she finds it difficult to understand or loses interest in any 
work that she is doing, that’s the end of it. Mentally, it is not that she 
should put in more effort, she just freezes. 

2. Ghildren should be taught to be empathetic. This can happen when they 
begin their schooling in a humble place. Uniforms were mandatory in 
the past so that nobody knew each other’s background. In ‘The Fire’, 
a teacher tries hard to accommodate children with special educational 
needs, but she meets with so much resistance from other parents. I think 
actions of this kind are very important to build empathy. 

Also, the method of teaching needs to be changed - practical and 
hands-on approaches, rather than obsolete textbooks written ages back. 
Students should be taught concepts without using scientific jargon, 
which, instead of creating curiosity, simply puts the child off They 
should also not be spoon-fed but be asked to work hard and get the 
answers to questions themselves. Teachers should just give clues and lend 
a helping hand. In ‘Gorrection, Please!’ it is beautifully brought out how 
one person is trying to change the method of correction, but there is so 
much resistance from the teachers to change their ways and thoughts. 
Teachers should understand that everybody who comes into this world 
should be a learner and a student all the time. This will help them to be 
more interactive with the children. There is so much to learn from them. 
They have different knowledge and skill sets. Learning should be like a 
barter system: you give some and take some, too. 
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3. You are able to connect to every single story; you see either your own 
child in that character or your friend’s child; or someone else in the family 
is in a similar situation. And that’s what makes these stories so relatable. 

4. Um, what can change? I strongly believe that schools should go back 
to basics. Like the way it was many years back - less importance to 
infrastructure, more importance to hygiene and to teachers who are 
moulding the future of India. Teachers should be well paid so that they, 
too, feel as important as the Vice President or President of a multinational 
company (MNC). Nobody looks at teachers and realises the amount 
of effort that they have to put into a class of 30 students. 30 different 
personalities. At home, parents go mad with one or two children, but 
still expect that the teacher should do just everything, because you are 
paying the school a huge amount of money. But all the money is going 
into building infrastructure to attract more children. I know of schools 
where students wear four sets of uniforms in a single day! 

M; Sad that dogs don’t eat home work anymore, Deeptha. Thanks a lot for your 
detailed response. Your mail gives us a good idea about how the story titled 
‘Correction, Please!’ is so relevant from a teaching-learning perspective. Mala, 
it is heartening to know that you find the situations and the characters in the 
stories relatable and actually a snapshot from your direct or indirect experience. 
And the support your daughter got from the Principal and some of the teachers 
is very encouraging. These instances give a lot of hope and also set a precedent. 
Rashmi, I can fully relate to the experience of school admissions you have 
shared here. Your personal experience with your children is an example. 

Both Deeptha’s and Amman’s responses are responses from an educator’s 
perspective. And I can understand that. Being an educator myself, I know how 
hard it can be to separate the parent and the educator within us. So, Deeptha 
and Amman, I am wondering if it is an eternal dilemma of the personal and 
professional roles we play in our lives. It is raising very pertinent questions for me: 

1. What are the challenges that the parent in us faces when our professional 
role occupies such a large space in our life? 

2. Is it possible to keep the professional in us aside and relate to the situations 
- in this case, these stories - as a parent? 
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3. Once having reached that space, how is the parent in us able to empathise 
with (or respond to) the parent in these stories? 

4. How is the parent in us impacted by these stories, if at all? 

Though all the stories in the book concern a parent (as these stories are about 
teaching-learning situations, a parent’s concern), I would like to draw your 
attention towards some of the stories which may speak more to the parent in you: 
‘Success or Failure?’, ‘The Fire’ and ‘Out of the Box’. And three stories written 
from the children’s or students’ perspectives are also very relatable for parents: 
‘Testing Times’, ‘Let Me Dance’ and ‘Who Am I?’ 

AM; Thanks for your questions, Vineeta. I have tried to elaborate on what I had 
written earlier. I found most stories moving, starting with the Prologue. Much of 
what I read also touched some raw nerves. That is a comment on the quality of 
insights in the stories, I suppose. For instance, in the Prologue, there is the man 
who chooses to be a teacher and then finds himself doing all kinds of boring 
things which the institution wants. This is not a parental perspective, I admit - 
yet it was painfully evocative! 

As a parent, the one story I found too difficult to read was ‘Out of The Box’. 
Too often, one encounters teachers and other educational professionals who are 
very quick to classify one’s child. They have so little understanding of what is 
happening to the child, and yet are so assertive in their conclusions. The mental 
trauma of the parents was very vivid in this story. The strength of the mother who 
kept insisting that her child stay in regular schools was inspiring to read. The girl 
being humiliated so often in ‘Let Me Dance’ and the hesitations and silences of 
the girl in ‘Who Am I?’ also made for unhappy readings. 

Out of all the stories, I mentioned ‘The Fire’, perhaps, because it seemed to 
have the least of schools and teachers and their stratagems and manipulations in 
it. I think there are different kinds of parents (which probably comes from class 
and ideological backgrounds, but let me not get into that). Many of the parents in 
the other stories seemed to have very clear expectations of learning and sometimes 
even sharp articulations of success. They are also very interventional with teachers 
and in their children’s lives, pushing them both in certain directions. This is 
typical of some kinds of parents. I think there are many other kinds of parents 
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(among whom I count myself) who are not interventional in that way. I found 
the portrayal of love for the child in ‘The Fire’ much closer to my own approach. 

The aspect of the teacher being retired did not figure much in my reading 
of the story. What was perhaps more significant was that these were a series of 
memories from the past, which was perhaps also connected to my young fellow 
now having turned 18 and about to leave for studies in another city. I guess this 
is what parents have after a while - the present intermixed with many glowing 
memories of the past. So I was actually trying to reflect upon the school situations, 
teacher-child relations, not from a professional perspective, but from a parent’s 
perspective. A parent who has often stood by feeling helpless when this very 
powerful institution called ‘school’ and these very powerful functionaries called 
‘teachers’ have behaved in quite cruel and thoughtless ways with his child. 

DV: These are great questions, Vineeta. Some of them did cross my mind as I 
was writing my earlier responses, but I did not stay with them long enough. Since 
you’ve raised them. I’ve had the chance to engage more deeply with some of those 
questions. I have attempted to answer them, though not individually. 

I’m eternally faced with several dilemmas when I sit down to ‘teach’ my son 
something. My son goes to an alternative school, while my work has always been 
with mainstream schools. Having understood the demands of both systems, I find 
myself slipping more into the mainstream educator’s shoes when I’m with him. 
Perhaps it is a result of my own mainstream schooling as a child, and the notion 
that one can be firmer with one’s own child. However, when I’m with children in 
the school, I seem to take on more of a parental approach - engaging with them 
in a friendly manner, joking, letting them be, while ensuring that learning takes 
place. I don’t yet know how to read this duality that exists within me, but the fact 
is: it is there! I’m seeing this as a sign to connect with my son more parentally the 
next time. 

It definitely is possible to relate to the parent in the stories. However, at this 
point, for me, the challenges that I face as an ‘alternative’ parent are quite different 
from those presented in the stories that I have read thus far. Which is probably 
why I tend to relate more with the educators. ‘The Fire’ came closest to talking 
to the parent in me; the mother’s apprehensions and questions about choosing a 
school for her second child were hugely relatable. When I decided on giving my 
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child an alternative schooling, it was largely because of such traumatic experiences 
that I had faced in my own childhood. 

While reading ‘Success or Failure?’ I found myself nodding to Rani’s concerns 
about the ‘right’ teacher for her son. I do this a lot myself I’m worried about the 
facilitator’s abilities to draw out my son’s potential when it comes to language 
learning. Although he totally adores his facilitator, I feel like he could do with 
a little push every now and then. But then, is she up to the task? Is she able to 
effectively identify his strengths and nurture his writing and reading abilities? For 
an alternative school, there is so much scope for an individualised learning plan to 
be put in place. Why isn’t it happening? 

Overall, as a parent first, and educator second (for the moment), I’d say these 
stories do speak to me at different levels. There is something common to the 
parent in the story and the parent in me. I have also observed thus far that it is 
mostly the mother who is the protagonist. The father is mostly an absentee, plays 
a long-distance supporting role. This, I see playing out every day: it is almost 
always the mother who comes to parent-teacher meetings (PTMs), helps with the 
homework, raises questions ... I wonder why. So the question I’m asking is: should 
fathers become more active participants in a child’s learning path? I’m yet to read 
the other stories; perhaps they do address this, but I’m pointing this out here for 
discussion regardless. Enjoying this process! 

M: Thank you very much for your heartfelt responses, Deeptha and Amman. I 
really enjoyed your comments on different stories. Amman, your reflection on 
your experience and position as a parent with respect to the ‘powerful institution’ 
(school) and your approach as a parent is very insightful, and invites deep 
reflection. Deeptha, the dilemma you face between your role as a parent and as an 
educator, and that too, in different kinds of school systems is quite understandable 
and provides a lot of scope for reflection. Thank you both for sharing your views 
on this forum. 

Taking the discussion forward, the stories portray a spectrum of parent-child 
relationships: on one end of the spectrum are Aarav’s (‘Out of the Box’), Kalpana’s 
(‘Let Me Dance’) and Sumesh’s (‘Testing Times’) relationships with their parents 
giving direction to their personalities and their lives, and on the other end are 
Tina’s (‘Who Am I?’) and Ronny’s (‘Testing Times’) relationships with their 
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parents giving shape to who they become; the relationships portrayed in ‘The Fire’ 
and ‘Success or Failure?’ lie somewhere in between. Against the backdrop of this 
relationship spectrum, my questions to you are: 

1. What strengths do you find in your relationship with your child, with 
his/her teachers, school and other stakeholders of the system? 

2. What would you like to see different in some of the relationships portrayed 
in the stories? Do these stories nudge you to look at some aspects of 
your personal relationship with your child and/or other stakeholders of 
the system? 

3. With whom (and how) do you think these stories can be used in different 
situations - with your child, the school, other parents - to invite reflection 
on certain aspects in these relationships? 

DV; Guilty once more of missing the deadline, but what can I do, the dog and 
cat were fighting about who should use my laptop and I had to intervene! Clearly, 
I’m running out of excuses! Vineeta, my responses to your last three questions, in 
order, are as follows: 

1. My relationship with my child, his teachers, school and other stakeholders 
is based on communication that’s open and honest. Regular meetings 
with the parents, circle times, free expression, year-round accessibility 
to facilitators and stakeholders and a supporting community around the 
school, all these factors, go a long way in establishing a level of comfort 
with the schooling system. The fact that my son’s school set-up is small 
and intimate makes it feel like a near-family set-up. This, however, 
cannot be achieved in a mainstream school if it is large. I do shudder to 
think what might happen in the event my son has to switch schools at 
some point! 

2. In the stories, I would like the relationships between teachers and the 
students’ families/parents to be portrayed differently. Most times, there is 
little knowledge and understanding of each other’s personal backgrounds. 
I don’t know if that might be possible to achieve in a large school set-up, 
but I do think it makes a huge difference when parents and teachers 
have opportunities to engage as humans first, and role players second. 
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Upon reading the stories, I am tempted to document my son’s ‘progress’ 
more consciously by keeping a journal, perhaps, and also to take on an 
observer’s role as often as I can. This belief is further strengthened through 
my counselling sessions that urge me to observe my own reactions to 
situations that involve my child. 

3. These stories have universal appeal, for sure. When the book becomes 
available for circulation, I intend to give all the teachers and parents I 
work with a copy to read. I believe they will benefit immensely. If there’s 
one thing I keep hearing from all of them, it’s the fact that they feel 
unheard, unrepresented and uncared for. This book might be a bit of a 
balm for them. It will drive home the fact that at the end of the day, it’s 
the child that matters. If we keep our focus on the child and follow their 
lead, a lot of problems can be overcome. Sounds rather simplistic, but I 
don’t know how to say it better. 

M; Thank you, Deeptha, for your heartfelt response. I note your comment on 
what you would like to see different in the stories or in the scenarios around you. 
The need for greater interaction and greater understanding between parents and 
teachers has come up in our teacher trainees’ group too, where Shalini Das says, 
‘I, as a teacher, would incorporate more family visits into the school calendar so 
that the gap between a student and her teacher subsides eventually’ And Guntass 
Dhanoa, from her limited experience as an intern, says: 

As far as the parents are concerned, my little experience of interacting with 
them as an intern was not too positive. A vast majority of parents don’t 
pay attention to their children’s needs - emotional, social, academic or 
even physical. I was very disheartened to see so many children struggling 
with emotional issues and parental neglect. I believe this issue needs to be 
addressed by the system, I don’t know how! ... I guess parents need to be 
educated about their children’s needs. 

These are the different realities of our country, but even so, in nurturing 
the next generation, these are the difficult questions that we need to engage 
with. You yourself, while sharing about the communication and support 
that you experience in your son’s school, are doubtful about something like 
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this working in larger school set-ups. Yet the reality of our nation is that we 
typically have these ‘much larger’ schools. As a parent, an educator and a 
storyteller, what would you suggest could be done to extend this experience, 
of bridging this gap between parents and teachers - the two stakeholders of 
the system - who are primarily responsible for supporting and raising a child? 

DV: I must admit being an ‘alternative’ parent spoils you a bit. It makes you 
look at ideal situations more often than they may be possible to achieve. Not 
that the ‘alternative’ is not without its problems, but that’s a story for another 
day. Oftentimes, I quickly shake off that how-I-wish-I-could-call-for-a-community- 
thought when I’m in a mainstream school and convince myself that it’s not 
going to be possible to include alternative schooling practices in the regular stream. 
But now that we’re having this discussion. I’ve thought a bit more about what may 
be possible in large school set-ups. Regardless of logistics. I’m convinced there has 
to be more purposeful interaction between parents, teachers and students on a 
regular basis. The barriers have to be broken. There is simply no other way. And 
yes, the school management must take the first step here and lead the initiative. 
Finding interesting ways to bring parents into the school throughout the school 
year should be a top priority of every school. It must not be restricted to a formal 
PTM alone, which in my opinion is speed-dating in schools. 

In listing the following ideas (a few are my own and some compiled after 
reading articles on the Internet), I’m assuming we’re dealing with a class size of 
around 40 students, and as many sets of parents: 

1. At the beginning of the school term, the school could communicate 
what is expected of students (academics, life skills, etc.) and how parents 
could contribute to that process. They could have sign-up sheets for 
parent volunteers to help with activities in school and outside, giving 
both working and at-home parents opportunities to participate. This 
could easily be integrated into the term calendar, say, one session every 
two weeks. If there’s an excursion or day trip, the school could enlist the 
help of four-five parents for accompanying the class. These small steps 
will help parents appreciate what it takes to manage 40 balls of energy 
in a class and the challenges that the teacher faces on any given day. 
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Teachers will have more opportunities to share thoughts and interact as 
equals with parents this way. Some parents may contribute more than the 
others, but that’s okay. Initially, it may receive a tepid response, but the 
key is to keep at it. Perhaps, start with one grade as an experiment and 
then extend it to others over time. 

2. Workshops are a great way to bring parents into the school community 
and provide them with valuable information. Teachers as well as outside 
speakers can discuss with parents any number of topics of interest to 
them. If parents can offer their expertise in the form of workshops for 
other parents and teachers, nothing like it. It could be on topics related to 
families and children such as family nutrition, sex-education, sustainable 
living and growing your own food; or a skill they may be good at, say, 
craft, music or calligraphy. This would motivate parents to showcase their 
talents and instil a sense of pride in their abilities that may not have 
found a platform elsewhere. 

3. While assigning homework, teachers could consciously think of activities 
that involve all parents and family members, and not just for the students 
alone. It is almost always the mother who helps a child with school work, 
so an activity that specifically addresses the role of both parents could be 
assigned. For example, take a walk with your mother and observe the 
stars in the sky’ or ‘cook with your father and write down the steps to ...’. 
Parents could be encouraged to report this experience back to the teacher. 
The diary comes in handy again! 

As of now, these are my thoughts, Vineeta. I would love for you and the others 
to add, shoot down or bore holes in these. I’m all for establishing foolproof, 
workable ways to find intersection points between teachers and parents. It’s the 
only way our education system can become more child-centred, meaningful and 
purposeful. Raising a child is a collective responsibility. It takes a village, don’t 
they say! 

AM; Vineeta, Deeptha, Mala and Rashmi, it is nice to get to know all of you 
better through each successive post. By the way, Deeptha, I am one of the few 
fathers who would go for the PTMs! I agree with you that most parents don’t 
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quite understand what is happening in teachers’ lives. The stories bring that out 
very well. The pressure is tremendous, and it is astounding how they are able to 
cope with it. Or, maybe, they just cannot. 

My son’s early years were in a school in Kanpur. A common experience we had 
there was that the teachers in the PTMs would simply begin by complaining to 
parents that their children were not working hard enough at home or that they 
were shirking hard work. We soon realised that this was a defence mechanism 
that the teachers had developed: before the parents can get to say anything, start 
yourself off on an aggressive note. Most parents would just sit and gape at them, 
puzzled as to how to respond. I feel the stories could have more of these ordinary 
parents - parents who don’t know how to talk to teachers, who don’t know what 
the higher goals of education are, who don’t know what to do about their children. 
A better understanding of how children learn, the dynamics of school life, debates 
over the aims of education and so on will help everyone concerned. 

Mala, I quite agree that teachers need to be much better paid. As a system 
only then will we be able to get and retain more committed and better educated 
teachers. Here again, a parent’s perspective is important to keep in mind. If we are 
looking at private schools, the salary actually comes out of the parents’ pockets. 
This means that only the rich can afford good schools; the middle class and the 
poor will never be able to afford them. Now this is a system which can never 
be acceptable or satisfactory. We parents have no option but to insist that the 
government step in to pay good salaries to teachers. For this, we, as parents, do 
need to become more articulate and more visible. Then we can start to lobby and 
exert political pressure on improving the education system. Right now there is 
hardly any political intervention for that, with perhaps some rare exceptions (the 
Aam Aadmi Party in Delhi is one of those). 

I could quite empathise with Rashmi’s comments on the travails of getting 
admission to primary schools. Here, too, as parents, we need to put more pressure. 
Teachers need to professionally organise themselves to insist on good admission 
practices. But parents need to press that laws and rules regarding admissions be 
cleaned up and then implemented. 

One last thought: most of the discussion around learning in the stories was 
around excellence. Grades and recognition of being ‘special’ kept coming up even 
when alternative curricula were being mentioned. It is always nice if one’s child 
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is doing very well. But I think many parents are also quite happy if their child 
is enjoying a subject without necessarily being a topper in it. It is quite alright if 
a person is not the best. This is also important to acknowledge. Learning many 
things is beneficial and good. It is not necessary that one excel in them; getting 
the main idea is also quite okay. What is truly important is being a good person 
(please note I am not saying an ‘excellent’ person). I feel many parents also think 
like this. 

MS: Greetings to all of you. Vineeta, here are my responses to the three questions 
you posed in one of your earlier posts describing the relationship spectrum 
portrayed in the stories: 

1. I found that my child just trusted me and felt relaxed because I understood 
that maths was not everything in life - it’s not that children who do not 
do well in maths are any less intelligent. I loved the relationship that her 
principal built with students. She wouldn’t tolerate nonsense, misbehaviour, 
etc. But with those genuinely lagging behind in studies, she stood like a 
pillar and showed her empathy. 

2. The newer generations have no clue about the guru-shishya parampara. 
One story in your collection relates a conversation between an aunt and 
her nephew, where she is talking about her principal when she was a 
teacher. I do not see respect for teachers in this generation. Most of my 
daughter’s teachers are so young that they just mingle with them and 
become more like friends. I am confused if this is right or wrong. Her 
college teachers were on her messaging app chat group, and they’d discuss 
all sorts of topics - nothing about studies though. It’s a very confusing 
age. I used to be close to my teachers, too, but it’s all very different now. 
They don’t speak about their teachers with love and respect. So, maybe a 
story bringing out that essence would be nice. 

3. These stories need to be circulated amongst teachers as well as heads 
of departments and institutions. The child forms impressions at a 
very young age. At that point, a teacher is like god. They will listen to 
anything and everything. So the teacher holds a huge responsibility in 
shaping the students and keeping the respect and love going as they 
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grow up. I remember parents during PTMs complaining all the time. 
Particularly, parents of the student who stood first and was doing well 
would take the maximum time with the teachers, trying to find out 
about the half mark that was lost. I am not sure if other stories (which 
I have not yet read) carry any takeaway for parents not to pressurise 
the children and not to become very unreasonable. Parents need stories 
which bring out this lesson, so that they will not then expect the world 
from their child and the school. They start owning their children rather 
than helping them to grow and breathe. I may be wrong, but that’s what 
I see all around. 

M; I want to pose one last question right here: How does reflection on your 
childhood experiences support you in forming a wholesome relationship with 
your child? Just see how this question sits with you and please feel free to share 
what you feel comfortable sharing. 

RS; I believe I had an interesting childhood, and I am today, a sum of all those 
experiences. I am sure everyone would agree that we imbibe a lot from our 
parents and want to emulate them. They are our role models to a large extent. But 
somewhere in my conscious mind I also know that every generation is smarter than 
the one before, so the same rules don’t apply. I had a weird relationship with my 
younger brother while growing up. We actually stopped fighting only after I got 
married; until then, we were ready to rip each other apart. My sons have the same 
age difference as my brother and I had, so I talk to them a lot about family, the bond 
between brothers and being there for each other. They do fight but they make up 
too, and I have a constant eye on their relationship. I also believe that I am a very 
different parent (here let me add that I have a lot of support from my husband) 
when it comes to guiding the boys on their career path. My older one will be 18 
soon, and unlike a lot of parents, we have constantly talked with him and have 
never limited him to the options of only engineering or medicine. Another constant 
endeavour is to guide them to grow into young men who respect women as equals. 

I would like to end this by talking about the best thing that my parents gave 
me as a child - freedom. Freedom to enjoy life and be who I am. They gave me 
not only the best of everything they could but also the freedom to enjoy and make 
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my own choices. I am this strong woman today because of that. And I wish to do 
the same for my boys - guide them to become strong individuals. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to share my thoughts. Reading the 
manuscript and the insightful thoughts of others in the panel has allowed me to 
revisit my teaching days, and also look at how I can be a better parent. 

MS: Greetings, everybody. My response to the latest question posed by Vineeta: 
My parents actually did not worry too much about my brother’s education 
(marks, etc.) or mine, but they fed us with values, culture, relationships, empathy, 
etc. That’s why I feel we were more all-rounders. I am proud to say I grew up into 
a good human being, and have no regrets about not having multiple degrees. I 
have my family and friends by my side; I learn through these people every single 
day. And I am so happy about this. 

I have tried to do the same with my child. She is a wonderful person, and I am 
sure she will do very well for herself Again, she is not great at scoring 100 per cent, 
but understands the subjects and learns more in those that she is really fond of In 
fact, she graduated last year, and is still wondering what line to choose and how to 
go forward. I am there by her side giving her a helping hand, but not pushing her 
to do something only because time is passing by and all her contemporaries are by 
now somewhat settled. It’s just my thinking, however - no ‘right’ or ‘wrong’. 

A small note to Amman: Yes, I want the schools to pay the teachers well; at the 
same time, I want good education for the lower and middle class families, too. 
Hence, I mentioned that schools need not spend as much on their infrastructure 
as they do these days. All schools are becoming hi-tech ... I feel there is no such 
need: rooms with basic four walls and good ventilation and hygienic washrooms 
are the only necessary things. We used to go to a nearby playground for sports 
when I was a child, and that was enough for us. Most of the money, in the form of 
fees and donations, is being used only to build their brand and multiple schools. 
Managing one school is a huge task, but regardless, they are mechanically opening 
branches in every area. So the money is getting diverted into these activities, and 
not to pay better salaries to the teachers. 

DV; My response to Vineeta’s latest question on reflection of childhood experiences 
that supported me in forming a wholesome relationship with my own child: Well, 
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where do I begin? I can write a whole book on that! My parents were not the 
sort who pushed me to get top grades. I did very well in the subjects I liked and 
just about managed to get over the line in the ones that I detested. They were 
okay with both. The freedom to choose my path was always mine. The one thing 
that they insisted on and ensured was that my brother and I had a wholesome 
understanding of the world - the one that existed beyond school and textbooks. 
Being media professionals, I suppose that came naturally to them. They did 
try hard to find the right school for me (I changed five schools), but eventually 
they gave up when I’d had enough in Grade VIII. The school experiences per se 
were quite traumatic for me. Apart from a few good moments and friends that I 
made along the way, there’s nothing of significance I can recall about the teaching, 
teachers or classroom experiences. The focus was always on grades, something I 
never came around to accepting. But by the time I finished school, I realised that 
being ‘schooled’ wasn’t everything. I was definitely more articulate, confident and 
outgoing than the toppers. My interests were varied and my canvas was broad. This 
I attribute purely to the environment that I had at home. 

When I had to decide on a school for my son, the choice was simple. It had to 
be an alternative school where the focus was on letting the child be, the purpose of 
education was joyful learning, the process was holistic and there was no pressure of 
any kind. Both my husband and I agree that a school - alternative or mainstream 
— can only do so much for the child. The chunk of the learning or imbibing comes 
from home, and we try our best to provide him experiences that are memorable: 
whether it’s a holiday to the African Savannah or block-building sessions at home. 
We are lucky that the school provides us a safe, nurturing learning environment 
and focuses on parents’ growth as well. Of course, there are things that we do 
differently from our parents, such as having significantly more conversations, 
circle times for reflection and a more casual and relaxed relationship. 

AM; Here are my responses to the last few questions: 

1. With my son, I was lucky to have a child who was thoughtful and very 
considerate. That has been the basis of our bonding over the years. Not 
always have I been able to persuade him to see things my way. But he 
has never seemed to mind my efforts much. He still seems to enjoy my 
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company and I feel the same about his. So it is his temperament and 
perhaps its compatibility with mine that has helped. 

With the school, it was the occasional teacher who was warm and friendly 
that we were able to communicate with. We were fortunate to get at least 
one or two such teachers in his last two schools. They made an effort to 
sit with my son and understand him. It worked very well with him. It 
radiated through him into some levels of communication with us, too. 

2. I’ll skip the second question on relationships portrayed in the stories; I 
don’t have anything further to say. 

3. I think these stories can definitely be used with parents. They will help them 
visualise various ways of interacting with teachers. The stories will also be 
very valuable for beginner teachers and administrators. They will help them 
see the realities of the teachers’ lives and to be better prepared for them. The 
stories are very rich and multilayered. They can be used in many ways. 

4. How does reflection on my childhood experiences support me in having 
a wholesome relationship with my own child? Hmm ... I went to a 
progressive school as a child. We had no homework and no bag to carry 
home, we learned multiplication tables through reasoning them out and 
so on. This strongly coloured my desire to have such schooling for my 
child. When we were small, my brother and I had a house full of books, 
so I tried to have the same for him, too. I guess I was a little sensitive 
as a child and felt bad about many things. That has helped me to see 
the world through his eyes, too. That way I find it easier to see how he 
responds. Though, of course, he has now become a far more optimistic 
and positive person than I ever was at his age. 

M; Thank you all for taking the time to read our compilation of stories and for 
participating so actively in this group discussion. We are sure that such a discussion 
will spur many more readers to try out some of your very rich suggestions. I’ve 
summarised the key takeaways from our discussion here as follows: 

I. These stories can be used with parents. They will help them visualise 
various ways of interacting with teachers. The stories will also be very 
valuable for beginner teachers and administrators. They will help them see 
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the realities of the teachers’ lives and to be better prepared for them. The 
stories are very rich and multilayered. They can be used in many ways. 

2. When a parent is also an education professional, it is difficult to separate 
the role of a parent from that of an educator. Often, the professional self 
keeps interfering with the personal self. 

3. When marks, ranks or winning at all costs become everything, schools are 
naturally forced to adopt a ‘zero-error’ method in order to get everything 
right. There is no room for failure or deviation from the norm. Unless 
school managements take all stakeholders - parents, teachers and students 
- into confidence and establish clear expectations that stem from a deep- 
rooted learning philosophy (as opposed to a marks-driven approach), real 
change cannot take place, for change has to be systemic. 

4. There is a need for both parents to get involved in the learning process 
and the bringing up of the child. 

5. When there is an emotional bond between teachers and students, students 
benefit immensely. 

6. Teachers and parents often feel unheard, unrepresented and uncared for 
by the school and the education system. There is a need to start a dialogue 
between teachers and parents to reap the benefits for the child, and the 
larger system needs to pay attention to teachers and parents. 

7. Parents feel that there is so much pressure of corrections and paperwork 
on the teacher that there is no space for making learning adventurous, 
enjoyable and fun for both teachers and students. Teachers, management 
and parents, all want to play it safe. In the end, it’s the child that suffers. 

8. Schools should go back to basics. Less importance to infrastructure, more 
importance to hygiene and to teachers who are moulding the future of 
India. There is a need to pay teachers well so that teachers, too, feel as 
important as the Vice President or President of an MNC. 

9. The child forms impressions at a very young age. At that point, a teacher 
is like God. They will listen to anything and everything a teacher says. 
So the teacher holds a huge responsibility in shaping the students and 
keeping the respect and love going, as they grow up. 

10. There is a need to make admission processes more humane and child- and 
parent-friendly. 
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11. It is quite alright if a person is not the best. This is also important to 
acknowledge. Learning many things is beneficial and good. It is not 
necessary that one excel in them; getting their main idea is also quite 
okay. What is truly important is being a good person. 

12. The styles of parenting, the concerns and the solution a parent seeks for 
the issues related with parenting are deeply influenced by the parents’ 
own childhood experiences. 

13. Often, parents go a step further in providing care and nurturance to their 
child, as compared to what they received in their childhood. 



Teachers’ Discussion 


/ must be patient, I must inspire 
I must make the students excel 
I must not demand too much from them 
I must listen to parents with empathy 
I must, I must, I must... 

Who will listen to me, though? 

A teacher is the face of all that we can sum up under the institution that we call ‘school’. 
(S)he is an interface between the management and the parents, the management 
and students and between the students and their parents. (S)he is responsible for 
the academic performance of the students, their overall growth, holding the status 
of the school through the academic and extracurricular performance of students, 
reassuring anxious parents while ensuring that students happily learn all that they 
like and don’t like, and stay interested and invested in life. (S)he must be a magician 
to be able to do all of that with a smile on the face, while every stakeholder of the 
system holds the teacher responsible for all that doesn’t go well, while seldom - if 
ever - providing any platforms for the teacher’s voice to be heard. 

If we want our schools to be centres of wholesome growth and development 
of the next generation, the single stakeholder that needs to be at the centre of the 
system is the teacher. (S)he deserves to be heard and supported with empathy, as 
an individual and as an important professional. A nurtured teacher finds strength 
and capacity to nurture those under his/her care. 

As some teachers engaged in a discussion around these stories, their enthusiasm 
for their craft and their sense of responsibility towards their students shone 
through. We perceived their initial reticence to engage in the conversation to be 
very revealing of the position that they seem to find themselves in. There is a lot to 
draw from what they shared or didn’t share here. We hope that you enjoy reading 
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this discussion, and that it triggers a reflective engagement with the important 
question of how one can strengthen a teacher’s role and position in the system. 


Moderator (M): Kamala Anilkumar 


Discussants 


Satyabrata Biswal (SB) works as a maths and calligraphy teacher for junior and 
middle school students at Rajghat Besant School (Krishnamurti Foundation 
India, KFI), Varanasi, where he is also a houseparent in a boys’ hostel. 

Yasmeen Hossain (YFf) teaches French and global perspective to middle and 
senior school students in a residential school in Lonavala. She has been teaching 
across age groups and transacting different curricula in various countries for 
five years. 


Kusum Negi^ (KN) is assistant teacher at Government Inter-college, Kempty in 
Tehri Garhwal, Uttarakhand. She holds a licence in teaching science. 


Pick Any Three Stories 


V ' / 

'•e 

Thinking lhacher 


With whom can 
you share these 
stories? 


Can you generate 
(or help others 
generate) such 
stories? 


What sort of discussion can you 
generate about these stories? 
(How) would such a discussion 
help the discussants? 



How would you go about doing 
this? 

What could be the likely 
benefits of such an exercise? 



Figure 1: Trigger Questions for Teachers 


Kusum Negi’s responses have been translated from Hindi into English. 
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SB; I am trying to find some time for myself and for these stories - I haven’t yet 
finished reading them all. I experience them as if I am reading my diary entries: 
quite realistic description of our passing days! Kusum and Yasmeen, I hope you, 
too, find these stories engaging. And these trigger questions are quite useful, at 
least for me who takes time in thinking! Well, as soon as I am done, I will post 
my response. 

KN; I was an average student in my class. Frankly, I was below average in maths 
and English. For my own students, therefore, I try to become the kind of teacher 
that I expected my own teachers to be when I was young. Since childhood, 
reading stories has been my hobby. As it happens: you pick up a book and keep 
reading stories, one after the other. While reading ‘Correction, Please!’ I realised 
for the first time that there could be a Principal who works together with her staff 
to find a solution to a problem. If in this story the Principal sahiba would have 
called the teachers for a meeting and directly pointed out their mistakes, asking 
the teachers to correct them, then the teachers might have felt insulted. It’s quite 
possible that they would have even corrected them, but the atmosphere wouldn’t 
have remained so light-hearted. 

A long time back I’d attended a workshop by the Azim Premji Foundation 
(APF). One part of that workshop included reading a story (in a group) and then 
discussing it. The story was about Tottochan’s school - Tottochan gets up to some 
mischief and the teacher is distressed. I had read the book, Totto-Chan: The Little 
Girl at the Window, earlier as well. But on that day, when we read it together as a 
group of four-five people, during the discussion, members of the group found one 
part of the story more important, which I’d considered as ordinary. Flowever, they 
explained their point logically, and I found that I agreed with them. So I agree that 
reading a story in a group allows many perspectives to open up. 

SB; Hi, Kusum and Yasmeen. I hope by now you have finished reading the stories 
in the manuscript. I just finished reading all of them. While going through these 
stories, I felt very refreshed. They are so well designed, yet unobtrusively strike a 
chord in each one of us who has a stake in this whole business of ‘schooling’ (I 
am unable to find the right word). I am also filled with deep gratitude for these 
writers who have so generously shared their manuscript. 
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I’ll try to be specific in my sharing; It feels very hard to choose three stories 
after going through them all. Wearing a teacher’s hat, I feel that these stories could 
be read together in small groups of teachers. Stories like ‘The Fire’ and ‘Success 
or Failure?’ are brimming with questions that will facilitate reflective churnings 
- so essential for each one of us. Otherwise, our conclusions, based on years of 
experience, blind us with certainty. Also, I find the idea of using technology in 
collecting and sharing ideas, thinking processes, years of wisdom and feelings 
would be of immense help to all. I was fascinated by the writers’ style in the story 
‘Out of the Box’, where they have blended several perspectives so well to build 
a story. 

Flow can we create a neutral platform to see each stakeholder’s point of view? 
I guess this sort of online group could be one such solution. Messaging apps, 
such as WhatsApp, have been of immense help, too. They not only expedite 
our functioning but also keep our perspectives on the same floor. They have 
also brought about a certain level of transparency in our functioning (in many 
areas). What do you think? Do you think there should be some restraint on the 
membership and size of these messaging app groups? Can we think about our 
apprehensions? Let’s start a conversation! I would love to listen and respond (if 
required) to your thought process while going through these stories. 

M: Satya has said that ‘... these stories could be read together in small groups’. 
Great idea, Satya! Can you please elaborate on the ‘how’ of it? I am sure that 
even in a busy schedule of any school day, reading in small groups is very viable. 
Yasmeen and Kusum, what is your take on Satya’s suggestion of reading in small 
groups? How can you create space for reflection on the stories and also extend 
the same reflection to your own contexts, which could be different from school 
to school? 

Satya has also talked about sharing ideas and years of wisdom among the 
teaching fraternity through the use of technology - now that everyone is adept at 
it. I do invite all of you to share your thoughts on this. 

KN; The school where I teach now caters to students in Grades VI-XII. I would 
like to read out these stories to my fellow teachers, but I wouldn’t do it because they 
might think that I’m sermonising them. When they read it on their own, they’ll 
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realise that they, too, fit a character in a story. When this book gets published, I 
will myself buy a copy and gift it to my Principal. 

I would certainly like to write such stories, even if they are in the form of 
incidents. I’ve worked as a teacher for 22 and a half years, and seen the government 
machinery up close. I’ve never been satisfied just working within the framework 
of rules and regulations. I was happy only when I worked according to my own 
rules. It is quite likely that I may not benefit at all from these experiences or stories 
of my life, but I will certainly be satisfied. Who knows, these incidents may have 
a transformative effect on someone’s life. For example. I’d attended a workshop 
conducted by the APF called ‘Assessment and Evaluation’ in 2009. We learnt in 
the workshop about the kind of questions that should be framed. This workshop 
brought a sea change in my teaching style. 

SB; Kusum, I appreciate your comments, and am particularly intrigued by this 
indirect way of giving feedback. Your liking for these stories is very evident from 
the fact that you wish to present a copy to your Principal. I, too, agree with what 
you feel about reading together and its effectiveness in provoking thinking from 
many perspectives. 

Your wish to share the stories indirectly with colleagues sounds interesting! 
Although you know your situation better than anyone, I would like to add that, 
at times, similar apprehensions clouded my mind and I temporarily refrained 
from sharing things. However, often I found that these apprehensions were 
entirely my construct. Maybe, checking them out once in a while will be worth 
it! I like your expression, ‘They, too, fit a character in a story’ Could it be the 
working of our judgmental minds? Though, I must admit, I see that my mind is 
very quick and, I guess often, very busy in putting labels, be it on a stranger that 
I’ve just met or my childhood friend! Always busy. Does it necessarily have to 
be so? However, I must admit, many a time such labelling draws excitement in 
many corners - mostly among those who are trapped in their prejudices. Maybe 
we could watch ourselves for a day as a reflective activity; it will be fun to share 
our findings! 

I have something to say in response to your view on generating new stories 
with similar intentions: I feel anecdotal pieces regarding a child in our class; 
peculiar incidents that we come across, say, when we are observing children in 
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the field; intriguing behavioural challenges from a bunch of kids and the follow¬ 
up engagements; and so on could be worth noting. We usually store them in 
our volatile memory, and if at all we dig them out, perhaps, it is only when we 
report about the child to parents or, at best, in staff meetings. Here, I think, we 
perhaps undervalue the worth of recording those moments or series of incidents 
pertaining to an issue - leave aside the urge to share them. Maybe we could use 
technology in this area, say, a messaging app group comprising parents, teacher 
educators, budding teacher trainees and so on. (Depending upon the case, we 
could consider using pseudonyms.) 

Well, Kusum, I feel very humble interacting with you, and am particularly 
humbled by your long experience! Definitely, your insight will be very valuable 
in understanding the way government schools work (many like me are quite 
oblivious of this area). Your brief account of your childhood experience in school 
is somewhat common to many of us. I completely agree with you when you 
say, ‘For my own students, therefore, I try to become the kind of teacher that I 
expected my own teachers to be when I was young.’ I think that could be a dictum 
in this profession. This is all that comes to my mind. 

M: With regard to Satya’s observation about the use of technology to share 
anecdotes, I would like to say that until I retired, this ‘sharing technology’ was not 
common, and I did not have access to it. Many of my observations of poignant 
moments in a child’s life in class, or school, are stored only in my head. Some of 
these, of course, have found their way into the stories in this book. 

Kusum, from the reading of these stories, have you picked any new idea to 
use in class or in the staffroom? Why don’t you just narrate one of these stories 
to a colleague of yours and just observe his/her response? It would be wonderful 
if you could share the person’s response with us. Yasmeen, I invite you to share 
your take on any one of the stories that you may have read by now, or your 
perspectives on such collections of stories, say, as a base for discussion in staff 
meetings. I am awaiting some more perspectives from all of you about the themes 
that these stories have tried to offer the readers (parents. Principals, students, 
teachers, teacher trainees, teacher educators ...). 
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KN; In the story ‘Teacher Chatter’, the character Praveen is excited about 
attending a teachers’ conference. But then he realises that the conference is not 
what he expected it to be. I, too, had a similar experience. I was introduced to 
the word ‘workshop’ in January 2007.1 received an order that I had to participate 
in a workshop on ‘Curriculum/syllabus Creation’. This three-day workshop 
was intended to cover Grades VI-VIII. Scholars from all over the state were 
participating in that workshop - teachers of all subjects teaching Grades VI-VIII. 
There was an oval-shaped table and chairs were arranged around it; bottles of 
mineral water were placed on it. I had never experienced such an atmosphere 
before; so with trepidation, I, too, sat down in one of the chairs. People with 
great authority were sitting around - District Institute of Education and Training 
(DIET) lecturers. Principals, Secretary and many others. 

The workshop began with a great many formalities. The first day comprised 
the introduction of all the members along with their speeches. On the second day, 
there was a discussion on why the state of schools was so bad. Before the second 
day ended, we were told that the next day would be spent creating curricula for 
Grades VI-VIII, for which groups would be formed. On the third day, subject- 
wise groups were made. I was in the maths group, because I teach maths and 
science to Grades VI-VIII. (I was the most junior among the members in my 
group because I started teaching Grades VI-VIII only in 2005; before that I used 
to teach Grades I-V.) The Grade VIII maths book was brought in - the book was 
fat and time was short. So finally, it was decided to write down the headings, sub¬ 
headings and bullet points in the book on white paper, and then to submit it. I, 
too, did thus and came back home. Who knew? Maybe, this was how a workshop 
was supposed to be. 

But my eyes and ears were opened when I attended an APE workshop in 2009. 
I had gone to that workshop, too, heavy-hearted. I was praying, ‘Please let these 
three days be over with my reputation intact, O Eord.’ However, the workshop 
was a turning point in my teaching life. It transformed my approach to teaching. 
The beautiful memories of that workshop will always refresh me. The facilitator 
told us a story about four boys in IIT who used a punctured tyre of their vehicle 
as an excuse to miss an exam, and therefore seek a retest. Their teacher sets them 
only two questions, and makes all the four boys sit in separate rooms: 
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Qi; Write your name. 

Q2: Which tyre was punctured? 

> Left-front 

> Right-front 

> Left-rear 

> Right-rear 

To start a workshop on ‘How Questions Should Be Designed’, nothing can work 
as well as this story. I have still not forgotten it! 

YH: I am sorry for the delayed response. I was busy with year-end exams and 
graduation-day ceremony to be held next week. Without further ado, here are my 
responses to the trigger questions: 

1. The story that I found most relatable was ‘Teacher Chatter’, where 
Praveen was mockingly told by one of his IT colleagues that teaching 
was not a real job. I willingly shifted from the banking to the education 
sector; and being an educator was a matter of choice for me. But I was 
appalled by the lack of motivation and even regret among seasoned 
educators who have been teaching for more than five years. So, I would 
like to discuss these stories with new as well as experienced teachers 
in order to analyse this disconnect between teachers and the noble 
profession that is teaching. While analysing the problems, solutions 
can also be found to retain the best talent, for example, by providing 
teachers with new and challenging avenues like curriculum designing, 
monitoring and evaluation, in-house training, etc. This may help all 
those teachers who want to make an impact on teaching and even 
awaken a sense of pride among them, in teaching as a profession, 
rather than considering it as a mundane chore which they have been 
performing for years. 

2. The best way to generate such stories would be through discussion in staff 
meetings, department meetings, etc. A blog can be created to share one’s 
stories, experiences and even solutions to problems related to teaching. 
This should be done on a frequent basis, say, fortnightly for efficient 
outcomes and for the teaching community to feel connected. Such an 
exercise would obviously be mutually beneficial to both experienced and 
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new teachers in terms of holistic learning. The feeling of resentment or 
frustration from this profession can be handled in a better manner by 
openly addressing such issues. 

KN: Hello, friends. Until I read the story ‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’, I had not 
seen or heard that an evocative, teacher development-related agenda could be 
placed and discussed in staff meetings. To highlight the contrast, I would like to 
cite an example of a meeting that I was part of: most of the meeting was spent on 
discussing what gift should be given to a teacher who was retiring. I bemoan the 
fact that more often than not there are only arguments at staff meetings! 

M; Satya, thanks for taking up every strand from these posts and responding to 
them with suggestions which are ‘doable’ in this techno cultural era. Kusum and 
Yasmeen, thank you for your interesting posts. I’ve summarised the key takeaways 
from our discussion here as follows: 

1. These stories could be read together and discussed among colleagues 
(new as well as experienced teachers) in small groups. 

2. Sharing these stories with others may be resisted by our judgmental 
minds that construct some anticipation of hostile reception by our 
colleagues. It may be a good idea for us to watch our minds and test out 
these apprehensions, once in a while. 

3. The stories could be discussed so as to analyse the disconnect between 
teachers and a noble profession - that is, teaching. They may also be 
used to widen our perspectives. Such discussions may also provide some 
answers to retain the best talent, for example, by providing interested 
teachers new and challenging avenues like curriculum designing, 
monitoring and evaluation, etc. 

4. These discussions may help teachers realise their impact on education 
at large, and make them reconsider their view of teaching as a mundane 
chore which they have been performing for years. Such an exercise 
would be mutually beneficial to both experienced and new teachers 
in terms of holistic learning. The feeling of resentment or frustration 
from this profession can be tackled in a better manner by openly 
addressing issues. 
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5. Stories like ‘The Fire’ and ‘Success or Failure?’ are brimming with 
questions that will facilitate reflective churnings - so essential for each 
one of us. Otherwise, our conclusions, based as they are on years of 
experience, blind us with certainty. 

6. Using technology in collecting and sharing ideas, thinking processes, 
years of wisdom and feelings would be of immense help to all. A few 
of the neutral platforms that could be created to allow us to see each 
stakeholder’s point of view are as follows: 

> Online discussion groups, such as Google Groups. 

> Messaging apps, such as WhatsApp - specialised chat groups 
comprising parents, teacher educators, budding teacher trainees 
and so on. 

> A blog to share one’s stories, experiences or solutions to problems 
related to teaching - shared on a frequent basis for efficient outcomes 
and for the teaching community to feel connected. 

These platforms would not only expedite our functioning but also keep 
our perspectives on the same floor, besides bringing about a certain level 
of transparency in some of our functioning. 

7. It is certainly not difficult to generate such stories, even if they are in the 
form of incidents, which may have a transformative effect on someone’s 
life. The following would be worth noting: anecdotal pieces about a 
child in class, peculiar incidents that we come across, say, when we are 
observing children in the field; intriguing behavioural challenges from a 
bunch of kids and the follow-up engagements; and so on. The best way 
to generate such stories would be through discussions in staff meetings 
or departmental meetings; or, through virtual means, online discussion 
groups and in messaging app groups. Where needed, we could use 
pseudonyms to preserve confidentiality. 
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I steer this vehicle that they call a school 
The driver’s seat is my place 
The road is long, the traffic unruly 
And the road rules flicker and change 
Who can come along with me? 

Who do I take along with me? 

I didn’t know it would be such a lonely ride... 

Heads of Schools are seen as the bosses: and yet, their subtle bosses are known 
perhaps, only to them. A School Principal is answerable to many people: parents, 
school managements, teachers, students, examination boards and society at large. 
In the immensely challenging environment that this role is played. Principals are 
hardly ever asked what they would like to alter - vis-a-vis their processes, their 
image, their schools. They are often expected to visualise changing the school 
system, so as to change society, even as they experience their hands being tied. 

As a group of School Principals read through our stories, they engaged in a 
lively online group discussion, which we reproduce below. To our gratification, 
one of the discussants actually undertook to try out one of the ideas that she 
drew from these stories - and we hope that amongst our readers, there will be 
many more who do the same. The possibilities that open up when the head of an 
institution opens himself/herself to change cannot even be measured: they are so 
enormous. For, like skittles that topple in a bowling alley, it lies within the power 
of a Principal to overturn conditioned patterns of behaviour amongst the teaching 
faculty, students and parents - if the Principal feels inspired or empowered to take 
such a step. Read on, for exchanges between a few School Heads who exchanged 
ideas in no small way after reading these stories. 
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Moderator (M); Neeraja Raghavan 


Discussants 


Kausalya Srinivasan (KS) is Founder Trustee, Akshara Matriculation School, 
Madurai. She has decades of teaching as well as administrative experience as a 
School Head. 


Subha Rathore (SR) is Principal, Rayat International School, Ropar, Punjab. She 
has 24 years of experience in teaching and three years of experience as Principal. 


Vidhya Nagraj (VN) is Principal, Delhi Public World School, Bangalore. She has 
worked as an educator for 20 years before taking up leadership roles six years ago. 


Pick Any Three Stories 


V * / 



Thinking Teacher 



Figure 1 : Trigger Questions for Principais 


KS; I liked the idea of the chatter group where the teachers started using messaging 
apps like WhatsApp in a more fruitful way. 

SR: I agree that in order to run a school efficiently a close bonding among its staff 
is a must. Chatter group is a very good concept which helps teachers remain well 
connected. 
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VN; I, too, really liked this idea of chatter groups, and if used properly, it can be 
the biggest pool of resource, motivation and inspiration for educators. 

M; How do you think this kind of fruitful chatter can be encouraged among 
teachers by School Principals? 

KS; So much learning can happen if the teachers share their classroom experiences 
with one another within the school. Every teacher is a resource indeed who grows 
and develops with sharing! And technology makes this possible. This exercise 
would prompt teachers to reflect on their own work as well as enrich their 
understanding of the teaching-learning process. 

VN; I would like to share a similar experience: I started a messaging app chat group 
for the teachers in my school five years ago. There were some guidelines - no good 
morning forwards, no such posts that would hurt the sentiments of any religion. 
I explained that the group would be used as a platform for teachers to share their 
classroom experiences and resources that could be used by everyone. The teachers 
have been using it for last five years, and I have observed the pride with which the 
teachers post their work - and that of the students. This created enthusiasm and 
positive energy among teachers, and I could observe how teachers soon began to 
post their work regularly. They also began to use the resources and ideas that were 
posted in the group. I would also share local events and news that was relevant to 
education or children. I even encouraged teachers to go to these events. 

Today, most teachers do not get time to sit down and read in the library, or 
have the time to come up with ideas. Most teachers have to go home and take 
up responsibilities at home, and that leaves them with very little time to read or 
research so as to expand their learning or keep themselves well-informed about 
the new developments. So this is an excellent way to share new learnings. 

I have also found messaging apps like WhatsApp are very useful to keep the 
Principal well connected with teachers. As the school grows in strength and number, 
it may not always be possible for teachers and the Principal to interact with each 
other every day. The messaging app group has been used to pass on information, 
circulars, important announcements, and reminders meant for teachers. 

I have been part of another such group called Marigold - educators from 
different places are part of this group. The group is an excellent forum for sharing 
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resources, e.g. workshops happening in the city. We also ask for advice when 
required; the group members are more than happy to share their ideas and 
thoughts whenever a member seeks help. Members also post job openings that 
have come up in their own organisations or in other schools. This group is a great 
source of motivation and inspiration for me, as an educator. 

SR: I liked the concept of a chatter group, but then how it has to be implemented 
needs to be discussed. Teachers should avoid gossip sessions and engage themselves 
in constructive discussions. Having a meditation session for teachers in school is 
very essential. Teachers need to be internally happy and satisfied, in order to keep 
their students happy. 

M: Interestingly, a related point has been raised in our discussion group for teacher 
educators by Chandar N: 

I wonder what methods various schools follow in providing space for 
teachers to introspect: 

1. Is space/time consciously provided for? 

2. Isn’t introspection/reflection essential for any kind of learning? 

3. Must it always be initiated by the person chairing a meeting - 
e.g. the Principal? 

... A teacher once suggested that there should be a secluded room, 
like a meditation room, where teachers could sit in silence and 
contemplate. I thought it was a very good idea. (For an over-informed 
and over-communicative society, it is amazing how little of substance 
actually emanates from all the chatter!) ... Is it possible that new or 
younger teachers can be the initiators of staff meeting discussions ... 
Can/will the senior teachers be supportive? ... Seeing that teachers 
are usually good at ‘prescriptive’ exercises, can each teacher present 
the discussion topic as a ‘problem’ - it could be a discipline issue, an 
ethical issue or a learning issue? Real-life issues may also be presented 
as hypothetical situations, with actual names concealed. Much in the 
way these stories have absorbed us, the case discussion method may see 
greater participation. 
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KS; Responding to the question whether introspection should be initiated by 
the principal alone, I would like to dwell a little bit on the role of the Principal. 
He/she is primus inter pares in the organisation, and as such should be regarded 
so by the others. What we see is the exclusive position Principals put themselves 
in, e.g. by keeping themselves aloof The bickering in the staff room arises out 
of this distance. In my view, the Principal should find a place for themselves in 
the staff room, so that they mingle with the teachers during lunch, tea breaks 
and the like. This would help demystify their role as Principal and make them 
effective mentors, helping and guiding new teachers as well as receiving inputs 
from more experienced teachers. I have often wondered why Principals go on 
‘rounds’. Do they not trust their teachers? The school is not a production unit, 
where so many working hours would give a definite and expected output. I, 
for one, trust my teachers and believe they can give their best only in a non¬ 
threatening atmosphere. 

Our school is situated in the rural outskirts of Madurai. We believe in 
helping children learn with understanding. This, I understand is a distant cry, 
but a desirable and achievable goal, and surely not an impossible one. Our 
teachers have had their schooling in government schools where they were taught 
all the subjects in Tamil. They later took their graduate degrees in the English 
medium. The school is 26 years old today, and as I look back, I feel satisfied with 
the teachers’ performance. Undaunted, they’ve worked and step by step, they 
improved. I attribute their progress to the caring, trusting and non-threatening 
atmosphere that we have maintained. We meet once a week to share concerns 
about under-performing students and try to find solutions as a team. It has not 
been a mundane ritual in our school. I can say this with confidence from the 
excited way teachers read aloud what they have noted during the week, related 
to classroom situations. 

I agree that we live in an over-informed and over-communicative society. But 
I believe that’s where the Principal’s role as a mentor comes into play. A moderator 
helps direct the exchanges in a staff meeting to ensure that everyone stays focused! 
That’s what the story ‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’ is about; and it can indeed 
be a fruitful exercise. Just the way we create space for children to develop in our 
schools, we need to make space and give time for teachers to find their feet in the 
school. I am confident that it is a rewarding experience! 
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VN; ‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’ gave me new insights on how staff meetings 
can be held. As a Principal, I always ask the teachers to share their concerns, if 
any, during the meetings. I really liked the idea of healthy debates and discussions 
coming out of these staff meetings. I am positive that I will be conducting the 
staff meetings in a different way. I was also pondering about giving teachers an 
opportunity to take turns and conduct these staff meetings - this way the teachers 
will feel a sense of ownership about the issues and won’t feel that things are being 
imposed on them. 

M: The following is a list of a few questions that we could mull over; 

1. Why do some Principals find it hard to trust their teachers? 

2. Why do they feel compelled to go ‘on rounds’? 

3. What/Who prevents Heads of Schools from creating a non-threatening 
atmosphere? 

4. What/who could enable them to do so? 

SR: The teachers of today are not like those we had during our school times. 
Commercialisation of education and lack of teacher ethics have a role to play 
in the school environment. Also, teachers should have a thirst for learning, 
which unfortunately is missing in many teachers of today - the dedication is 
somehow missing. Yes, as Principals we try to be role models, but it makes no 
difference. 

M: Subha, you have raised an oft-heard concern - decreasing dedication in teachers 
of today. I have heard many people express such a view. In this regard, I would like 
to share that as a part of writing this book, we spoke to many teachers. We found 
that there were teachers who became teachers because they wanted to become 
one. There were teachers who were pushed into teaching by life circumstances, 
and there were ones who couldn’t find any other job. Yet, we were delighted to see 
that many of the teachers - no matter how unwillingly they started - later found 
passion in this profession, for various reasons. 

From your response, I am getting a sense that you are disappointed with what you 
have perceived as lower levels of dedication in teachers of today, as compared to 
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those who taught you. I wonder; have all other stakeholders in the education sector, 
such as administrators, Principals and policymakers, remained as dedicated? Is it 
only teachers whose dedication levels have dropped? I am getting a sense that you 
feel teachers cannot be depended on for meeting the challenges of their profession 
with sustained dedication. 

The questions I would like to raise, therefore, are: 

1. Do you believe this to be the case with all teachers? Or only for some? 

2. As school leaders, can we see hope? Do we believe that it is possible to 
discover a way of working to create a turnaround of attitude in teachers 
who find it hard to get inspiration in the tough environment of school? 

3. Do these stories give you any ideas? Do these stories trigger any fresh 
thoughts and ideas that can be helpful in bringing new energy into our 
teachers? Or us, as Principals? 

4. Teaching job is of the utmost importance. Can we, as leaders, think of 
injecting life into this profession? 

5. If we cannot, then do we have no choice but to resign ourselves to lower 
quality of teaching and learning? 

6. If we can, then what can we do? 

SR: Definitely, all teachers are not the same; however, around 10-20 per cent of 
the staff surely shows signs of lethargy. We, as Principals, are trying our best to 
inject life into such teachers ... 

KS; Teachers give their best in a non-threatening atmosphere, and I believe 
it is the Principal who can - nay, should - create such an environment. It is 
unfortunate that we still carry the wreckage of the colonial system where the 
Headmaster dictated and the teachers just followed his dictates in the interest of 
discipline. Rules ruled the rostrum then, but why should it be like that even now, 
in our democratic state? Let us create a system where rules are framed not for 
orderliness but for better and fearless communication. In that case, the Principal 
could invite teachers to draw up a ‘charter’ of dos and don’ts that would benefit 
both teachers and students, creating an atmosphere that would nurture growth 
of all concerned. Since the goal of an educational institution is developing the 
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child’s innate potential - and if this is a shared goal - I am sure it will create the 
trust which forms the bedrock of any relationship. An erring teacher need not 
be looked upon as a criminal. Instead, it would be just the right opportunity 
for the Principal to reason, counsel and help the teacher understand the value 
of adhering to standards laid down by the group for effective functioning. The 
Principal as a mentor should be well-versed in pedagogical theories and practices 
and open to new ideas coming from younger teachers as well. Do you think this 
will work? 

VN; This academic session I would like to initiate teachers chairing the staff 
meeting on rotation. We are just about to start the new term. Probably after 
a few months, I can share the experience, and get the teachers to share their 
experiences, too. 

M: As you can see, in the compilation of stories, there are different types of 
Principals. We broadly have Principals at two ends of the spectrum; at one end 
are Shalini Gupta (‘Correction, Please!’) and Mr Ghorpade (‘The Stuff of Staff 
Meetings’); and at the other end is Mr Narasimhan (‘Teacher Chatter’). So I 
would like to pose one last set of questions, as follows: 

1. As Heads of Schools yourselves, where do you see yourself located on this 
spectrum? 

2. And if you can locate yourself on that spectrum, what do you think needs 
to be done for you to move towards the end that you prefer? 

3. How can you be supported to make this shift? 

In the teacher educators’ group, there is an interesting observation that has been 
made about the power of nudging people out of their comfort zones, as Shalini 
Gupta (‘Correction, Please!’) did to her teaching staff: ‘I wonder if and how we - 
as teachers, teacher educators. Principals - respond when we are confronted with 
an opportunity to step out of our comfort zones? (I am sure we often nudge our 
students out of theirs.)’ Also, is there a respectful way of doing this - or do we 
unwittingly get trapped in ways that cause the other to get upset? Does the latter 
then really serve to utilise the immense opportunity for growth that stepping out 
of one’s comfort zone holds? 
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VN; I have been using the ‘Teacher Chatter’ concept for a while now and have 
seen its effectiveness in terms of inspiring the teachers and using it as a platform 
to share resources. If I have to analyse my staff meeting, I think I have a lot to 
learn from the characters of Shalini Gupta and Mr Ghorpade. I would like to try 
and incorporate Shalini Gupta’s strategy of holding a staff meeting. I will try to 
involve teachers in the key decisions and discussions, so that they have a sense of 
ownership and responsibility for the implementation of various decisions taken 
during a staff meeting. 

Having a dynamic group of heterogeneous teachers is good for the school. 
The challenge would be to work with teachers with different personalities and 
make them align with the school vision and work culture. I agree that the teacher 
educators and those in leadership role, too, require a nudge here and there! 
Education system is changing all around us and we have a huge responsibility. I 
believe that we, as educators, need to constantly unlearn and relearn to be able to 
do better, or else we will become redundant. 

KS; Do I understand ‘comfort zone’ as one’s strong convictions about matters 
concerning student learning and the like? If so, I think I would not hold on to 
my comfort zone. I would like to be the dynamic educator who looks for out- 
of-the-box solutions. After all we live in such a dynamic world, and it is quite 
appropriate for us to look at our role as educators in terms of what students 
need in their future. I agree with Vidhya when she says that as educators we 
need to unlearn and relearn all the time. It is important to help the teachers 
see the changing scenario and roll up their sleeves for the tasks ahead. Staff 
meetings would be an excellent ground to initiate this change and work together 
as a team. 

About teachers running their school, I would like to record the following; 
During discussions on student non-performance, our teachers concluded that 
textbooks give too much information, and there isn’t enough time to transact 
the same. Do we need to teach it all? Today, students have got used to being 
spoon-fed and do not want to think and take charge of their learning. Gould we 
then focus on the core alone? Finland talks of‘less is more’, and has less teaching 
hours and more teacher preparation time. So teachers have started working on 
the rationale of each lesson, and, with suitable activities and worksheets, are 
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bringing about the desired change. This, we hope, will make learners more 
independent and ready to take charge of their own learning. We are exploring 
the possibility of reducing teaching hours and making more time available for 
teachers to update their knowledge and skills at school. I shall revert to this 
group sometime later this year. It’s a good idea to keep the group active and 
alive. That would be a great way to support each other in the larger interests of 
education. 

SR: Schools are, most of the time, busy teaching bookish content - syllabus - 
which leaves very little time for creativity. We, as leaders, are trying to make our 
teachers and students equipped with the skills required to adjust in today’s society. 
Teachers should interact more with their students, as the parents are these days 
very busy and hardly have any time for their kids. Hence the role of the school 
becomes all the more important. Teachers usually have a tendency to resist any 
change in their normal teaching pattern. It’s difficult to mould the senior staff 
Running a school has become a challenge in the recent past. Every issue has been 
taken up by the media against the schools, be it the safety of children or fee 
structure. 

M: Vidhya’s Teacher Chatter group sounds very lively and successful. That is so 
good to hear! Vidhya, you had written thus: ‘Today most teachers do not get time 
to sit down and read in the library or have the time to come with ideas. Most 
teachers have to go home and take up responsibilities at home and that leaves with 
very little time to read, research and spend time on expanding their learning or 
keeping themselves informed about the new developments.’ 

While I agree that this is the case, I wonder if a chat group can also egg 
them on to read and share their reflections on what they read. Doubtless this 
would need support from their Principals (in the form of reading time during 
the workday, for one) but the reason I suggest this is that I find it very disturbing 
if teachers - who encourage their own students to read and learn - stop reading 
and learning themselves. As you rightly point out, we cannot expect them to go 
home and read - given their numerous domestic responsibilities. So then, are we 
not obliged to create the time and space for teachers to do so regularly in school? 
I would love to hear your (and others’) take on this. 
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VN; I agree with you that, as schools, we must encourage teachers to read, and 
also create opportunities for that to happen. But ground realities are different - 
most often, teachers have 28-32 periods a week along with substitution work and 
other responsibilities, which gives them very little time. Let me admit that most 
often schools don’t have the luxury of having a high enough student-teacher ratio, 
which requires financial planning of a different kind. 

KS; Something else that struck me: Mrs Dave’s don’ts, as recorded by Mohit’s 
mother in ‘The Fire’, are very useful tips not only for mothers, but for teachers as 
well, and above all, for every human being! I loved the list, and shall put it up on 
the Principal and teachers’ common area. 

There’s a takeaway for us as educators from all the stories, depending on the 
situation we find ourselves in. I was touched by the mother’s anxiety and agony 
in ‘Out of the Box’. I have one suggestion to make it less painful and stressful 
for all concerned in such a situation; We have replaced the word ‘inclusive’ by 
‘programme of co-existence’ which, to me, gives the child his/her due right and 
place in society. It certainly sounds less condescending! 

M; What a lively discussion indeed! Thank you for engaging with such energy. 
I’ve summarised the key takeaways from our rich discussion here as follows: 

1. ‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’ gave new insights on how staff meetings can 
be held. Mrs Dave’s don’ts, as recorded by Mohit’s mother in ‘The Fire’, 
are very useful tips not only for mothers, but for teachers as well, and 
above all, for every human being! 

2. A need for the teachers to engage more deeply with their students on a 
daily basis is often felt by Fleads of Institutions. A nurturing environment 
for teachers can help teachers to create a similar nurturing environment 
for their students. 

3. The Flead of an institution can create a system where rules are not framed 
for orderliness, but for better and fearless communication. In that case, 
the Principal could invite teachers to draw up a ‘charter’ of dos and don’ts 
that would benefit both teachers and students, creating an atmosphere 
that would nurture the growth of all concerned. 
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4. In an over-informed and over-communicative society, the Principal’s 
role as a mentor comes into play. Just as we create space for children to 
develop in our schools, we need to make space and give time for teachers 
to find their feet in school. 

5. As things stand, the teacher-student ratio is such that teachers have very busy 
days in school, and no time at home to give towards their own development. 
It is to the benefit of the heads of institutions, the children and the process 
of teaching and learning if teachers are provided a specific time during the 
day for their own development. However, while one discussant is moving 
towards such a change, two of them - though dissatisfied with the current 
state - are not seeing a way out yet. Sadly, they acknowledge that we have 
to accept this state of affairs until a better financial model is evolved. 

6. In a non-threatening environment created by one of our discussants in 
her school, teachers found the space and courage to question the relevance 
of the vast syllabus. They are at present working on identifying the basic 
essential concepts that are needed to be taught, and designing worksheets 
for the same, while the management is exploring ways to reduce teaching 
hours and make more time available for teachers to update their 
knowledge and skills at school. We look forward to the progress update, 
which will be shared with our readers through our website. 

7. One of the discussants in this group has developed the practice of meeting 
with her teachers once a week to share concerns about under-performing 
students, and they have tried to find solutions as a team - which, she 
believes, has not merely been a mundane activity. 

8. Healthy debates and discussions can come out of staff meetings. It would 
be worthwhile to give teachers an opportunity to take turns to conduct 
these staff meetings - this way, the teachers will feel a sense of ownership 
about the issues and won’t feel that things are being imposed on them. A 
moderator can help direct the exchanges in a staff meeting to ensure that 
everyone stays focused. That’s what ‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’ is about, 
and this can be indeed a fruitful exercise. 

9. Involving teachers in key decisions and discussions will ensure that they 
take a sense of ownership and responsibility for the implementation of 
various decisions taken during a staff meeting. 
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10. Having a meditation session for teachers in school is very essential. 
Teachers need to be internally happy and satisfied in order to keep their 
students happy. 

11. Ensuring that all stakeholders, including the Principals, remain in 
the learning mode can help build an enabling school environment. 
The education system is changing all around us, and we have a huge 
responsibility. So we, as educators, need to constantly unlearn and relearn 
to be able to do better or else we will become redundant. 

12. Principals can benefit from finding a place for themselves in the staffroom, 
and not keeping themselves aloof, so that they mingle with the teachers 
during lunch, tea breaks and the like. This would help demystify their 
role as Principal and make them effective mentors, helping and guiding 
new teachers, as well as receiving inputs from more experienced teachers. 

13. Use of technology for teacher interactions can be very helpful in teacher 
development. One of the discussants in this group started a chat group 
for her teachers which they have been using for the last five years, 
creating enthusiasm and positive energy among teachers. Every teacher is 
a resource indeed who grows and develops with sharing! And technology 
makes this possible. This exercise could also prompt teachers to reflect 
on their own work as well as enrich their understanding of the teaching¬ 
learning process. 

14. Some of the challenges that Heads of Institutions face are the tendency of 
some teachers to resist any change in their normal teaching pattern and 
difficulty in moulding the senior staff However, about 80 per cent of the 
teachers are dedicated. 



Teacher Trainees’ Discussion 


I stand on this bridge and look back 
At my student days gone by 
And look towards teaching days to come 
Will I teach so as to inspire? 

Will I shed my ‘student’fears? 

I so long to change things... 

But how can I— will I — succeed? 

Teacher trainees are teachers in the making. Some are passionate about being an 
educator and have dreams to transform the teaching-learning process - perhaps, 
even inspire students to change the world. Many others who become educators 
have no such desire: their circumstances have propelled them in this direction. 
Given a chance, they may switch to a more lucrative career. In the face of the 
sad truth that not many opt to teach out of a love for the work, it is imperative 
that teacher education institutions first bring home to teacher trainees the 
immense power that a teacher holds to transform mindsets and herald change. 
Teacher education institutions have the power to inject life and hope in such 
teacher trainees. Further, these institutions should create platforms that listen to 
pre-service teachers, and equip them with skills that enable them to realise their 
dreams. When teacher trainees find that their voice is heard, they slowly begin to 
trust that voice as well as the system that supports their innovative ideas and is 
welcoming of the change that they trigger. This gives them courage to then enter 
the system with conviction, and encourages them to take ownership of their role 
in a profession that is largely responsible for moulding the next generation. 

Some teacher trainees volunteered to read our stories and engaged in an 
enriching discussion, showing the promise that they hold. We noted their initial 
reticence to put their voices out - a feature shared by the teachers’ group as well - 
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and reflected that this cannot be a coincidence. We read it as yet another sign of 
the support that they need to take ownership of their important roles as teachers 
in the making. Yet, when they speak, one can only see their dreams, enthusiasm 
and commitment. We invite you to engage with their dreams and find ways of 
supporting them to take on the challenging roles that they are now preparing for. 


Moderator (M); Vineeta Sood 


Discussants 


Shalini Das (SD) is from the Andaman Islands, and, at the time of writing this 
book, is in the second year of her Diploma in Elementary Education (D.El.Ed.) 
course at the Sacred Heart Teacher Training Institute, Bangalore. After completing 
this course, she intends to embark on her career as a teacher, while at the same 
time, continuing to take courses in the field of education. 


Guntass Dhanoa (GD) is a student of B.Ed. (in her fourth semester at the time of 
writing this book), at the University School of Education, Rayat-Bahra University, 
Mohali. She has worked with children as a social worker for seven years in the 
U.K. and then as a counsellor in India before enrolling for her B.Ed. course. 
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Figure 1: Trigger Questions for Teacher Trainees 
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M: Hello, everyone! I hope you are enjoying reading the stories. I invite you to 
post your comments and responses as soon as you are ready so that there is ample 
time to read each other’s comments and engage in an enriching discussion. I look 
forward to a happy and participatory discussion in the next few days. 

SD; Hello, friends! All the stories I have read thus far are really interesting and offer 
us something that we, as would-be teachers, could incorporate in our classrooms. 
I think everyone would agree with me. I found ‘Testing Times’, ‘Let Me Dance’ 
and ‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’ the most striking, and these are therefore my 
pick of the stories. 

My view on ‘Testing Times’: It truly reminded me of my school days — 
everything mentioned in it is so true. Every teacher was once a student, but I 
wonder why all teachers don’t take steps to make exams a joyful experience. Here, 
as we read, we find that only a few really gain insight into the students’ minds (to 
be precise only one, i.e. Amit Sir). And I really want to be a teacher who doesn’t 
have a narrow sense about the academic performance of students, not one who 
defines them through that. I would rather be the one who brings about a change 
in how they perceive themselves because of their marks. 

M: Hello, Shalini! I can see how you related to the story ‘Testing Times’ through 
your own experience. I can also hear your resolve that you are going to create a 
different experience for your students. 

While I wait for Guntass to post her initial response, I invite you to share how 
you relate to the other two stories you have mentioned here: ‘Let Me Dance’ and 
‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’. 

SD; Hello, all! The story ‘Let Me Dance’ has given me a multidimensional view 
by allowing me to put myself in the shoes of a student as well as a teacher. The 
key idea that I found here was the perceptive nature of a child, her parents and 
her teacher. The moments of truth are different for each person: the realisation 
of Kalpana’s dream, a father’s sense of understanding and awareness towards his 
daughter’s passion for dance and a teacher’s concern that her student does not 
commit the same mistake that she had made. 
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Our conventional perceptions need to be altered so that these differences in 
thought have a common ground and do not sow seeds of hatred, but take into 
consideration others’ views. For this, I feel the most powerful tool is constant 
interaction between a student and a teacher, as well as between the student’s 
family and the teacher concerned. And I, as a teacher, would incorporate more 
family visits into the school calendar so that the gap between a student and her 
teacher subsides eventually. 

M; Thank you, Shalini, for elaborating on how you experienced the story ‘Let 
Me Dance’. I can see the depth of your relationship with the story. You have been 
able to draw on the multidimensional views of a student, parents and a teacher; 
and have rightly pointed out the need to bring all these voices into a common 
discourse, which can be really enabling for everyone involved. 

As we wait to hear from Guntass, I would like to know your responses to the 
following questions: 

1. What kind of support do you think a teacher needs to carry out such 
a change? 

2. How can you be better equipped to carry out such changes, once you 
become a teacher? 

You’ve stated, ‘I, as a teacher, would incorporate more family visits into the school 
calendar so that the gap between a student and her teacher subsides eventually’ 
I see this statement as a powerful resolve of a teacher that has the potential of 
bridging the gap between students, parents and teachers. This can also enable a 
student to identify her passion. 

In our online discussion group for Principals, I see the possibility of such 
endeavours flourishing in ecosystems like the one Kausalya Srinivasan is 
talking about. 

Teachers give their best in a non-threatening atmosphere, and I believe 
it is the Principal who can, nay should, create such an environment. 

Let us create a system where rules are framed not for orderliness, but 
for better and fearless communication. In that case, the Principal could 
invite teachers, creating an atmosphere that would nurture growth of all 
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concerned. Since the goal of an educational institution is developing the 
child’s innate potential - and if the same is a shared goal -1 am sure it will 
create the trust which forms the bedrock of any relationship. 

On the other hand, we also have observations made by another Principal, Subha 
Rathore, who opines: 

Schools are, most of the time, busy teaching bookish content - syllabus - 
which leaves very little time for creativity. We, as leaders, are trying to make 
our teachers and students equipped with the skills required to adjust in 
today’s society. Teachers should interact more with their students as parents 
these days are very busy and hardly have any time for their kids. Hence, the 
role of the school becomes all the more important. Teachers usually have a 
tendency to resist any change in their normal teaching pattern. 

If we look at the situation objectively, there are two possibilities. So, my questions 
to you are: 

1. If you were to find yourself in the scenario that Kausalya is presenting, 
how would you take best advantage of the situation so as to benefit the 
students? 

2. If you were to find yourself in the scenario presented by Subha, what 
would be your strategy? What efforts can you think of that would help 
you achieve your goals? 

3. What kind of skills would you like your teacher training course to equip 
you with? What kind of support will you need as an educator from the 
school system, parents and society? 

GD: I haven’t been able to start discussing the stories yet, but I wanted to respond 
to the above questions asked by Vineeta. 

1. Isn’t this what we are taught? We, as teacher trainees, are taught to provide 
or create a trusting and nurturing environment for our students. So, if the 
same is provided to teachers as well, won’t we perform much better and 
reach our fullest potential? I’m sure we would be able to adopt new ways 
and means of engaging students and ensuring that they acquire knowledge 
and skills required for their future. I, for one, would like to be able to freely 
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discuss new methods with heads of departments (HODs), coordinators 
and Vice Principals. However, time is always a constraint for all in the 
education system. There is so much to do and so little time. 

2. Subha Rathore’s observations are spot on, but I think she has forgotten 
that the issue that she has raised regarding the extensive syllabus leaves 
teachers with very little time to interact more with students or parents 
on a one-to-one level. I agree that the school’s role in a child’s life is 
extremely important, but I would like to try and highlight to parents 
their role and responsibility towards their child, too. We teachers cannot 
take on a parenting role. This is not about not wanting to take on new 
responsibilities or roles! I would definitely identify needy students and 
support them emotionally; however, the system itself burdens teachers 
with so much paperwork and other administrative work that it leaves 
little or no time to implement new techniques or strategies. 

3. I feel the B.Ed. course that I was enrolled in was very thorough and equipped 
me well in terms of meeting the varied needs of students, understanding and 
completing various teaching and non-teaching tasks. I do feel that schools 
should be open to interns and provide them with teaching opportunities. 
Most schools believe that interns or teacher trainees should be used to 
substitute for absent teachers. This is not at all helpful. Real-life experience 
is needed to understand and grow. Schools are a good learning ground for 
teacher trainees to get real-life experience. My own internship experience 
at a very reputed school taught me a lot. I believe that as an educator, I 
would benefit from dynamic leadership. If the management. Principal and 
coordinators are not open to new strategies and methods such as field trips 
and external resource persons, we cannot make much progress with today’s 
generation. They are bright and enthusiastic but easily bored, too. I feel that 
they need to be engaged better and in creative ways. As far as the parents 
are concerned, my little experience of interacting with them as an intern 
was not too positive. A vast majority of parents don’t pay attention to their 
children’s needs - emotional, social, academic or even physical. I was very 
disheartened to see so many children struggling with emotional issues and 
parental neglect. I believe this issue needs to be addressed by the system, I 
don’t know how! Maybe we should (like some foreign countries) have better 
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laws to protect children from neglect and abuse. Low attendance needs to 
be checked. I guess parents need to be educated about their children’s needs. 
I don’t know whether I’m making much sense! 

SD; My response to Vineeta’s questions: 

1. Well, from time immemorial, teachers have been expected to play a role 
which is subject to the wishes and desires of both the management and 
parents. It often happens that teachers keep their best ideas to themselves 
because of their fear of being criticised by the Principal or colleagues. But 
a trust-driven environment would help them communicate their views 
and opinions without any fear of being judged, so that the best of ideas 
don’t go unnoticed. 

Let me explain with an example. The definition of a machine states, ‘An 
equipment that does work and produces an efficient output when given 
sufficient input in the form of power, electricity, gasoline under favourable 
conditions.’ Well, I am not comparing teachers to machines, but my point 
is that any being or machine would work ideally when proper ‘input’ is 
provided and when the working environment is ‘favourable’. Just think 
for a moment: if a machine can produce an efficient output under those 
conditions, then how productive will a human be (the mastermind 
behind the machine) when provided with ideal conditions? And, if such 
an environment is provided to me, where I would be free to exercise my 
power and put it into action, then I would strive to make the best use of 
it by sharing with higher authorities my views on new interventions, my 
setbacks and my failures. 

2. Certainly, the current syllabus in schools is so heavy that it leaves very 
little space for creativity in students and teachers. I agree, in today’s 
world, parents are busy, but it doesn’t mean that they should be blind 
to the needs of their children. Of course, parents want the best for their 
children; but many a time, they are unable to understand the gravity of 
the situation that the teacher is facing to mould their child. 

If I were given the freedom to address this issue, I would love to have 
a collective session with all the parents of my students, so as to make 
them aware of my approach to teaching, their children’s response, the 
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interventions which I want to incorporate and the roadblocks that I 
have to face. I am not presuming that there would be a 100 per cent 
understanding on the part of all parents. But a significant comprehension 
on the part of parents (at least a few of them) would lessen my burden. 
And parents who really want the best for their child would certainly 
be a help to the teacher, because helping a teacher - in a way - would 
eventually help their child. 

3. I can firmly say that during the course of two years, my institute has 
looked upon the holistic development of all trainees by all means possible. 
Every skill which is required for being a teacher has been nurtured. Right 
from academics to basic life skills, everything has been given prime 
importance. I am in no way falsely boasting about my institute but the 
truth is that it has provided me an insight on life, an outlook to relate to 
every concept in a concrete manner. And this is what I dream of: a day 
when all teacher training institutes will provide skills that help a teacher 
to be holistic. I wonder how efficient our educational system would be 
if all teacher training institutes were to impart such life skills and offer 
exposure to varied workshops and internship programmes where one 
would gain real-life experience, which wouldn’t alienate them when they 
eventually step into regular schools. 

Also, constant support is required from the school system, parents and 
society. I would need a system that allows me the freedom to voice my 
opinions and is optimistic towards my views. I would need the parents to 
walk hand in hand with the teachers to give the best to their children; and 
we need a society that fully cooperates with the school system whenever 
required. 

M; You are raising some very valid points, Guntass, like: 

> The need for an empathetic, trusting and nurturing learning environment 
for the teachers; 

> More involvement from parents; 

> Support from parents; 

> Understanding from school heads; 

> Free communication; etc. 
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Shalini has shared that that she would like to create a bridge between parents, 
teachers and students by incorporating family visits. You raise the point of lack 
of time, given the heavy curricula and other responsibilities that a teacher needs 
to fulfil. 

My question to both of you is: how can we meet these challenges and see that 
students are not short-changed, despite this whole set of limitations that bind 
schools, teachers, school administrators and parents? 

Guntass, I also look forward to hearing from you about at least three stories 
that stood out for you: your takeaways from those stories and the skills and 
support that will help you implement what you think is right by the child and, at 
the same time, supportive for the teacher. 

SD; This question brings back memories of my internship in my first year. It so 
happened that while I was delivering a lesson in mathematics, I had to make use 
of certain resources. Since the class strength was big, the resources fell short; and 
thus, I had to convert this individual activity into pair work. Though I completed 
the task for the day, I knew it wasn’t 100 per cent productive because I had shifted 
the plan as per my convenience, and not based on the needs of the students. Later, 
I realised that I could have made use of some other material, maybe a simple 
newspaper for the very same activity, rather than yielding to low productivity. 

I guess, if a teacher wants to correctly judge the situation, and doesn’t want 
to settle for anything less for her students, then it would probably demand good 
decision-making and problem-solving skills. Maybe one way to acquire such 
ability is through experience; at times, presence of mind also counts, and mostly, 
shared discussions between teachers often rescue the teacher. 

And yes, a teacher’s mediation in the life of students is necessary; and constant 
updates about their progress or weaknesses may yield better results. This gap 
can be bridged further by being in touch with parents through parent-teacher 
meetings (PTMs), messages, collective discussions between parents and teachers 
at least once in a couple of months and by home visits (as stated earlier), so that a 
student’s strengths can be effectively utilised by the teacher in classroom settings. 
And their weaknesses can be dealt with mutually, at both ends. But the concern is 
time. If this loophole is fdled, I believe all things will fall into place. 
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GD: Hello, all! The first story I wish to discuss is ‘Teacher Chatter’. I can relate 
really well to this story. There is a character mentioned in the story, Kamini 
Goel, who happens to hold a master’s in social work (MSW) and later becomes 
a teacher as she marries someone from the army. My story is the same: I worked 
as a children’s social worker for seven years in the UK, moved back and started 
working as a counsellor in a school, which invariably asked me to teach a few 
classes too. I felt that the roles of various professionals are not clearly defined, 
especially that of a counsellor. I finally enrolled in the B.Ed. programme when I 
was taking a career break, because my children were very young. I always wanted 
to work with children to help them become mature, humane and caring adults; 
that’s the reason I chose my first profession, and now, my second one. And, 
like Praveen, I, too, am very idealistic, and suffered an emotional breakdown 
while working with severely abused children in the UK. During my internship, 
I noted that a majority of teachers feel stuck in their jobs, and that parents don’t 
seem to understand how to support their children, or simply just don’t have 
time for them or, in some cases, even feel their children should just fend for 
themselves. 

The main themes that I’ve come across are: the need for support and interaction 
between teachers, open-minded attitude of a Principal and a need for change in 
the Indian curriculum so that it is not so rigid and caters to all types of students 
(varied abilities, personalities, interests, etc.). Some ways in which these changes 
can be brought about are as follows: 

1. I believe that in the first year of teaching, it should be mandatory for 
schools to provide support to new teachers in the form of a mentor 
teacher. This would help a new teacher settle in and learn the ropes from 
experienced teachers. 

2. Maybe some meaningful workshops for Principals and management 
could be organised from time to time. They could also be given feedback 
from staff, parents and students so that they understand their needs 
better and are open to new methods or programmes. 

3. Counselling should be provided not only to students and parents but also 
to teachers. Counsellors need to be proactive and can really help bridge 
the gap between students, teachers and parents. 
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4. I really like the idea of online discussions between teachers or creation 
of similar forums to discuss their issues - worries, concerns or simply to 
brainstorm and come up with ideas. 

5. As mentioned in the story, our curriculum needs to be revamped 
extensively, as at the moment, it is lengthy and rigid. This is something 
that the government is already considering and seems to be rectifying. 

I hope to share my ideas on other stories soon. 

In response to Vineetas question, I feel that there are numerous ways to engage 
parents. We can organise workshops for them, be better prepared during PTMs and 
have comprehensive discussions regarding children, even share some reports with 
parents so that they are better able to understand their child’s needs. Unless, we 
analyse each child’s strengths and weaknesses or issues, we cannot convey the 
same to the parents. PTMs are usually restrictive in terms of time, so if need be, 
appointments for parent-teacher interactions may be set. Another important tool 
to use is an individualised education plan (lEP); this does not just have to be 
related to academic issues, but also for emotional and behavioural issues. 

M: We have come to the last leg of our discussion. You have given some very 
powerful suggestions which, if implemented, can really bridge many a gap we 
experience in the system. Before I summarise your inputs so far, here are the two 
last questions: 

1. If you were the head of an organisation, what changes would you 
bring in, at various levels, to ensure that these valuable suggestions are 
implemented? 

2. Would you like to share your insights and takeaways from any other 
stories you have been able to read so far? 

GD; Here’s my response to your first question; If I were to ever head an 
organisation, first and foremost, I would ensure that I am able to create a 
conducive, happy, comfortable, democratic and nurturing environment for all - 
students and staff members. Unless everyone feels happy and safe in the school 
environment, no one will flourish — neither students nor teachers. 
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In terms of changes that I would make at various levels, well, that would really 
depend on the organisation and how it is already functioning. One of the things 
that I would like to ensure would be rotation of duties of HODs, persons in charge 
of examinations or timetables and substitutions, housemasters/housemistresses, 
etc. I would introduce this as I believe all members of the staff body must gain 
more skills and be given the opportunity to do so. Also, rotation allows fresh ideas 
to come to the forefront; else, people tend to become complacent. Staff would be 
provided the opportunity to attend various in-service trainings and workshops 
inside and outside school. I would like to set up a feedback mechanism for staff, 
students and parents - which could be anonymous, if needed. I would also like 
to encourage new and innovative teaching and learning through activities, field 
trips, external resource persons, etc. One major change that I would like to bring 
about is a dedicated team of special educators and counsellors to work with 
children across the school. I feel that schools don’t always understand the need 
for counsellors and special educators; however, as I am a firm believer in inclusive 
education, I would like to ensure that the needs of special children are met at my 
school/institution. 

I know that getting resources from the management is always an issue; however, 
I would like to ensure that the staff is well paid and appreciated on occasions. This 
would boost their morale and self-esteem. I would also like the school to invest in 
good teaching aids and equipment: here, I do not mean fancy desks and chairs or 
air-conditioning, but good laboratory equipment, art and craft materials, toys for 
young children, sports facilities, etc. Extracurricular activities would be promoted. 
I would like students to volunteer with local organisations of their choice during 
vacations, encourage National Cadet Corps (NCC) and National Service Scheme 
(NSS) activities at school and promote students who wish to take part in inter¬ 
school competitions. Students would also be encouraged to read various genres of 
books, keeping in mind their interests; and for this purpose, I would ensure that 
a well-equipped library (digital library, too) is maintained at school. 

There is so much to share that I can probably go on and on! 

M; These are brilliant suggestions, Guntass - and they can do wonders if 
implemented. However, the well-known hurdle is ‘time crunch’, which you and 
Shalini (as well as Subha from the Principals’ group and some of the parents) have 
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also mentioned. Do you both have any suggestions on how you will take care of 
the ‘time crunch’ factor? 

You have talked about a happy and inclusive environment for the staff, 
rotation of leadership, etc. which can be a good motivator for the teachers. I am 
asking both of you for any more thoughts on motivation of teachers and parents. 

GD; I am sharing my inputs and experiences about a story from the collection 
here that stood out for me, ‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’. This story highlighted 
the need for a democratic and firm yet compassionate leader in an educational 
institution. Mr Ghorpade was someone who made an excellent head of a school. 
The need for boundaries to be maintained between a teacher and a student was 
highlighted. This particular issue is of great relevance for me as I have seen a few 
immature teachers crossing the line, as they wish to be popular with students. 
I personally believe that young children need to be dealt with in a loving yet 
firm manner. 

Another issue which was highlighted was about empathy, understanding our 
students and their backgrounds and being non-judgemental. Aren’t all these 
basic qualities that a teacher must possess? How can we possibly teach if we don’t 
know our students, their abilities and their backgrounds? I struggled through 
high school in India, as I had lived abroad and therefore had not studied the 
same level of mathematics and no Hindi at all. I had always loved going to 
school but when we got back and I started my high school here in India, I 
hated going to school. I was constantly humiliated by my physics, chemistry 
and maths teachers, punished to the extent that it affected my self-esteem and 
confidence. I thankfully scraped through my Grade X; and if you ask me today 
what I learnt in school, I will probably say ‘nothing much’! What has stuck with 
me, however, is the experience and how I felt - not what I learnt! Isn’t it really 
sad? I would never want a child to go through what I went through during my 
schooling. 

Lastly, the issue of a dress code to be followed by teachers is so relevant. To 
some (or even, many) teachers this may seem like a very trivial issue. However, for 
me, it is extremely important. Our turnout says a lot about our personality and 
self-esteem. The issue of being a positive role model for students is also related to 
how we dress, how neat and tidy we are, etc. 
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It is our responsibility, as teachers, to be positive role models for our students. 
I would endeavour to be a teacher whom students wish to learn from, are fond 
of and can approach at any time; but most importantly, I would like to set an 
example to my students. I would like them to learn good human values and be 
responsible future citizens. Thus, we need to be ethical, morally upright and 
democratic in our approach so as to set an example to our students. 

SD; Well, I feel that there is plenty of room for improvisation at various levels. 
And if I am bestowed with this power, a few areas of my interest are: 

First and foremost, I would strive to lessen the burden of syllabus by not 
making the students focus only on the theoretical aspects. I would see that 
they are imparted more practical exposure to concepts, thereby enhancing their 
creativity. I will also make sure that curricular and co-curricular activities are 
given equal importance (nowadays, schools are just making empty promises 
about it). There is a stereotypical way of thinking prevalent in our society that 
courses which lead to high-paying jobs are the best, and students are forced to 
choose courses in which they are least interested. This mentality is increasing 
day by day, and consequently, there is a large division in our country between 
students from science, commerce and arts backgrounds. I feel there is a need to 
remove this stigma, and there couldn’t be a better place than school itself where 
young minds should be taught to focus on their field of interest, rather than 
following the crowd. Also, for the professional development of the teachers, a 
trust-driven environment for all needs to be established, regular workshops and 
regular meetings with parents and community members need to be set up and 
interventions to make students focus more on upgrading their skills, rather than 
textbook learning, need to be put in place. And I, as the head, would make sure 
that these changes are instituted. 

While reading the story titled ‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’, my mind started 
running a marathon. Though I haven’t yet attended any staff meetings, yet 
from whatever I have heard about these meetings, I gather that they can be very 
influential in bringing about a transformation in the lives of both teachers and 
students. Teachers are the guides and mentors for students, and there is a need to 
scaffold them periodically, not only during training period but outside that too. I 
feel there is a lot to learn from one another’s experiences, and staff meetings serve 
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the purpose very well. The zeal of the central character Chikkamma towards staff 
meetings influenced me greatly, and I feel every teacher should consider them as 
a learning opportunity rather than a hindrance. 

M: Thank you very much for taking the time to read the stories and for 
participating with enthusiasm in the discussion. Your views and suggestions are 
thought-provoking and valuable. I’ve summarised the key takeaways from our 
discussion here as follows: 

1. All the stories offer would-be teachers something that they could 
incorporate in their classrooms. While a story can offer a multidimensional 
view by allowing the reader to put herself in the shoes of a student as well 
as a teacher, it also makes the reader feel the need to bring all these voices 
into a common discourse, which can be really enabling for everyone 
involved. 

2. As would-be educators, this group feels that connecting to (and accepting) 
students is very important. 

3. It is important for teachers and parents to work closely, so that they 
understand each other and the child well, and work collectively towards 
the well-being of the child. 

4. A supportive and trusting environment for teachers, where they can 
express their ideas and doubts freely and seek support from their seniors 
and colleagues, is very important. 

5. There is a need to create a conducive, happy, comfortable, democratic 
and nurturing environment for all - students and staff members. Unless 
everyone feels happy and safe in the school environment, no one will 
flourish. 

6. Communication amongst teachers and between teachers and 
the management is an important factor in building a robust 
education system. 

7. Continued programmes in the form of workshops, trainings and 
mentorship for teacher development and for supporting parents are 
important for building an understanding and supportive environment 
for the child. 
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8. There is a need to cut short the existing curriculum and to find ways to 
impart experiential learning to students. 

9. There is a need for teacher education programmes that help teachers 
develop into holistic individuals with good understanding of students 
and their subject. 



Teacher Educators’ Discussion 


If travellers need to rest under the tree’s shade 
Don’t the trees need to grow and spread their branches wide? 

How can withered and dead branches 
Give shade and support to travellers? 

As a teacher educator, I see my work as critical 
But who is to agree with me? 

Oh, on paper, all do ... but few take the trouble 
To nurture the tree that lends its shade... 

Teacher educators are underutilised in India: as hardly any Heads of Schools 
persistently allot time for teacher development, perceiving it as a sustained need. 
Typically, schools hold annual workshops before the academic year starts, and 
hope that the inputs during these sporadic programmes serve to inject that life and 
new energy that is so important for any teacher. That these programmes seldom 
take into account the specific needs of individual teachers is neither noticed nor 
regarded as important by most School Heads: harried as they are by the more 
pressing day-to-day needs of running a school. Yet when a teacher finds a holding 
hand, an empathetic ear, a supportive mind, it can work magic on all who are 
involved in the teaching-learning process. This also creates an opportunity for 
teachers to benefit from the experience of teacher educators, who most often have 
themselves been teachers and learned the ropes on the job, while engaging with 
many crucial questions around teaching-learning. 

As several teacher educators read through our stories, and discussed their 
takeaways in their online group, we were heartened by their responses, as we hope 
you will be too. 
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Moderator (M); Neeraja Raghavan 

Discussants 

Chandar N (CN) is a teacher, mentor at RISE Matriculation School, 
Thimmanguthu; and a former teacher, administrator at Rajghat Besant School 
(Krishnamurti Foundation India, KFI), Varanasi. Fie is a learner-educator, as he 
is teaching to learn, and still learning to teach. 

S N Gananath (SNG) is the Director of Suvidya Resource Centre, an educational 
enterprise. He has 30 years of teaching experience that includes training in-service 
teachers in the teaching of mathematics. 

Nisha Butoliya (NB) works as an education consultant. She is a guest faculty 
at Azim Premji University, Bengaluru. She has been a teacher for over 14 years, 
during which time she has worked with children, teachers, teacher educators and 
block- and district-level education administrators. 

Indira Vijaysimha (IV) is presently on the teaching faculty at Azim Premji 
University, Bengaluru, and is also the Founder of an alternative school in 
Bangalore, Poorna Fearning Centre. She has worked both as a teacher and teacher 
educator. 

Larissa (F) is Academic Faculty at the State Council of Educational Research and 
Training (SCERT), Sikkim. 
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Pick Any Three Stories 


'niuifaop Teacher 


With whom can 
you share these 
stories? 


Can you help 
others generate 
such stories? 


What sort of discussion can you 
generate? (Discussion points) 
How do you think such a 
discussion would help the 
discussants? 



How would you go about doing 
this? (Strategies) 

What could be the likely benefits 
of such an exercise? 



Figure 1: Trigger Questions for Teacher Educators 


CN; I enjoyed reading all the stories as they have all been written so beautifully! 
Great stuff. I guess the first step would be to identify the three that we want to 
discuss. So, here is my shortlist of three, not in any particular order: ‘Who am 
I?’, ‘Testing Times’ and ‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’. I would love to know the 
choices of other participants. 

SNG: I have selected ‘Correction, Please!’, ‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’, ‘Testing 
Times’ and ‘Who Am I?’ Surprising coincidence! 

M: While we wait for others to respond, I am curious to know what made you 
select these three. Anything special? 

CN; I saw the themes and any common strands running across the stories, and 
chose these three because they represented different aspects of a teacher’s role. (We 
could also include ‘Correction, Please!’) 

SNG; ‘Correction, Please!’ - Correction is something most (perhaps, all) teachers 
are stressed about. Therefore, reading about it is bound to be interesting, inspiring 
and educative for a typical teacher. 
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‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’ - I am personally convinced of the significance 
of staff meetings, but have had difficulty in convincing others regarding their 
usefulness. 

‘Testing Times’ — The topic is interesting. 

‘Who Am I?’ — I know from my personal experience that self-reflection can be 
very useful. Teachers need this kind of self-reflection, but it is mostly non-existent 
in our system. 

CN:I can see the stories being useful for parents, teachers, school administrators 
and students, though the modes of discussion may vary. I have set down some 
discussion points for consideration: 

1. ‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’ appealed to me as it highlighted the 
importance of leadership, effective communication and the need for 
introspection and self-regulation. The anecdotes in the story also raised 
important concerns, such as: 

> Corrections and our tendency as teachers to focus on deficiencies. 

> Ability to separate teaching methods from the teacher (individual) 
as we teachers are often notoriously resistant to having our faults 
pointed out! 

> The line between empathy and firmness, the teacher and the taught 
- how this can be a drawback when teachers get carried away by 
‘popularity’ and start identifying with a student to the extent that 
their roles get confused. 

2. ‘Testing Times’ explored the serious business of examinations from the 
perspective of students, though there is also a narrator. It raises several 
important questions: 

> What do examinations test, really? How fair are they? And what about 
the other aspects and abilities of a child that escape this assessment? 
Do they make children weaker or stronger? 

> What kind of burden of expectations do children carry, other than 
the obvious one of books? 

> How do teachers distinguish and inculcate in children the difference 
between punishments and consequences? 
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3. ‘Who Am I?’ appealed to me because the narrative was fluid and something 
I could relate to easily. To me, it dealt with the important aspect of self¬ 
esteem in the education process. And how even innocent comments or 
unintended slights from adults can damage a child’s sense of self-esteem. 
We are constantly communicating our own preferences and prejudices 
and rarely stop to think how this could be impacting a child’s mind. 

IV; I was very taken up by the story ‘Teacher Chatter’, where two teachers - 
one retired and one new - found themselves as kindred spirits. (Why did both 
have to be men?) It’s been a long-term concern of mine that experienced teachers 
rarely get to interact positively with novices over mutual concerns and interests. 
Somehow, the hurly-burly of school life with endless deadlines and accountability 
seems to retard this vital professional interaction. As the first story, this one really 
drew me into the collection. It has many angles - why people choose to teach, the 
kind of demands placed on teachers versus the kind of support they receive and 
the use of technology in learning, among others. 

CN; Continuing with my ramblings of yesterday, I wonder what methods various 
schools follow in providing space for teachers to introspect: 

1. Is space/time consciously provided for? 

2. Isn’t introspection/reflection essential for any kind of learning? 

3. Must it always be initiated by the person chairing a meeting - e.g. the 
Principal? 

I remember that the KFI schools had at least one period set aside every day (usually 
the first, for teachers who don’t have a class then) for small groups of teachers to 
discuss, reflect on issues central to education. This used to be triggered off by a 
point raised by a teacher, or usually, by reading a passage from J. Krishnamurti’s 
talks. However, when set in a timetable, this could also degenerate into a mundane 
ritual. A teacher once suggested that there should be a secluded room, like a 
meditation room, where teachers could sit in silence and contemplate. I thought 
it was a very good idea. (For an over-informed and over-communicative society, it 
is amazing how little of substance actually emanates from all the chatter!) 

What do other schools do? 
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M; What vital questions you have raised, Chandar! Yes, we would love to know 
how other schools address this critical need for quiet reflection by teachers. 
Interestingly, a related point has been raised in our discussion group for 
Principals by Kausalya Srinivasan: 

I liked the idea of a chatter group where the teachers started using a 
messaging app in a more fruitful way. So much learning can happen if 
the teachers share their classroom experiences with one another within the 
school. Every teacher is a resource indeed who grows and develops with 
sharing! And technology makes this possible. This exercise would prompt 
teachers to reflect on their own work as well as enrich their understanding 
of the teaching-learning process. 

I have taken the liberty of posting your latest response in the Principals group. 
While we await Principals’ as well as teacher educators’ responses to your thought- 
provoking questions, would you like to respond to the related issues raised by 
Kausalya, above? 

CN; I agree with Kausalya Srinivasan, though I personally don’t use any messaging 
app. (I always dread being flooded with forwards and other well-intentioned 
attachments to ‘improve oneself’!) Somehow these technology solutions never 
seem to have the warmth or richness of an old-fashioned chat on a park bench. 
Sounds antiquated, huh? When I look back, I seem to remember more insightful, 
revelatory exchanges with my peers in actual interactions than in all their emails 
and forwards. Is it only my experience, or do others share this, I wonder? 

SNG; Staff meetings are considered to be a routine affair and an occasion for reporting 
administrative matters, and generally boring! However, they can be really useful if 
you change the mindset; not easy, but possible. We teachers are also learners, and 
staff meetings are a great way to share, interact and enhance our personal learning 
and to grow. ‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’ also opens up such a possibility (but 
meanders slightly), as was the case with the Hindi teacher Ms Parvathy. 

At Rishi Valley, we had started a series of talks where all the teachers spoke 
briefly on some topic of their choice and a discussion followed. Many felt the 
experience was personally enriching and very helpful. It is a different matter that 
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we could not sustain it for long, as priorities keep changing in schools - especially 
residential ones. If teachers see themselves as learners, the experience of staff 
meetings can be positively leveraged. Sadly, the idea of teacher talks’ did not work 
as well in my next school. 

Staff meetings are unexciting for other reasons, too. Teachers usually complain 
about them being poorly organised and repetitive, and often lacking focus - 
meandering and drifting endlessly. This has also been my experience. So how 
about keeping staff meetings brief and crisp, say, about 20 minutes long? Or even 
planning separate meetings for administrative and academic matters? 

CN; Two reasons that staff meetings tend to be ‘predictable or boring’ are: 

> First, lack of preparation for the meeting, because of numerous other 
‘urgent’ things that have to be accomplished. 

> Second, typecasting of teachers and their opinions, because the older 
teachers know everyone’s predispositions or pet peeves! 

Is it possible that new or younger teachers can be the initiators of staff meeting 
discussions - of what ‘could’ be, instead of what ‘should’ be (experienced teachers 
usually have rather fixed ideas of norms and that often drives the discussions)? 
This may serve three purposes: drawing in new/younger teachers and giving 
them a voice early on; encouraging a more accommodative culture by welcoming 
disruptive or radical ideas (these may in fact be closer to what students feel); and 
finally, doing away with the practice of being led by an authority figure. The 
question is: can/will the senior teachers be supportive? 

I like the idea of getting teachers to introduce a topic. Seeing that teachers 
are usually good at ‘prescriptive’ exercises, can each teacher present the discussion 
topic as a ‘problem’ - it could be a discipline issue, an ethical issue or a learning 
issue? Real-life issues may also be presented as hypothetical situations, with actual 
names concealed. Much in the way that these stories have absorbed us, the case 
discussion method may see greater participation. Of course, sometimes, teachers 
are exhausted and just want to be left alone as passive audience! So the frequency 
of these discussions may need to be regulated. 

M: Thank you for raising some very important concerns. Your exchanges have 
brought to the surface some ‘doable’ strategies for making staff meetings richer. 
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The following is Kausalya’s response to Chandar’s questions: 

Responding to the question whether introspection should be initiated 
by the Principal alone, I would like to dwell a little bit on the role of 
the Principal. He/she is primus inter pares in the organisation, and as 
such should be regarded so by others. What we see is the exclusive 
position Principals put themselves in, e.g. by keeping themselves aloof 
The bickering in the staff room arises out of this distance. In my view. 
Principals should find a place for themselves in the staff room, so that 
they mingle with the teachers during lunch, tea breaks and the like. This 
would help demystify their role as Principal and make them effective 
mentors, helping and guiding new teachers as well as receiving inputs 
from more experienced teachers. I have often wondered why Principals 
go on “rounds”. Do they not trust their teachers? The school is not a 
production unit, where so many working hours would give a definite 
and expected output. I, for one, trust my teachers and believe they can 
give their best only in a non-threatening atmosphere. 

Our school is situated in the rural outskirts of Madurai. We believe 
in helping children learn with understanding. This, I understand is 
a distant cry, but a desirable and achievable goal, and surely not an 
impossible one. Our teachers have had their schooling in government 
schools where they were taught all the subjects in Tamil. They later 
took their graduate degrees in the English medium. The school is 26 
years old today, and as I look back, I feel satisfied with the teachers’ 
performance. Undaunted, they’ve worked and step by step, improved. 
I attribute their progress to the caring, trusting and non-threatening 
atmosphere that we have maintained. We meet once a week to share 
concerns about under-performing students and try to find solutions 
as a team. It has not been a mundane ritual in our school. I can say 
this with confidence from the excited way teachers read aloud what 
they have noted during the week, related to classroom situations. 

I agree that we live in an over-informed and over-communicative 
society. But I believe that’s where the Principal’s role as a mentor 
comes into play. A moderator helps direct the exchanges in a staff 
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meeting to ensure that everyone stays focused! That’s what the story 
‘The Stuff of Staff Meetings’ is about; and it can indeed be a fruitful 
exercise. Just the way we create space for children to develop in our 
schools, we need to make space and give time for teachers to find 
their feet in school. I am confident that it is a rewarding experience! 

As you mull over her response above, I wonder if we can also begin to move to the 
other trigger questions, viz. 

1. What sort of discussion can you generate around these stories? 

2. (How) Can you help others generate such stories? 

3. What could be the likely benefits of such an exercise? 

CN; I feel that this kind of a book, with a bunch of well-edited stories to draw 
readers into the educators’ space, could have a set of discussion points after each 
story. The stories could also be used as case studies for different sets of audiences 
like new teacher recruits, teacher training sessions, administrators, parents and 
even students. Role-play exercises focusing on some of the scenarios could also be 
used to experience ‘the dilemma’ in all its depth. 

My previous school introduced a modified format for parent-teacher association 
(PTA) meetings. Besides the usual performance discussion meetings, there were 
other meetings called to increase parent-teacher dialogue. The participating parents 
were divided into breakaway groups, where each group had some teachers, parents 
and senior students. (People from the same family were not included in the same 
group - even spouses were sometimes sent into different groups. This ensured that 
people could speak freely.) Topics spanned boy-girl relationships, a parent’s role in 
child’s choice of subjects or careers and several difficult themes that need empathy 
to understand and cannot be tackled merely with logic or rational arguments. 
It was amazing how almost everybody spouted politically correct platitudes at 
the start, but by the end of the discussions so many veered into how marks were 
important, how science was necessary until Grade XII and how arts had no future! 
They also admitted to following one rule in general and a different one for their 
own child, to the embarrassment of realising their own double standards. 

To generate more stories like these, parents and teachers could contribute 
on an online forum (to start with, one could enlist the support of schools that 
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have a culture of such discussions and exchanges). The format could be specified 
as a brief story with all the essential details, but left open-ended as a dilemma, a 
story that could have several endings. The contributor could also set down a few 
questions that come up in her/his mind. I am sure there are many stories related 
to educational practices that have no clear answers, but we can learn from one 
another’s experiences. This collection of selected stories could be published online 
or printed as An Educator’s Toolkit. 

M: This is so rich, Chandar! I am particularly struck by your idea of parent- 
teacher-student creation of stories with your added suggestion; ‘The format could 
be specified as a brief story with all the essential details, but left open-ended as a 
dilemma, a story that could have several endings. The contributor could also set 
down a few questions that come up in her/his mind.’ I would love to hear others’ 
views on this idea, and if and where it has been tried at all. 

NB; Agreeing completely with the previous discussion on the value of such stories 
in helping people reflect. As a teacher myself, I have experienced that days after 
hectic days pass on in an academic year and the same chain continues - year after 
year. In the process, do we become better at what we do in schools? I am not sure. 
But do we become more confident as employees in a particular school? I guess the 
response is, ‘Yes, surely’ This may be because we know the ‘norms’ and ‘the lifer’ 
of the school. 

As this was happening with me, when I was a teacher, an educational 
consultant was invited as a regular consultant to our school. He started asking 
‘tough questions’: Why should children tie their hands behind their backs, while 
walking in the corridor? Why should they go in a line to the assembly? Why should they 
sit on benches, one after the other? Why should we use only this publisher for textbooks? 
And so on. What happened was: all the teachers (including the Principal) found 
it difficult to argue for the ‘norms’; the very norms which governed our day-to- 
day life at school, the norms that gave legitimacy to our actions in school. It was 
difficult to take this truth; some people kept resisting the visits of the consultant, 
while others easily accepted his presence. 

This experience came alive now, as I read the story ‘Correction, Please!’ where 
the Principal is helping the teachers to reflect on their correction work. Correction 
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work is a medium through which the story has tried to emphasise the need to 
‘stop and think’ and in terms of Vygotsky, the need for a knowledgeable other 
who can ‘ask questions, or make us ponder’. The story could be used for training 
the Principals: but again, as Chandar suggested, keeping them open-ended so as 
to bring in a variety of experiences of Principals would be great. 

M: Thank you, Nisha, for your valuable inputs. I love the way in which you 
pointed out how we can get so efficient that we stop thinking about the reasons for 
the practices that we have become so good at! It seems to me that Nisha’s account 
(as well as the story ‘Correction, Please!’) is showing how, when people are nudged 
out of their comfort zones, some of them use this as an opportunity for growth 
while others resist it. By the end of the story, Shalini Gupta managed to bring 
around quite a large number of her teaching staff to the point where they were 
willing to examine their zones of discomfort. (She did have many resistors at the 
start of the story.) 

I wonder if and how we - as teachers, teacher educators. Principals - respond 
when we are confronted with an opportunity to step out of our comfort zones? (I 
am sure we often nudge our students out of theirs.) Also, is there a respectful way 
of doing this? Or do we unwittingly get trapped in ways that cause the other to 
get upset? Does the latter then really serve to utilise the immense opportunity for 
growth that stepping out of one’s comfort zone holds? 

Nisha, I would love to hear of specific questions that you would raise to 
Principals and teachers to use these stories for reflection. Could you please spell 
some out? What do the others in this group feel? How can these stories be used 
in teacher development? How can we get teachers and Principals to generate such 
stories and use them for reflection? 

NB; While reading the story, I started re-examining my own experience and 
that helped me understand the feelings of teachers better. In fact, I resonated 
with the responses of the teachers. The following are some specific questions 
that I would raise to the Principals for helping them reflect on certain vital 


concerns: 
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1. Could you put yourself in the shoes of teachers and comment on what 
you felt when you did so? Why? Also, did you feel similarly when you 
were a teacher? 

The above questions are of value for two reasons: 

> Principals need to be empathetic to their teachers; they cannot 
say, ‘Oh, these teachers’, distancing themselves from the teacher 
community. I am not suggesting that all the Principals behave in this 
manner, but in any case, thinking through the perspective of teachers 
is helpful for all Principals. 

> Principals will be able to reflect on their own experiences as teachers, 
which is crucial if they want to help teachers. 

2. If you were in place of so-and-so Principal, how would you have 
handled the matter? How would you have strategised? What would your 
considerations have been? How would you have prioritised the issues? 

3. What does it take to help teachers shift their perspectives and practices? 
Is it just the courage or experience of dialoguing with teachers or certain 
‘knowledge base’? 

4. Lastly, people get motivated when they can tell their own success stories. 
So this question could also be posed: Can you share some of your own 
success stories? 

But what still bothers me is that people like Rajender do not get the space to 
talk and share their experiences. What can be done to sensitise people to listen to 
other people? 

CN: I think the suggestion of using these as case studies to initiate a discussion on 
how a candidate would respond to a ‘live’ situation is an excellent one. It could 
give some valuable clues to the person’s predispositions and personality traits. 
Responding to Nisha’s earlier posts, I can fully relate to the description of the 
dynamics between experienced teachers and newcomers. Like in all walks of life, 
there is a subtle power game at play. What is also disappointing is when many 
‘child-centred’ and ‘holistic education’ decisions are guided by rather obvious 
conveniences of teachers. I recall occasions when school timings in winter were 
proposed to be pushed back so that the smaller kids would not find it difficult to 
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wake up, but the reality was that they were the first ones to wake up with the larks 
and would be happily playing outside! Similarly, with many school norms, there 
is usually convenience or inertia lurking behind the logical ‘norms’. 

NB; A few years ago, I read Fullan and Hargreaves’s book What’s Worth Fighting 
For? Working Together for Your SchooP. The section on teacher as a person puts in 
words the feeling that we as teachers experience: that we are people, human beings 
with certain experience, bent of mind, motivation, drives and so on. We think in 
a certain way because we were not exposed to other ways of thinking before. The 
stories that are being presented re-establish this point. The stories are so rich that 
they immediately invite responses. The suggestion of using them to gauge people’s 
perspectives is a good one, because then, we know where to begin with respect to 
professional development. 

IV; I am jumping into the discussion rather late. I connected in different ways 
to many of the stories. I definitely would use them in my class to talk about the 
diverse view points and motivations of teachers to start with. The very first story, 
‘Teacher Chatter, can be used in groups to discuss issues like professionalism, 
mentoring, role of expertise and technology in teaching, values, teacher salary 
and job motivation. As you can see, the list is long and it is great to have a story 
like this that can be connected with many research papers related to teaching and 
teacher development. 

Each story opens out many avenues of discussion. I connected with the story 
‘The Fire’, which seemed to talk of a long exploratory journey that some teachers 
embark upon. It can also be used to think about the lives of teachers and their 
quest for doing the right thing. This story has a moral or ethical dimension: what 
is the right thing to do in connection with educating an individual child? The 
isolation of the deeply sensitive teacher in this story and the relief at finding a 
mentoring programme are also areas that can be discussed, in the context of what 
kinds of systemic support are available or not available for teachers. ‘Success or 
Failure?’ depicts another teacher’s diary, and the teacher’s stance in this story can be 


^ Michael G Fullan and Andy Hargreaves, ‘Total Teachers’, What’s Worth Fighting For? Working Together for 
Your School, Teachers College Press, New York, 1996, pp. 39-44, retrieved from https://files.eric.ed.gov/fulltext/ 
ED342128.pdf (Last accessed July 4, 2018). 
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compared to the teacher in ‘The Fire’ — there are some interesting commonalities 
despite the obvious differences. 

Of course, as members in this group have pointed out already, the stories 
about Principals and staff meetings are illustrative and could be used to provoke 
discussions both among school heads and teachers. I did feel that the stories 
implicitly assumed a hierarchical rather than distributed leadership in the schools. 
This could, in itself, become a point of discussion in classed dealing with school 
leadership and management - not an area that I deal with. 

In the classroom, I would like to assign different stories to different groups of 
students and then ask them to come up with discussion points, and these could 
then be collated into themes. Post this, I would probably branch into different 
areas of teacher research and keep drawing upon the stories to illustrate, highlight, 
contrast and provoke thinking. 

Thanks indeed for creating this collection. I do have a small critique: the 
stories mostly deal with private schools and are associated with a particular social 
class. I would have liked to see some stories from government schools, or from 
schools like the Sita School that works with rural children. 

L: My turn to jump in! I agree that while the stories can initiate discussions 
wherever they might be shared, they will more importantly induce reflection 
among the participants or readers. This will especially be true if you have a 
different role in contrast to the central focus in a story. Therefore, enabling a 
perspective other than the one you carry. So, a Principal who swears by the pass 
percentage and top performers of his/her school may be forced to see a different 
side to it while reading ‘Testing Times’. Similarly, a parent after meeting Supriya 
(‘Success or Failure?’) may understand that the teacher, contrary to what he/she 
believes, is also thinking, ‘How can I help?’ This, in turn, can bridge the chasm 
between Principal and staff, as well as teacher and parents (in most schools) - 
which, though not visible, is very much real and tangible. This point has also been 
raised by Kausalya Srinivasan in the Principal’s group, who mentioned about the 
‘exclusive position’ of the principal keeping ‘aloof’. 

Also, the suggestion of these stories being role played in teacher or Principal 
workshops is very relevant. In fact, in many of our leadership sessions, we have 
observed how presenting a situation in a role play, or the like, has a much deeper 
impact on understanding an experience. This usually results in a sharing of similar 
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stories which often end up with questions like ‘Do you think I did the right 
thing?’ or ‘How do you think I could have done it better, and differently?’ The 
outcome is always extremely enriching and eye-opening to everyone, including 
the teacher educators. 

And, I have to agree with Indira - maybe our other India could also have 
found some space in the stories. 

M: Thank you so much for such a vibrant discussion! I’ve summarised the key 
takeaways from our discussion here as follows: 

1. For teacher recruitment, these stories could be used as case studies to 
initiate a discussion on how a candidate responds to a ‘live’ situation. 
While it is not very difficult to know if someone has the domain 
knowledge and classroom skills, it is difficult to ascertain if they have the 
right mindset for a teacher. 

2. For university students in a programme in education, these stories could 
be used in class to talk about the diverse view points and motivations of 
teachers. For instance, the very first story, ‘Teacher Chatter’, can be used in 
groups to discuss issues like professionalism, mentoring, role of expertise, 
technology in teaching, values, teacher salary and job motivation. In the 
classroom, we could similarly assign different stories to different groups 
of students and then ask them to come up with discussion points, and 
these could then be collated into themes. Post this, we could branch into 
different areas of teacher research and keep drawing upon the stories to 
illustrate, highlight, contrast and provoke thinking. 

3. As each story opens out many avenues of discussion, they could be used 
to draw out reflection from teachers and principals in a school. This will 
especially be true if you have a different role in contrast to the centralfocus in 
a story. Therefore, enabling a perspective other than the one you carry. For 
instance, we could ask Principals to put themselves in the shoes of teachers 
and comment on what they felt (why), and whether they felt similarly 
when they were teachers. Other questions addressed to them could be: 

> If they were in place of so-and-so Principal, how would they have 
handled the matter? How would they have strategised? What would 
have been their considerations? How would they have prioritised? 
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> What does it take to help teachers shift their perspectives and 
practices? Is it just the courage or experience of dialoguing with 
teachers or a certain ‘knowledge base’? 

4. These stories could be role played in teacher or Principal workshops. 
This could lead to extremely enriching and eye-opening outcomes. Each 
story could be followed by a set of discussion points that are relevant to 
that story. 

5. For generating more such stories, parents and teachers could contribute 
online, in a specified format, say, a brief story drawn from their own 
experience, with all the essential details, but left open-ended as a dilemma, 
a story that could have several endings. The contributor could also set 
down a few questions that come up in her/his mind. This collection of 
selected stories could be published online or printed as An Educator’s 
Toolkit. 



Inter-Group Summary 


By the end of these six group discussions, a good amount of churning had taken 
place in the minds of the discussants as well as the moderators. As we began 
collating all the discussions and editing them in the form that you now see, a 
few discussants requested to see all six collated discussions, as they were eager to 
read what the others had written. We present below their comments after these 
discussants perused all the preceding discussions. 

Discussants 

Kausalya Srinivasan (KS) is Founder Trustee, Akshara Matriculation School, 
Madurai. She has decades of teaching as well as administrative experience as a 
School Head. 

Satyabrata Biswal (SB) works as a maths and calligraphy teacher for junior and 
middle school students at Rajghat Besant School (Krishnamurti Foundation 
India, KFI), Varanasi, where he is also houseparent in a boys’ hostel. 

Nisha Butoliya (NB) works as an education consultant. She is a guest faculty 
at Azim Premji University, Bengaluru. She has been a teacher for over 14 years, 
during which time she has worked with children, teachers, teacher educators and 
block- and district-level education administrators. 

KS; I want to thank you for sending me the collated texts of the other group 
discussions. They were very interesting, and I particularly would like to 
congratulate the students for their engagement with one another on the theme 
of exams. The empathetic stand taken by them for ‘average performers’ is well 
meaning and augurs well for the future course of their lives. It is something that 
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all adults (in whatever capacity) should ponder over, and help release children 
from the stress that they have pushed them into. 

I have enjoyed the readings, reflections and insights of the other stakeholders. 
Thanks a lot for this opportunity. I congratulate your team’s efforts and the 
exemplary initiative that you have taken to bring all stakeholders into a discussion. 
How wonderful it would be if we could also have the government’s views on 
curriculum and exams! 

All the six collated discussions have a common strand of concern - the flaws 
in the system. Do we as educators settle down to accepting that ‘what cannot be 
cured must be endured’; or can we address ourselves to the urgent task of finding 
strategies to overcome the hurdles that come in the way of a meaningful dialogue 
among all stakeholders in education? 

I had mentioned the need to involve the government (as a stakeholder in 
education) in this dialogue. As I ponder over the exchanges that we have had 
in the last few weeks, I notice the total omission of the management as a player 
- and possibly the most guilty - in causing flaws in the system. There’s been 
a mention of commercialisation of education in Subha Rathore’s (Principals’ 
group) sharing; and excessive, unwarranted spending on infrastructure in Mala 
Satyanarayana’s (parents’ group). I agree with their views and would like to 
develop them further. 

Schools are run by people who have money, and this is looked upon as an 
investment which should reap abundant monetary returns. We have politicians, 
financial brokers and business houses entering the fray, with no vision of education 
whatsoever - save their (questionable) intent of multiplying their personal benefits! 
Under these circumstances, the spirit and idealism of young aspirants wanting to 
transform their students get a beating. Perhaps, it should be mandatory for school 
managements to have on their Board of Governors, an educator — in an active and 
decision-making role. Would that help, I wonder? 

I am impressed with the dreams of the teacher trainees. It is important to plan 
our lessons keeping in mind the composition of the class in terms of abilities, 
readiness and interest. Students do well when in a group or in pairs. It is useful 
to remember that learning is a process and, as such, cannot be time-bound or 
accelerated. A useful quote from Maria Montessori goes thus: ‘Children work for 
the process; adults for the end.’ It is the child’s involvement in the process that 
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characteristically defines his/her success. These ideas came through beautifully in 
the Students’ Discussion. 

Talking of Principal-teacher relationship, I have this to say: unless teachers 
are given their space and freedom to explore new ideas, teaching will become 
a mundane affair, not drawing talent into the profession. It is imperative to 
remember that teachers need to get to work with a peaceful disposition. The 
School Head needs to respond positively to individual problems of teachers, such 
as care of aged parents, sick child, etc., and allow for suitable changes in the 
reporting time of teachers or timetable, so as to create a nurturing atmosphere 
at school. After all, we expect our students to grow up as humane individuals. 
Shouldn’t we extend the same consideration towards our teachers? Flexibility 
in our approach to supporting our teachers would go a long way in building a 
trusting and enduring relationship with teachers, thereby helping team-building. 
The corporate world today allows ‘work from home’. Why shouldn’t we make 
small changes to ease out inconveniences, on a daily basis, which will be mutually 
beneficial? Timetables in a school need not be regarded as railroad timetables! 

To sum up, I feel that we need to stay focused on our goals to build a caring 
and nurturing classroom environment for our students, and a similar school 
environment, for all of us to support one another in realising our dreams for a 
better future for the children. We will lose nothing! 

Teaching is an underrated profession all over the world. So what? Can we all 
rise up to the challenges and prove that we are an undaunted lot? Let us not wait 
for policy changes. Let us not crib endlessly about the flaws in the system. Instead, 
let us start making well-thought-out and meaningful changes in the curriculum, 
evaluation and methods of teaching at the individual school level. Let’s talk to 
parents as professionals in our chosen pursuit and take them into confidence. 
This would, 1 feel, help bridge the gap between schools and parents. This is the 
‘nurture’ that we talk about all the time. 

SB: Indeed, it was a delight to go through all the six group discussions. The 
austere introductory lines for each group always caught my attention - for these 
poetical lines resonate with deep empathy. 

I realised how, as a reader, it is so satisfying to see that these perspectives - 
when held together - can give a 360 degree panoramic view of commonly shared 
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issues. That discussions could be so rich, engaging and educative was beyond my 
imagination! Truly, such stories are not very uncommon, as admitted openly by 
many of the discussants in almost all the groups. But what I found uncommon is 
the depth to which these so-called ‘common’ issues could be penetrated, through 
skilful elicitation of views and articulation of assumptions, by the moderators. 
The spirited debate of the students’ group (though they had few stories to relate) 
touched me greatly - whether it was the place of exams in our system, or the 
search for (and understanding of) the ‘self’ and ‘self-worth’ or accepting oneself 
and listening to one’s deepest call - in every sense, the new generation is much 
ahead, and what freshness! The ‘less acknowledged group’ in the system, though 
I feel the most significant stakeholder - the teacher educators - has really delved 
deeper into the matter, and come up with so many brilliant suggestions. Of 
course, other stakeholders, too have shared their concerns through suggestions. 

I must admit here that this process of reading and writing over these last two 
months has added a lot to my inner churning and broadened my outlook. In 
this process, all of us came in contact with such a variety of thinking and feeling 
minds, linked with a common thread of‘educare’ (I don’t know whether there is 
such word, but I feel it sounds better than education) in such a novel way. 

Kausalya’s last comments were really perceptive, and she has summed up so 
beautifully. I completely go by each of her points. Maybe, the next volume will 
widen the ambit to include other stakeholders such as the government, owners, 
franchisees and trusts that run schools, as well as administrators, etc. to make it 
more realistic. I wish this book succeeds in setting off a new age of meaningful 
dialogues. 

NB; I really enjoyed reading the six group discussions. One major reason for this is 
that there are hardly such spaces where one gets to express one’s thoughts and also 
put forth arguments in a simple manner, without being ‘academic’ and without 
the burden of being ‘right’ or ‘wrong’. This is just about people’s experiences and 
their thoughts, and here, the ‘voices’ of different stakeholders are brought together 
- this makes it that much more special. 

Exams require fixed answers - as pointed out by one of the student discussants: 
I also think that the evaluators and the system at large are concerned with issues 
like ‘How would we correct, if there are multiple answers?’ ‘What would be the 
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benchmark for rating the best?’ and ‘How would we rank them?’ Is there a way 
out of this? 

If a large number of students pass, where are the good colleges or universities 
- and most importantly, jobs - for all of them? The system deliberately fails 
students so that it can sustain ‘limited successes’. It is ironical that on the one 
hand, the National Curriculum Framework (NCF) and policy-makers are talking 
about child-centred learning, but on the other hand, the system is not revamping 
its examinations! 

Arshia Lamba’s (students’ group) comment - ‘Teachers can just form clubs, 
not drag children into them’ - makes me think about the role of a teacher. 
Elsewhere, there was one point of view about one rule being applied to all, whereas 
I feel that one needs to go individual by individual, deciding what rule will be 
fair for each one in the group. I know this cannot be done on a large scale, but I 
do believe that this can be done for smaller groups. As a class teacher, I can do it 
for my students. So a teacher’s role is not only to form clubs, but also to see what 
interests a child and that there are avenues - if not, to create them; and if even that 
does not work, encourage them, listen to them, so as to understand the barriers, 
and work with them tirelessly. At the same time, all days are not the same for the 
teacher, too - on some days, he/she may be enthusiastic, on some, tired and on 
others, irritable - nevertheless, such efforts need to continue. 

Another of Arshia’s comments that ‘the education system has to cater to the 
needs of the billions and not just a few’ made me think thus: to my mind, this 
rationale should in no way be a reason for ‘the current rat race’. In principle, if 
we agree that each child is unique, and that there are a variety of ways to live and 
flourish in life, then the race for particular professions (and hence, the need to score 
higher in particular subjects, e.g. valuing maths and science over dance) needs a 
drastic revision. By putting all the billions together, where is the opportunity to 
explore the true human spirit? The last line in the Students’ Discussion captures a 
very important thought: ‘Words and actions of teachers and parents have a huge 
impact on the students. Sensitivity and care of adults goes a long way in shaping 
the lives of children under their care.’ 

The point made by Guntass Dhanoa (teacher trainees’ group) on the emotional 
needs of children needs to be paid attention to. Nowadays, more and more diverse 
classrooms (with learners from different backgrounds) lead to further diverse 
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interactions and dynamics, and these require strong socio-emotional support. Are 
schools working towards sensitising teachers and helping children to accept their 
individuality or develop their self-esteem? Are they nurturing respect towards 
their own self and others? If this is not being done, then what is the role of a 
school, anyway? 

Shalini Das (teacher trainees’ group) says: ‘I am not presuming that there 
would be a 100 per cent understanding on the part of all parents. But a significant 
comprehension on the part of parents (at least a few of them) would lessen my 
burden. And parents who really want the best for their child would certainly be 
a help ...’ My response to her comment is: it is well acknowledged that a teacher 
needs to convey her impressions to the parents for them extend their support. But 
there is another important aspect too - where are the spaces for parents also to 
be heard? What are the issues, challenges and experiences of their children? Even 
before this - who are theyi What are their aspirations? etc. need to be understood 
as well. 

The question for me is: are we thinking innovatively? Or are we suggesting 
things based on our own experiences and remaining there? I am not saying that it 
is wrong or inappropriate but just pondering ... 

While reading the Teachers’ Discussion, it clearly emerged that teachers had 
rare (or no) opportunities for enriching dialogues in their professional career. It 
also showed the desire among teachers to engage in (and experience) something 
useful for the enhancement of their profession. This begs the question, why does 
the system not have ways of fulfdling such genuine needs? 

I found the set of interactions within the Parents’ Discussion to be very rich, 
and I thoroughly enjoyed them: 

Rashmi Salhotra’s response on admission to pre-school is so real. I am also 
going through that, and I know exactly how it feels. On one hand, as a professional 
working in the education sector for the last 15 years, I know that big schools do 
not matter; it is the richness of interactions and care that a child gets at this stage 
that is important. Still, I find myself worrying when I feel my son is not going to 
a well-known school. 

Mala Satyanarayana’s point on how huge amounts of money are spent on 
infrastructure and not on the salary of teachers is quite painful in its truth. All of 
us - as parents - are falling prey to this. 
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Amman Madan’s response to The Fire made me want to read the story. I also 
completely agree with him about the point of exerting political pressure for better 
salaries for teachers and for enhancing the role of parents. Parents choose schools 
for their children based on what they can afford. If a parent can afford it, then 
he/she chooses a private school with low fees over a government school. Parents 
think that since we pay the fees, we have the right to ask the teacher if the child 
has (not) done well, but in a government school, that kind of talk may not be 
possible. We are going through a tough time: on one hand, we know that the 
government system should become better and only then can we move towards 
equal opportunities for all children to get ‘good education’. On the other hand, 
the reality is that private schools are mushrooming. Who will begin the process 
of change? How? Will it help if all parents decide together to send their children 
to a neighbouring government school? I am wondering if it would have made a 
difference to the discussion if parents who are not in the education sector were 
also brought into discussion with parents who are in education. 

Lastly, I noted that the Principals’ group said that messaging apps are being 
used to communicate with teachers. I can see that this is easily resorted to when 
one is managing a large system. But I think there is a general pattern that we see: 
information goes to teachers ... But does anything comt from the teacher as well? 
The latter seems to be missing. Also, having been a teacher myself for so many 
years, I found the caution to teachers not to indulge in gossip sessions to be 
somewhat condescending. I liked the suggestions for teacher development, and 
found the term ‘inclusive programme for co-existence’ interesting! 
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